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PREFACE 



If the attempt to go over ground already trodden 
by a historian of the power and learning of Dr. 
Pauli should carry with it an appearance of pre- 
sumption, I may plead by way of excuse, and, as I 
hope, of justification, that in the first instance I had 
thought of confining myself to the office of a trans- 
lator, and of asking permission of Dr. Pauli to repro- 
duce his history in English. But as I went further into 
the history of the period, I found myself unable to 
agree with many of his conclusions, while the necessity 
of fuller treatment in certain portions of the subject, 
especially the constitutional aspect of it, forced itself 
upon me. I therefore began to study the history of 
De Montfort's time afresh, and the present volume is 
the result. 

I have no fear of being charged with any wish of 
superseding the work of Dr. Pauli, or any others 
which may be the fruit of conscientious toil, for it is 
generally admitted by historical scholars that the 
student can derive nothing but benefit from care- 
fully studying the views even of a large number of 
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independent writers on the same subject. I trust, 
therefore, that the following pages may be found 
to contain matter, not to be found elsewhere, which 
may deserve the attention of the historical inquirer. 

As r^ards the personal life of Simon de Mont- 
fort I have been able to add but little to the admirable 
account of Dr. Pauli. Still even here I have seldom 
relied on my predecessor, but have based my conclu- 
sions almost entirely on the records of the time. I 
say this however with no idea of casting a veil over 
my obligations to this eminent historian. The readers 
of this volume cannot fail to see the value which his 
work has for me. 

The other book to which I owe most is, I need 
scarcely say, the ' Constitutional History of England,' 
by Professor Stubbs ; and here, again, if it should be 
necessary to anticipate any chaise of not acknow- 
ledging my obligations, I may say that the portion 
of my book which has special reference to the con- 
stitutional stri^gle was written before the second 
volume of Professor Stubbs' work appeared. In that 
part of the volume some of my conclusions involve a 
slight dissent from his views ; but it was with hearty 
satisfaction that on reading his pages I found I was 
in the main in agreement with the greatest of living 
authorities. My obligations to him are, however, not 
only such as appear on the surface: I cannot suffic- 
iently express my gratitude for the invaluable aid he 
has given me, especially in the correction of the sheets 
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as they passed through the press. My best thanks 
are also due to Dr. Hort, to the Rev. H. R. Luard, 
and to Mr. Henry Bradshaw, for their kindly assist- 
ance and encouragement. 

The references in the notes to Risk, Chran. are 
to the Chronicle of Rishanger, edited by Mr. Riley 
for the Master of the Rolls ; those to Risk, de BelliSy 
&c. are to the other Chronicle attributed to the same 
author, edited by Mr. Halliwell for the Camden 
Society. 
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SIMON DE MONTFORT. 



CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



% I. RISE OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 



The Norman kings of England, in their efforts to chap. 
found an absolute monarchy, made good use of every - 



opportunity to crush the power of their mightier '^^^^"'"'S 
vassals, while, as a balance to that power, they kept view, 
alive, if they did not actively encourage, the remnants 
of national feeling and popular government. This 
community of interest, however slightly developed 
under his predecessors, bore fruit under Henry I ; in 
the struggle between him and his nobility the people 
stood by their king. Under his successor the pent up 
spirit of feudalism burst forth ; it had its day and 
proved for ever its incapacity for government. The 
exhaustion of the older baronage, and a natural re- 
action against the anarchy of the preceding reign, 
enabled Henry H to rebuild the edifice of monarchy 
on foundations deeper thaA those which had been laid 

B 
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CHAP, by his forerunners. A strongly centralised adminis- 

■ .- — ■ tration of justice and finance made the king practically 

' Gen "i'^ independent of his barons, while it revived the ancient 
vi™. popular institutions, and brought every class into 
, contact with the throne. A new aristocracy arose, 
mainly dependent on the monarchy, but far more 
national than that which sprang from the Conquest. 
The union of king and people was stronger than 
before ; it bore the strain of oppressive taxation and 
religious struggle, of war without and rebellion within. 
But the strengthening of the monarchy was not 
the only result. When the sovereign supported him- 
self by aid of the law, the thought was sure to occur 
that the chains he forged for others might be used to 
bind himself. The nobility he had done most to 
raise, the people he had educated into a belief in law, 
would be the first to cry out against a violation of 
that law by the authority which gave it. Henry was 
wise enough to avoid this danger : Richar<^ personal 
character and his long absence from home prevented 
an outburst ; but Johns folly, tyranny, and vice 
united all elements against him. The process of 
amalgamation, which had been going on for a century 
and a half, was now complete ; more than a generation 
before it had been said that English and French-bom 
were no longer to be distinguished. The universal 
pressure of a strong government, the tendency to- 
wards equality inherent in the rule of law, had helped 
to complete the union, the last obstacle to which was 
removed by the loss of Normandy ; and under a 
sense of common wrong the new-bom spirit of nation- 
ality sprang into consciousness of its power. There 
was no longer an alliance between the king, the 
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Church, and the people, against the feudal nobility ; chap. 

it was now for the first time an alliance of the Church, - ^1 . 

the barons, and the people against the king. The ■<**— "'S 
newer nobility, in whom the political sense was 
strongest; the remnants of the older baronage striving 
to recover their position ; the smaller barons, the sub- 
tenants, and others, who eagerly grasped the occasion 
to make their complaints heard ; the towns, with 
London at their head, in the first freshness of muni- 
cipal and mercantile importance ; and above and 
embracing all, the Church, with its broader notions of 
justice and its popular sympathies — these were the 
forces to the union of which John had to give way at 
Runnymede. 

Such in a few words was the general course of Growth or 
national development, such the relations between p^ilamcnt. 
king and people, before 1215. Along with and de- 
pendent on the growth of the nation, grows the idea of 
a Parliament, or representative council. In a people 
composed of elements so different as those of which 
England con.sisted immediately after the Conquest 
there was no possible centre, no representative of 
national unity, but the monarch. As the difierent) 
elements coalesced, a representative body became 
possible ; no sooner was the national unity complete 
than Parliament in its modern form began to api>ear. 
But between the baronial assemblies of the Norman The Nn- ^ 
kings and the Parliaments of our own day there is council 
very little similarity, though there is a distinct and ^r^'^'J," 
unbroCcn connexion. Many attempts have indeed iaTtgi. 
been made, chiefly by ardent supporters of ^'arliament- 
ary rights, to trace back those rights to an antiquity 
equal to that of the monarchy ; but regularity of 
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composition and consistency of authority do not seem 
to have belonged to the earlier councils of the realm. 
On certain r^r"l^'''y-''^<^""^"g occasions the Norman 
kings were in the habit of gathering round them their 
vassals. The king wore his crown, his greater barons 
appeared in all their state, with long trains of attend- 
ants, who heightened the splendour of their lords. 
Such an assembly was calculated to overawe a 
subject people, and to inspire respect in strangers who 
visited what was then perhaps the most splendid court 
of Europe. 

At such times state business was sometimes dis- 
cussed if the king willed it; sometimes there was no 
discussion ; if it appeared inconvenient to hold the 
assembly, there was no scruple in omitting it alto- 
igether. The subjects discussed were only those 
which the king chose to bring forward ; with him 
rested all initiative ; until Stephens reign there seem 
to be no records of such discussions as could have led 
to a division.' 

Next to the object of displaying a somewhat bar- 
baric magniiicence, the purpose of these assemblies 
was primarily judicial. But justice resided only in 
the king, or in those to whom he delegated his au- 
thority ; there is little trace of a great feudal court of 
justice ; the tendency was more and more to look on 
the kir^ alone as holder of the scales. The prejudices 
of the barons in favour of judgment by their peers 
were satisfied so long as the Curia and the Exchequer 
were recruited from their ranks.' Although import- 
ant trials were sometimes carried on before the Great 
' Slubbs, Const. Hilt. i. 3S7. 
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Council, yet the permanent courts, and commissions chap. 
named at will by the king, usurped more and more >, 



its claim to judicial functions. Further, there is no 'o^^— "*S 
trace of any constitutional authority which might be po^ of^ 
supposed to be conferred on legislative acts by the ^j^ ^'^^^ 
fact that they were made by the king in council. But 
here a different tendency at once appears. The moral 
force which such acts would gain if backed by the / 
magnates of the realm was too evident to be neg- ' 
lected. Thus the heading of the so-called Laws of j|^* j y^^' 
William I, which in their oldest extant form are said ; 
by Professor Stubbs to date from the reign of Henry I,* 
states that the said laws were made by the Con- 
queror, * with his chief men,' although the terms of 
the statutes themselves hint at nothing but an act of 
the kings sovereign will.* So too the charter issued 
by Henry I on his accession speaks of the laws of 
Edward having been granted by his father, with 
additions made by him, * with the counsel of his 
barons ; * and in the Act separating the ecclesiastical- 
and civil jurisdictions, 'the one authentic monument 
of Williams jurisprudence,'* the king declares it to be 
done ' in common council and by counsel of the 
higher clergy and all the great men of the realm.* 

Whatever argument may be deduced on behalf of un-ier wn- 
parliamentary authority from these enactments of the 
Conqueror is considerably weakened by the fact that 
there are said to be no traces of legislative assem- 
blies under his successor.* On the other hand, the 

' The form given in Fad, i. I is said by the same author to be a 
fabrication of the 13th century. 

* Volo, interdicimus, hoc pnecipio et volo, ego prohibeo, and the like 
are the terms used. — Stubbs, A/. Chart. 8a 

• Stubbs, Const, Hist, i. 213. * Lords* Report i. 36. 
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^ CHAP, charter of Henry I attributes his coronation to ' the 

\ ■ ,' — ■ mercy of God and the common counsel of the barons 

s of all England ;' and it is just this right of corona- 
tion and the form of election, still kept up, which seem 
more than anything else to have preserved the notion 

Henry I : of constitutional rights from complete oblivion. The 
' consent of the barons ' is stated to have been given 
to the kings tenure of forests ; while concessions were 
made by the 'kings free gift,' and as.semblies sum- 
moned ' by royal authority and power.'' Florence of 
Worcester declares the queen to have acted in Henrys 
absence ' with common counsel of the great men,' but 
the vE^ue use of terms by the chroniclers renders such 
\ testimony very unsafe. It is evident however that 
/ the theory of assent to legislation was partially re- 
cognised, even if it be true that Henry I never called 
together a legislative assembly except at his acces- 

gj^ji^cn sioi.* Of Stephens reign it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. His election is said in his charter to have been 
made ' by assent of clci^ and people ; ' we bear of 
a General Council in 1 1 36, at which the bestowal of 
temporalities on a bishop was made ' in the hearing 
and with the acclamation ' of certain vassals ; and at 
the end of his reign ' a convention of bishops and 
other chief men of the kingdom' swore to the terms 
of peace made between Stephen and his successor. 
But except on these and a few similar occasions (%!- 
stitutionalism was dormant. 

Influence There is the same scarcity of proof that the Great 

rflheNa- _ ., , , . , 

tionai Councils had any real weight m the matter of taxation 

tA^lion'" under the Norman kings. William the Conqueror 

underihe ^^j jjjg gons, owing to thcir immense revenues, were 
''inP •• > fa.i. i. 8. • Cf. Ihe Lords' Kt/orf on this bead. 
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tolerably independent of the assent of their tenants- chap. 
in-chief, and would seldom have required to tax them ^ ; _^ 
beyond the regular feudal aids. Personal service took ^o^^— 1215 
the place of a war budget ; the taxation of socage 
tenants, the tallage exacted from towns and other 
royal demesne, were limited by nothing but the kings 
will and the length of the purses to be em.ptied. 
The Conqueror was lord of both nationalities, and 
used both systems — the feudal, which he brought with 
him and improved ; the native, which he found and 
adapted : he needed the aid of neither party to tax 
the other, and was thus independent of both. The 
royal power in this respect was somewhat limited, or somewhat 
at least reduced from the dimensions to which it had under 
grown under William II, by the charter of Henry I ; ^^"'^ ^* 
but even here the limitation is * the kings own gift' 
The same king speaks of * an aid which the barons 
have given me ; ' but not much stress can be laid on 
the use of such a word to imoly that the barons were 
entitled to withhold the giR We find no instance 
in which the right to a share in the taxation is 
stated ; ^ no parliamentary opposition to the king on 
this head or that of legislation, in the declaration of war 
or the regulation of the Church, appears in the records 
preserved to us. The difficulties to be met by the 
king are such as spring from the isolated resistance 
of ^dal barons, not from a Parliament with tradi- 
tional rights to defend. The Peers' Committee thinks ^^^ **^'y 

** , more than 

that the consent of military tenants-in-chief was. nominal. 
considered necessary in the case of extraordinary 
^IHuition ; but the theory, if it existed, seems to have 
^(5^ no further than this, that the lev>'ing of such 

' Stubbs, Const. Hist. i. 37a Anselm was not supported by the 
Church. 



Nftllonal 

under Ihe 

Norman 
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. taxes without the form of approval by a council was 
held to be in some way or other unjust. As to legis- 
lation, the rights of the baronage seem to have been 
confined to that of being present and supporting, but 
not opposing, the kings acts. New laws, properly 
I called, during this period there were none ; royal 
edicts and charters, of so fleeting a character that it 
seems to have been considered needful to confirm 
them at the beginning of each reign, supplied their 
place. Sir John Fortescue says, some three centuries 
later, that it never was a maxim in England that 
' that which the prince wills has the force of law ; ' but 
it is very much to be doubted whether it did not hold 
good during the first century after the Conquest. 

It is very hard to decide, owing to the constant 
variation of terms, what were the component parts of 
a Great Council under the Norman kings. The ele- 
ments and size of the councils vary according to 
circumstances, time, and place, from the small councils, 
or rather courts, consisting of the higher officers of the 
realm and the regular attendants of royalty, with 
whose aid the king transacted the ordinary business 
of government, to the great assemblies of all feudal 
tenants, whether ten ants- in -chief or subtenants, pos- 
sibly of the whole body of landowners, such as that. 
of 1086, at which the Domesday survey was ordained. 
Such great assemblies were however very rare, and 
even those that occurred can hardly have been attended 
by all who might have been expected to be present, 
The ordinary Great Council appears to have been 
attended by archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, and 
persons called, sometimes alone, and sometimes in 
conjunction with the rest of the proceres or magnates, 
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by the name Barons. This word seems generally to chap. 
include all who held by military tenure of the king 



in chief, except those who held of him by escheat, ^^^^"'^ 
that is, those who by the death of their mesne lord greater and 
were no longer subtenants but tenants of the king. *™ ^^ ' 
It was however used in many different senses, and 
its meaning is very obscure. The distinction between 
earls and others, called especially barons, is already 
evident under the first Norman kings ; and in the 
charter of Henry I a distinction is made between 
barones and homines, the former alone being recog- 
nised as members of the council, and apparently 
including earls and those barons who are called 
Majores Barones in Magna Carta. There naturally ' 
grew up a distinction between those who habitually origin of 
attended and those who did not ; the number of mili- tion. ^ "*^ 
tary tenants-in chief was even under William I far 
too large ever to have met practically for the purpose 
of consultation ; the smaller barons would not have 
received the special summons directed to the greater 
and better known ; and thus a precedent was gradu- 
ally established by which a distinction not originally 
existing was introduced and confirmed. Included in r^ « 

*> Towns and 

the list of barons would doubtless have been some of church, 
the inhabitants of London and the Cinque Ports, but 
such would have attended as barons in their own 
right, and in no way as connected with those towns. 
Corporate tenure, such as that obtained gradually by 
most great towns, conferred no right of membership, 
nor could such right have been exercised until the 
system of representation was introduced into politics. 
Ecclesiastics who were present, even if they kept at 
first the position they had held in the Witenagemot, 
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CHAP, must soon, in a feudal assembly, have been looked 

'.. — • on primarily as feudal tenants, obliged to do military 

"**~"'5 service like any other tenants-in-chief. 

i-imited TIius the wholc great class of freeholders, including 

ihe":^-'^ all tenants not holding by military tenure, that is, all 

Ji™ai socage tenants, tenants of royal demesne and others, 

were left entirely without share in the government, 

and were subject to tallage and other exactions at 

the kings will. The class of subtenants, gradually 

rising to greater power, some of whom were superior 

in importance to many tcnants-in-chief, while others 

were at the same time tenants- in-chief themselves, 

were considered, fallaciously enough, to be represented 

by their mesne lords. In the time of Henry II the 

number of such tenants -holding by knight-service of 

their lords was nearly equal to the whole number of 

knights fees in the kingdom. The force of such a 

body may be imagined when they first became con- 

Thesmaiicr scious of their political needs. The smaller tcnants- 

d^iheo^ in-chief who, from inadvertence, from fear of expense, 

iwiaciul ^''''^ often perhaps because they were not summoned, 

had ceased, except on rare occasions, to attend the 

Council, were theoretically perhaps members but had 

no real power. It cannot have been pleasant for them 

to attend merely to be overridden by the physical 

force of the greater barons ; and the latter were not 

likely to encourage those who, nominally their equals 

by similarity of tenure, were in reality so far their 

inferiors in strength. Even in the case of the greater 

barons, that the king could abuse his privilege of 

C A,.^^ summoning the members so as to keep out an ob- 

' noxious noble, is shown by the provisions of Magna 

Carta on that point. 



/. 
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This constitution of the national council as a chap. 
feudal assembly lasted after the accession of Henry >- — r — - 
II up to and long past the date of Magna Carta. ^*J^"'^ 
With regard to this point the utmost demanded in tionai 
that charter is that all tenants-in-chief shall be in undw* 
some way or another summoned. Unsettled as it may ^®"^ ^^ • 
have been before, the theory that this was the legiti- 
mate form seems to have grown up during the reign 
of Henry II.* The importance of the council had 
meanwhile been growing in no small degree. In itsinflufnce 
right of legislation, it is true, not much advance was J"onfJu\^" 
made. The Charter of Liberties issued by Henry slight. 
II confirms that of his grandfather, and the same * 
form, that of a donation or concession, is kept up. 
The Constitutions of Clarendon are the report of aj 
body of recognitors made in the presence of the great \ 
men, lay and clerical, and confirmed^ by archbishops, 
bishops, earls, barons, and the nobler men and 
elders of the realm ; the latter seem to have been 
the great officers and men of experience connected 
with the kings courts, who would naturally attend 
such a council. The Assizes of Clarendon and Wood- , 
stock were made ' by assent of * a similar body ; but 
the authority by which other assizes were issued 
during this reign is not stated to have been any other 
than that of the king. How little is to be inferred 
from this action by common counsel of the great men 
is evident from the fact that, when in ii 77 Henry II 
assembled his whole army for an expedition to Nor- 

> Stubbs, Const Hist. i. 356 : cf. Vita S. Tkoma, quoted in Sel, 
Chart. 123, where *omnes qui de rege tenerent in capite,* are said to 
have attended at Clarendon in 1 164 ; this can hardly, however, include 
any but military tenants-in-chief. 

* *Recognitus* is the word used. — Stubbs, Stl, Chart. 131, 
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mandy, he is said to have postponed the attempt ' by 

their counsel,' though how the advice of so vast an 

assembly could have been taken we are not told.' 

Still, although documents fail us during this reign, 

it appears from the chronicles that Hcniy II was 

Henr/ n • accustomed to consult his council on a great variety 

'- of topics, as might indeed have been expected from so 

■ wise a king. From the first to the last years of his 

reign this habit was kept up ; in some cases the king 

appears to have yielded to the advice given.' Although 

no general opposition is said to have been offered to 

the kings wishes on questions of legislation, yet this 

increasing habit of consultation must have greatly 

strengthened, if it did not create, the theory that the 

assent of the national council was necessary to give 

under his authority to law. During the reigns of Richard I 

*"'■ and John the principle seems to have been kept up,' 

yet so little was it rccc^nised that no legislative 

power is claimed for the council in Magna Carta. 

Its influ- , On the other hand, the theory of a right to assent 

uuiiQn to taxation struck firm root during this period. The 

"^i"' commutation of military service for .icutage Introduced 

under by Henry II, while it made the king at first more 

''^^ independent of his vassals, seems in the end, partly 

because it was an innovation on feudahsm, partly 

because it was so much more liable than the older 

system to abuse under a tyrannical monarch, to have 

rendered opposition easier and more justifiable. It 

' Ben. AbhasX. \^%■, the text implies the counsel to have been that 
of the whole army. 

' ' Quorum {ic epi.scoporum) consilio rex adquievil,' — Bin. Ai/tu 

i. jii. 

' e.ff., !tt the Assiic of Measures in 1 197 (but see LorcU' Xtfiort i. 
49 heri:), the A:isiie of Bread in 5 John ; summons to barons, &Ci 
■ nobiscum Iractatun de rebut aninis,' in 6 John. 
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- H^ ^ tpt~|i£t tlat letistance was first offered by chap. 
AjdhMJhbp Tteob»M fa 1156; his opposition seems - — -4—^ 
oot to have been successful, but a precedent was set ' 
up. There was possibly in this case nothing more 1 
than a mere denunciation of the tax, and that not" in ^^ ^ 
the council. The refusal of Archbishop Thomas to taction : 
consent to a change in the system of taxation proposed 
by the king in 1 163 was more serious ; it was made ' 
in the presence of the great men of the realm, and an 
example \\'as set that could not be forgotten. During 
the next reign the government was carried on for the 
most part in a constitutional manner by men trained 
up under Henrjfe rule of law, but signs were not 
wanting to show the growth of a popular party. Not 
ice on this head can be deduced from the 
\ Longchamp, whose offences were pro- 
billly AmA exaggerated by John for his own ends ; 
batDieTMng under Fitz-Osbert makes it clear that 
the lower classes had begun to feel their needs and 
their strength. The noble position of the Church as ""der 

. , .,,.;. .... Richard I : 

the champion of national liberties was maintained m 

1 198, when Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, refused to make 

a grant from his lands for a war beyond the shores of 

England.' Under Richards successor constitutional 

feeling was to win its first great victory, but during 

the time of the Interdict the mind of the people was 

divided between indignation against Johns tyranny 

and unwillingness to submit to papal dictation, while 

until the arrival of Langton there was a want of leaders 

to give expression to the popular discontent. The unUerjohi 

resistance of the Archbishop of York in 1207 to the 

■ 'This event is a Undmatk of constitutional history.' — Slubbs, 
Contl. llitt. i. 509. 
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CHAP, levying of a thirteenth was overridden, ant? the 

■ — .' — ■ archbishop exiled. This tax had been voted, how- 

"'5 ever, 'by common counsel and assent of the kings 

council,' which might perhaps be taken to imply that 

the opposition of the archbishop was illegal,' The 

(opposition of the laity, which ended in Magna Carta, 
began with the refusal of the Northern barons in 1213 
to serve abroad, and tlicir example was followed by 
the rest of the baronage. 
Growth of Thus the idea of parliamentary government grew 

aryoppo- and Strengthened during the first century and a 
^^iion, jjjjjj- jjj-jj,|. |.(jg Conquest, The opposition to abso- 

lutism, offered at first by isolated individuals, became 
gradually the policy of a class, though It was not 
yet universal or really parliamcnta^. At the same 
time its character changed : it was no longer solely 
prompted, as in the first years of Henry II, by 
feudal anarchy, but was more and more the out- 
come of the tendency towards constitutional liberty. 
The piinciples upon which it acted, first distinctly 
laid down in Magna Carta, were checked for some time 
by the reaction which followed, and left to formulate 
themselves anew in the reign of Henry III. A general 
account of the charter would be out of place here, 
even if it were not impossible for fne to throw any 
new light on a subject exhausted by the ablest writers ; 
but a few words will be necessary to sum up the 
results of that famous document from a political 
point of view, inasmuch as the constitutional struggles 
of the following half-century would to a great extent 
have been anticipated had it retained its original form. 

' Fad. i. 96 ; see Stubbs, Comt. Hia. ii. 240. 
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John was surprised, not crushed, at Runnymcde: R^suiiof 

he contemplated and nearly succeeded in effecting a death. 

complete abrogation of the concessions extorted from 

him. After such a breach of faith his subjects could 

hardly again have come to terms with him except by 

some such method as was applied fifty years later to 

his son. His opportune death cut the knot. The 

greater part of the opposition would hardly have been 

induced by anything but despair to seek foreign aid, 

though the Pope had set anexample by calling in Philip 

against John, No sooner therefore was the immediate 

cause of fear removed, than the national impulses 

regained their sway. From a child of nine years old 

there was little to dread ; the sins of the father could 

i not with any justice be visited on his son. His re- 

[ presentatives republished the charter, at least the 

greater part of it, with promises that the disputed 

pointsishould be settled after fair deliberation. The 

■ retreatiof the French removed the last obstacle to a 

! pacification; this was followed by a third issue, again 

\ with considerable alterations, in what was, as far as 

, 1 concerned the charter itself, its final form. 

J The differences between the charter of 1215 and Diflerences 

'. 'i that of 1217 were many and important, and involved, iheuri^nai 
at least if construed literally, a great constitutional ^^'"^y 
retrogression. The struggle afterwards to be related tbechmier. 
was a struggle to regain the ground lost in those 
two years. Magna Carta was in reality a treaty of 
peace, an engagement made after a defeat between 
the vanquished and his victors. It was not intended 
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so much to bind the monarchy as a particular mon- 
. arch: when he disappeared, it was but natural that 
the other side should abate their precautions. That 
. spirit of compromise, which seems innate in English- 
men, together with a misgiving on the part of the 
barons that they might have gone too far, a natural 
unwillingness on the part of those in authority to 
bind themselves, and a conviction that the elaborate 
machinery of government needed strength and unity 
at so critical a time, induced the one side to propose 
and the other to accept certain modifications.' What 
these were will perhaps be most easily understood, if, 
instead of analysing Magna Carta according to modem 
ideas of a specialised political system, we regard it as 
containing, on the one hand, a recapitulation and con- 
firmation of existing rights, and of such rights as 
were directly deducible from these, and, on the other 
hand, an enactment of certain provisions and the 
establishment of certain machinery for the better 
preservation of those rights. 

Of these constitutional safeguards some were 
merely temporary, some were intended to be per- 
manent. The latter were little more than statements 
of political convictions which had grown up during the 
last sixty years, but which had as yet received no 
recognition in law. The Great Charter was thus ba,sed 
on that of Henry I, but went far beyond it. That 
charter had been mainly of a feudal character ; it 
contained no provisions for, and scarcely even hinted 
at, a constitutional form of government : the general 
enactments were summed up in a promise to keep peace 
in the land, and to observe the laws of Edward. The 
■ Ct Slubbs, Sd. Chart. 330; Gneist, Vtrw. i. 390. 
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modes of oppression to which the Church was subject chap. 
were somewhat more clearly defined and denounced, - — ^ — ' 
while the rights of the vassal alone were minutely laid ^ "*^ 

• r 11 111 Connrma- 

down. his protection carefully ensured, and the same tion of 
rights extended to the subtenant. These ancient rights!^ 
rights were therefore amplified and proclaimed anew 
in Magna Carta, and with slight alterations reappear 
in the subsequent editions of 12 16 and 1217 ; the sub- 
tenant was in all cases as scrupulously protected as 
the tenant-in-chief. But this was not all ; the advance 
made in other ways since 11 00 had to be recorded 
and confirmed. We find therefore the judicial and 
administrative system established by Henry II 
preserved almost intact in Magna Carta, though its 
abuse was carefully guarded against. The limitations 
introduced were somewhat strengthened in subsequent 
confirmations, and point, on the one hand, to an ex- 
cessive growth of royal power, and, on the other, to 
the necessity of concession to the feudal spirit. So 
too were confirmed the rights and liberties of the 
Church, including, at least in the charter of 121 5, the 
newly-granted freedom of election ; the liberties of 
the towns were recognised, and London and the Cinque 
Ports specially mentioned ; finally, the great progress 
made in the forest legislation was recorded, and, having 
been somewhat vaguely stated in the charter of 12 15, 
was incorporated two years later in a separate charter. 
But the greatest advance made in Magna Carta, Univer- 
and that which gives it its most lasting fame, is the Ma/na 
regard paid to the liberties of all subjects.* The same ^*'^"** 

■ It is worth while to notice that the words in which these liberties 
are stated in §35 of the charter of 121 7 are considerably fuller and 
clearer than the corresponding declaration in the charter of 1 215. 

C 
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spirit is visible in the charter of Henry I, and is in- 
herent in both charters, as engagements in which the 
most powerful class promises to extend to others the 
beneBts it claims for itself. But whereas in i lOO this 
spirit did not go b«'ond the bounds of feudalism, in 
11215 it embrac CT^tKe whole na tion. The people, the 
L'commuria^"5lThe landTare called upon to undertake 
with their leaders the defence of their newly-won 
liberties; while the barons, the representatives of a 
foreign system, of the feudal invasion, acknowledge 
their fusion with older elements by a special extension 
to themselves of a right more ancient than feudalism, 
the right of judgment by their peers. 

So far then existing rights, whether they trace 
their origin to immemorial usage, or to the ancient law 
of the land, or to charters and edicts of the kings, 
were stated, amplified, and confirmed. A groat advance 
had been made since the last important charter, but 
the advance had been made on the same lines ; that 
part therefore of the charter which embodies those 
rights with their lexical extensions, and confirms the 
established system of government, was kept almost 
^^ intact in the subsequent confirmations and in the final 

iirt!eKi()-of fQi-,n_ Now the recognition of public right.s, of uni- 
this. versal liberty, was a great step, but how was it to be 

Iscured .' The word of an absolute monarch was not 
a sufficient guarantee. But the constitutional ideas of 
the time were vague, and the measures in which they 
found expression were incompatible with the existing 
conception of monarchy. The spirit of nationality, 
of which the chief portion of Magna Carta was at once 
the product and the seal, was a fact that could not be 
gainsaid ; but the principle of self-taxation and the 



"^ 



Other constitutional principles announced in 121 5 had chap. 

not yet struck so deep a root. The constitution of ^ r — ' 

the Great Council seems indeed to have been at least „ "*^. 

Pouticai 

in theory such as it is stated to be in the charter ; principles 
the clause concerning its composition and the summons cartaf" ^ 
to it is merely a statement of usage in danger of 
becoming obsolete. Further, the right of self-taxation 
had already been asserted, as we have seen, and that 
too successfully : it was connected with the existing 
appliances for self-assessment : it was deducible from 
other and more general rights. When it was once 
allowed that the person and property of the subject 
were not to be liable to excessive punishment or 
tyrannical caprice, it was not hard to argue that his 
purse must be protected from financial exaction, even 
in the name of the State ; that the taxpayer must 
have a voice in the levying of the tax ; that his assent j/ '^yX.K 
must be secured in regular form and after due delibera- ' y 

tion ; that the great officers who administer the law 0-' ^^ '^ 
under which he lives must be men of the same blood 
as those whom they govern, and must be instructed 
in tlie law of the land. These objects then were pro- 
vided for in the Great Charter of 12 15, but further 
than this its compilers dared not go. Not a word their limi- 
was said of any share in general legislation, of any 
control over the executive, of the appointment by 
Parliament of the great ministers of the Crown.* The i\ 
right of consent to taxation was claimed only in the ' » 
case of an extraordinary tax, and that only for the 
tenants-in-chief;* the regular feudal aids were looked 

» Cf. Gneist, Vertv. i. 288. 

' It seems doubtful whether the clause * simili modo &c.,' in § 12 of 
the charter of 12 15 implies more than that the aid taken from London 
shall likewise be ' rationabile '; cf. Lords* Report i. 65. 

c 2 
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CHAP, on as a matter of course, though confined to three 

■ ,• . special occasions; the only limitation to their amount 

'"^ was that they were to be ' reasonable,' and to London 
. alone, besides the great vassals, was even this vague 
1^ privilege extended. 
Rniciinn So little appearance was there at this time of a 

l^h^ent Parliament according to modern ideas, and from even 
teiM of SQ moderate a statement of principles its authors seem 
c-ma." to have shrunk back in alarm at their own boldness. 
The omission in succeeding confirmations of the clause 
in the charter of 1215, which granted liberty of elec- 
tion to the Church, is regarded by Professor Stubbs 
as showing merely the reluctance of the clergy to 
receive the privilege as a royal favour, the right itself - 
being included among the liberties confirmed by the 
opening words of the charter. But there is no such 
way of accounting for the omission of the clauses 
bearing on the composition and rights of the national 
council. A promise was given in the issue of 1216 
that certain 'serious and doubtful matters,' touching 
scutage and aids, the holding of the council, and other 
questions, should be treated of with due deliberation,' 
but even this promise di-sappeared in the issue of the 
next year. The charter of 1216 made no promise as 
to the appointment of fit persons to the high offices 
of the realm ; the clause* concerning this important 
point was omitted without comment in that and later 
issues. Further, in the charter of 1217, it was provided 
' that scutage should be levied as in the days of Henry 
II. a provision which probably secured against the 
arbitrary increase of the amount which had taken place 
under John, but which deprived the council of any 
' I 43 ofM, C. U16. • I 45orM. c. 1315. 
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legal influence in the levying of the tax. The omission '^'"j^'* 
of the clause protecting the tenants- in-chief brought ' — "7- 
with it of course the omission of the clause protecting qii,„ 
subtenants from similar arbitrary exactions.' dincanw 

Besides this retrogression in those points where qutm 
constitutional legislation might have been expected to "'^' 
be permanent, those articles which put a check, pro- 
^ bably never intended to be lasting, on the royal power 
were naturally omitted. The clumsy expedient in- 
tended to secure the execution of the charter, the esta- 
blishment of a committee of government of twenty- 
five, did not reappear. It would have been a mere 
drag on the executive, for its powers were so unlimited 
that it could have interfered on almost any pretext, 
while its numbers almost; precluded the possibility 
of united and energetic action. In spite of its failure, 
we shall see how the experiment was repeated, with 
almost equal want of success, in later years. Other 
occasional articles, whose objects had already been 
carried out, were also omitted ; one important addition 
was made in 1217, the order for the destruction of 
the adulterine castles built since the outbreak of war 
between John and the barons, a provision which shows 
how far the country had relapsed into a state of things 
similar to that of seventy years before. This clause 
was found to be no longer necessary in 1225; with 
this exception, the issue of that year is almost identical ^^ '"™ 
with that of 1217. There is however an important 
difference in the way in which the charter was issued. 
It is said to be granted of the kings own good-will,* 

' It is obscnmble Ihat % 14 of M. C. 1215. concerning the composi- 
tion of, uid the summons to, a Commuae Concilium, was not contnmed 
in tlie articles presented by the barons on which the charter is based. 

■ * Spontanea et bona voluntate nosua.' — Preamble of M. C, 1125. 
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a statement recalling the charter of Henry I ; but as 
the price of this concession, and for the gift of these 
liberties, the people of the realm grant the king a 
r goods.' These two points are closely 
connected ; they contain from one point of view a 
great advance in theory, but from another the reverse. 
If the liberties granted do not belong of right to the 
people, as is implied by the conception of the grant 
as a royal gift, it is obvious they can be withheld by 
the king at will, and only granted in consideration of 
a certain payment. To acknowledge this was to give 
up a great point of vantage, the argument from the 
abstract and inherent justice of the peoples claims. 
On the other hand, the recc^nition that property be- 
longs to its possessors and jiot to the king, and that 
therefore the tax to be levied was a concession on the 
part of the people, was a great step gained, and as the 
king was sure to want money, it showed his subjects 
a way of enforcing their claims, of which they were 
not slow to take advantage. 

The Great Charter then, as it stands in its final 
^ shape, is, with the exception of its appendix the 
^forest Charter, little more than a definition, extension, 
and confirmation of the charter of Henry 1, with The 
judicial and administrative changes and the grants of 
privilege made since. This, it is true, forms the surest 
basis of political reform, but the attempt to formulate 
and legalise such reform was, as we have seen, no 
sooner made than it was allowed to fall through. The 
improvement on the earlier charters is indeed so great 
that the later one quite supersedes them ; hencefor- 

' 'Pro hac CQnce!;sione et donationc libcitatum isUnim, &c.' M.C. 
1325 xl &"■ 
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ward it is the Great Charter, and no other, to which chap. 
all appeal is made ; it is the Great Charter which is so -. — ', — - 
repeatedly confirmed. Hut it too.Iike other early codes, "'^ 
was mainly negative ; feudalism and class-interest 
were still strong in it, though it contained the germs of 
a broader and nobler spirit. The constitutional prin- 
ciples advanced in it were legally thrust aside, legally, 
but not really, for they were too closely connected 
with existing custom, too much engrained in mens 
minds, for their memory to perish ; the very advance 
made in Magna Carta was likely to utge the sons of 
those who made it to outdo their fathers. The prin- TTiopnna- 

"^ pie of sclf- 

cipie of self-taxation underlies the whole struggle of laiaiion; 
the succeeding reign ; other demands, such as that of 
the appointment by Parliament of the great officers 
of the Crown, were strictly connected with it ; the right 
to dispose of the tax when paid is a corollary to it ; 
and exactions, favouritism, and administrative con- 
fusion only made the necessity of its recc^nition more 
patent. Yet it was not till the resistance became cor- 
porate instead of individual, universal instead of par- 
tial, constant instead of spasmodic, that the practical 
difficulties in the way of collecting a tax without 
support of Parliament became so great as to render 
the assent of thaf, body indispensable. The attempt asywpre-^ 
to introduce the principle was as yet premature. There nndpnj. 
was also a glaring inconsistency visible in the partial ™|^^ 
expression given to it in 1315. It was not only the 
tenants-in-chief, but the subtenants, the freeholders, 
the townsfolk, who paid the taxes. For these however 
there was as yet no adequate means of representa- 
tion, except in so far as the subtenants were repre- 
sented by their lords. If the principle was to be 
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CHAP, recognised, these classes must be admitted to a share 

. ^ . in the government ; but the magnates were unwilling 

laij-rajj ^^ admit them, nor was it perceived that the necessary 

f machinery already existed. This was understood 

* ''\ later, and the principle received due recotinition ; but 

Y^, /' the issue of the struggle through which this point 

was attained shows at once the prematurity and the 

essential justice of the ideas which prompted the 

charter of 1215. 



S3. THE EARLV YEARS OF HENRY III. 

The first sixteen years of the reign of Henry III 
did not introduce any new principles, though the 
kings minority naturally strengthened the idea of 
parliamentary rule, and the cloud of popular discon- 
tent rapidly formed after he had taken the govern- 
ment upon himself It was about the year 1232 that 
parliamentary opposition began to take a more solid 
form, and thenceforward it continually increased, to- 
gether with a corresponding development of constitu- 
tional ideas, in spite of interruptions and temporary 
relapses, till it culminated in the events of 1265. 
There was at first, as we have seen, a considerable 
reaction. The want of a more elaborate constitution 
was not immediately felt. Copious legislation is not 
a feature of an infant state, and the condition of the 
country was sucli that a strong government was far 
the most pressing need. Henry was on the whole 
fortunate in those who represented him during his 
minority. The great Earl of Pembroke and Arch- 
bishop Langton steered the country through the most 
critical period, and with the help of Cardinal Gualo 
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got rid of the French, and conciliated, at least out- chap, 

wardly, most of their partisans. The influence of the ■ ^ - 

legate, backed by the strength of the spiritual arm, was "'5-"3a 
at this crisis most benc6cial. It was unfortunate that 
gratitude to the papacy for the saving of his crown led 
Henry, in his devout subservience to Rome, to forget 
the interests of his country. The year 12 19 saw a 
change for the worse. The Earl of Pembroke died, 
Cardinal Gualo was recalled, and the legate Pandulf 
took his place. Soon afterwards the struggle between Hubert de 
Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, and Peter des g.pches, ™^ ' 
Bishop of Winchester, Henij^tutor, began. For a 
time Hubert, supported by the archbishop, was prac- 
tically supreme. He ruled well and strongly, but his 
severity produced much ill-feeling. In 1222 he sup- 
pressed with no little cruelty disturbances that had 
arisen between the citizens of London and the Abbot 
of Westminster ; the rebellion of Falkes de BreauttS 
in 1 224, which was countenanced by the Earl of 
Chester, the head of the opposition, was directed 
against, and to some extent excused by, his deter- 
mined policy. The rebellion was put down, and with Tmn- 
it the troubles originated by John seemed to be over, ?^io^. 
As a kind of seal to this happy consummation the 
Great Charter was again confirmed, in the final form 
spoken of above. Aided by the lull at home, by the 
fifteenth granted to the king, and by the confusion 
con.sequent on the death of Louis VIH, the English 
succeeded in regaining Gascony and Poitou, though 
the issue of the war, so much less favourable than it 
might have been, adde^ but little to the reputation of 
the Government, 

At this conjuncture the king, though not yet 
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CHAP, twenty years old, declared himself of age, and took 

■ .' — • the government into his own hands (January 1227). 

1315-1131 Y\z dismissed the hated Peter des Roches and his 
declares following, but another of his first steps did not pro- 
^"I^' mise well. He began his reign without the issue of a 
charter of liberties. The custom had been dropped, 
it is true, since the accession of Henry H, but it must 
have been expected as a prudent measure of recon- 
Unpopuiar ciliation after the recent troubles. A further declara- 
tion, that all charters issued during the kings minority 
would require renewal, was thought at first to en- 
danger the Great Charter and the Charter of Forests ; 
but even if Henry, as is probable enough, thought of 
breaking loose from all restrictions, his action seems 
to have resolved itself into a mere threat. We arc 
told indeed that he actually cancelled the Forest 
Charter, as ' made and signed when he was not his 
own master, wherefore he was not bound to keep 
what he had been forced to promise.' ' The proceed- 
ing, whatever it was, was calculated to alarm all lovers 
of liberty, and was a blunder in which it is hard to 
acquit dc Burgh, with his innate tendency towards a 
strong government, of all share. It was naturally 
attributed to him, and did not raise him in popular 
estimation. The temper of the country was already 
disturbed, and many of the nobles alienated from the 
Government. The pap al exactio ns from England as 
a fief of the Church continued to be paid ; the number 

' Mall. Par. 336, 337. Gneist, IWic. i. 300, quotes -WiW. Pur., as 
given hv Parry, lo the effect that the king cancelled liotli ehaners ; bul 
Matt. Par. mentions Only the Forest Charter, staling ihat the magnntes 
under Richard demanded its restoration, though he does not s.iy whether 
this took place. For a solution of the difliculty sec Stublis, Coast. 
Hilt. ii. 39. 
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of foreigners promoted in the country was already be- chap. 
ginning to cause discontent ; only the year before, the 



clergy, with the archbishop at their head, had refused "'S-i^3" 
a demand from Honorius III for two prebends in 
every cathedral. The position was difficult, and re- 
quired first of all things in the ruler a strong and 
steadfast policy. But that was not to be. Whatever weakness 
had been the faults of her princes, England had not o^^^e^^^'^i^- 
since the Conquest felt the want of a king with a will 
of his own ; but this king was all his life the plaything 
of his favourites. It was a bad omen when, in July 
of this same year, an injustice done to his own brother 
Richard, Earl of Cornwall, for the sake of one of his 
creatures, produced a general rising of the great barons, 
with the Earl of Cornwall at their head, who with 
sword in hand compelled the king to make restitu- 
tion of his brothers rights.* 

It was not long before the other great cause of Growing 
dissatisfaction, the kings subservience to the Court of Rome. 
Rome, made itself felt. Gregory IX had been made 
pope the year Henry came of age, and the excom- 
munication of the Emperor Frederick II, which soon 
followed, showed that the policy of Innocent III, a 
policy so disastrous Jto England, was to be resumed. 
Next year Stephen Langton died, and in him the 
staunchest bulwark *of English freedom disappeared. 
The Pope kept up the precedent of his appointment 
by quashing the election of one of their own number 
by the monks of Canterbury, and choosing Richard le 
Grand, Chancellor of Lincoln, who was proposed by 

* Matt. Par. 337. Several names, conspicuous thirty years later, 
appear here : the Earls of Gloucester, Warenne, Hereford, Derby, 
"Warwick, and others. 
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CHAR the bishops of the province' ; a man of energy and 
■ r — - high principle, but without the broad- views and com- 
manding ability of his predecessor. His firmness was 
soon put to the test. The Pope demanded a tenth 
of all moveables from laymen and cletgy throughout 
England, to prosecute his war with the Emperor. 
After showing great reluctance the clergy yielded, 
Henry having, it was said, consented through his 
oppoied by proctors at Rome ; but the laity obstinately refused, 
i« isi'y- and the old Earl of Chester went so far as to forbid 
any of the clergy in his County Palatine to pay the 
tax. The baronage was not inclined to pay for the 
quarrels of Rome, especially those with the Emperor, 
with whom negotiations had been entered into five 
years back, to end in his marriage with the kings 
sister six years later. The whole story throws a 
remarkable light on the position of the parties con- 
cerned : the use which the Curia made of English 
gold ; the subservience of the king ; the reluctant con- 
cessions of the Church ; the opposition of the laity. It 
was a mournful foreshadowing of the evil to come. 
Henry Still Henry might have, stavfid off much trouble 

quureii had he had the wisdom to cling to his faithful 
Hubert de minister. It was at the outset of the unfortunate 
'* ' expedition to France that his fickleness and ungovern- 
able temper led him into what seems to have been 
his first quarrel with Hubert de Buigh. Irritated, it 
appears, by the want of transport, the king, in one of 
those sudden bursts of passion which characterised 
him, called him ' a hoary traitor, who had betrayed 

' The theory that Ihc right of appointment to the archi episcopal see 
Tested with the pope was still more strongly illustrated in the choice of 
his successor, Edmund Rich, in 1134, nftcr the rejection of three oilier 
candidates. 
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his country for French gold,'' and, drawing his sword, chap. 

would have rushed upon him had he not been pre- ■ ^ — ■ 

vented by the Earl of Chester. The expedition was J^'^j'.'^ 

only postponed, to be taken up next year (1230). loFrance. 

The complete want of success which attended it, in 

spite of the disadvantages under which the French 

laboured, showed the want of administrative power 

in the Government, and the incapacity of the king as 

a commander. When he returned, after much loss Pccuni«ry 

both of honour and money, he found difficulties on iitjin""" 

all sides. He had with some trouble obtained an aid 

before starting. It was voted by the clergy only after 

deliberation, and with mention of their rights. At the 

close of the war they refused altogether, on the ground 

that their assent did not depend on that of the laity, 

but in spite of their opposition the king go^ the 

money. Up to this time the efforts of the clerg/ were 

mostly confined to resisting the king, while clie lay 

barons made it their business to oppose the Curia ; ■> 

it was not till many years later that the coalition of 

the two exactors rendered a hearty alliance of clergy jd 

and laity inevitable. ' 

It was however already felt that the great contest Popular 
between the papacy and the empire was draining the °o Rome!'' 
life-blood of England. A kind of secret society was 
established, which affixed letters to the doors of mon- 
asteries and other ecclesiastical buildings, threatening 
speedy punishment if the clergy gave way further to the 
exactions of Rome. Armed men with masks on their 
faces pillaged the granaries of Italian dignitaries, and 
gave away or sold the corn cheaply to the neighbour, 
hood. Meanwhile financial difficulties, caused by the 
' J/flff. Par. 363. 
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CHAP, war with France and thoughtless liberality towards 

• '.■ — ' continental favourites, pressed heavily on the king. 

''"^ In the midst of these troubles his evil genius, Peter 
des Roches, reappeared. He regained his influence 
over the king by persuading the magnates to grant a 
fortieth, and shortly afterwards succeeded in ousting 
•^'5"'^ his old rival Hubert de Burgh, who was dismissed by 
de Burgh, his Sovereign with undeserved contumely and ingra- 
titude. With him went the only remaining security 
for good government, for the Earl of Chester died about 
this time ; and the king delivered himself hand and 
foot to the ruinous counsels of his favourite. At this 
the mark of pojnt may be said to begin a new period in the history 
period. of the reign : Henrys worst tendencies, till now some- 
what kept in check by his minister, ran their course 
without restraint ; collisions between the monarchy 
and the baronage became more serious and more 
frequent; the claims of the latter and their constitu- 
tional ideas became more definite. Henry had held 
the reins of government for five years, and the sketch 
I have attempted to give of that period will perhaps 
suffice to show that all the elements of future disaster 
were already distinctly visible. It cannot have 
needed very great political insight to foretell that 
with such a king a rupture was inevitable. But before 
1232 the man who was destined to play so important 
a part in the struggle had already appeared upon the 
scene. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FAAflLY AND EARLY LIFE OF SLVfON 

DE MO NT FORT, 

Simon DE Montfort was the descendant of a family chap. 

II 
which took its name from a stronghold known still ^ — ^ — - 

as Montfort TAmauri. The little town so called ^«^»-"*® 
is situated on the high ground between the valleys lAmauri. 
of the Eure and the Seine, in the south-east corner of 
Normandy. At a point on the northern slope of this 
ridge, whence the eye ranges freely over the broad 
valley of the Seine below, and a little river hastens 
down from the wooded uplands of Rambouillet to 
meet the larger stream, lies the village which per- 
petuates the family name. Close by this village is a 
ruined castle, whose weather-beaten remnants crown 
a hillock, probably the natural fortress, the ' strong 
mount,* which attracted the attention of the first 
Amalric. Montfort TAmauri lies just half-way be- 
tween Paris and Chartres, and the railway joining 
those towns now passes within a short distance. On 
the same line of railway, about ten miles to the south- 
west, at a point where three streams meet and flow . 
towards the Eure, lies Epernon, the other principal 
possession of the house of Montfort before they 
acquired the county of Evreux. 
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Simon de Montfort. 

Tradition connects the family of Amauri with 
imperial blood, for the first of the name is said to 
have been the grandson of Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Bald, and Baldwin Bras-de-fer, Count of Flanders ; ^ 
his son William married the heiress of Montfort and 
Epernon, and their child, Amauri II, gave his name 
to the family possession. Another legend however 
declares this Amauri to have been an illegitimate son 
of King Robert, and thus makes the blood of the 
Capets to run in their veins.* Be this as it may, in 
this Amauri II the family first emerges into the light 
of history ; we find him among the vassals of France 
in the year 1028. His son, Simon I, appears, like 
others of his race, among the truest supporters of the 
French Crown; and to him chiefly the family owed 
their power, through a fortunate marriage with Agnes, 
daughter, and after her brother Williams death heiress, 
of Richard, second Count of Evreux. This important 
place is situated on the Iton, a tributary of the Eure, 
about thirty miles to the north-west of Montfort 
TAmauri. The castle had been built bv Duke 
Richard I, the great-grandfather of William the 
Conqueror, and given by him to his son Robert, 
whom he made first Count of Evreux, and shortly 
aftenvards Archbishop of Rouen. This prelate how- 
ever, in his secular quality as count, was married 
and had three sons, the eldest of whom, Richard, 
was father of Agnes. By this marriage therefore 
Simon I not only gained a noble property, but enabled 
his descendants to claim an equality in point of birth 
with the kings of England themselves. 

* These details are mostly taken from LArtde Vh'ifier Ics Dates, vol. 
iii, pp. 675 seq. and 803 seq. See Appendix J. 

• Reauil cUs Kois de Frattce (Du Tillet), p. 65, quoted by Pauli. 
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But this new dignity brought with it some evils in chap. 

compensation, for the traditions of the Montfort family • ^ — ■ 

were those of adherence to the crown of France, while ' '" 
Evreux was decidedly Norman, and both Richard of ofdeMom- 
Evreux and his son William had fought for their duke f,^j^_ 
on the field of Hastings. Nevertheless William, 
when he came to be Count of Evreux, showed him- 
self a troublesome subject, and was frequently in open 
revolt against the Conqueror and his sons. He went 
so far as to aid Duke Robert against his brother; but 
a little later we find him fighting on the side of 
Henry I at Tenchebrai. His fickle character was 
a constant source of disturbance, and, when he died 
without children in iu8, Henry thought to relieve 
himself from further trouble by seizing and garrisoning 
his castle of Evreu.x. But his nephew, Amauri IV of 
Montfort, claiming Evreux in right of his mother, took 
the place and expelled the garrison," His occupation 
was short ; he was speedily driven out again, and for 
ten years was in constant opposition to the king of 
England, at one time a prisoner,. at another free, now 
in open warfare on the side of France, now intriguing 
with discontented Norman barons ; till at length, in 
1128, Henry converted him from foe to friend by 
putting him in possession of Evreux and all his in- 
heritance. Under his second son, Simon III, began a connei- 
closer connexion with England." His difficult position, Eneuii 
on the frontiers of France and Normandy, must have 



' The persons of Ihia name who are found before Ihi 
with EnglaiMl, e.g. Hughde Monlfort, oneof ihe most poweriii] allies of 
I>ake William in his invasion of Engiani}, and Roliert de Montfort, one 
of four Barons who tested the charter of liiierties issued by Henry I, seem 
to have been members of another though possibly related family, the 
MoiUfoits of K>»le. ^ 

D 
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Simon de Mont fort. 



CHAP, brought into play the state-craft which was so notable 
-^ — r — ■ in his son and grandson. In spite "of a divided alle- 
*"**"** giance, and the hostilities between Henry II and 
France, he seems to have managed to keep well with 
both sides, although compelled in 1159 to give up his 
castles, Evreux included, to the king. From that 
time, though the title remained, Evreux itself ceased 
to belong to the family ; it was in the hands of the 
English king till ceded by John to Philip as part of 
the dower of Blanche of Castile.' 
The earl- But Simon gained more than he lost He was 

J^^ fortunate enough, about the year 1 160,' to win the 
hand of Amicia de Beaumont, sister and coheiress 
of Robert Fitz-Pernell, Earl of Leicester, From this 
marriage sprang three sons and three daughters. 
The eldest son, Amauri, seventh and last Count of 
Evreux, married Mabel, daughter of William, Earl of 
Gloucester, and became earl himself in right of his 
Simon the wife. The second son, Simon IV, who took the de 
Montfort estates, was the famous warrior, zealot, and 
crusader, ' the scourge of the Albigenses,' and became 
Earl of Leicester in right of his mother. A daughter, 
Bertrade, married Hugh, Earl of Chester, and was 
mother of Earl Ranulf, the great leader of the op- 
^-v.,^^ position in the early years of Henry HI, It would 
have been hard, at the opening of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to point to a family of greater force of character 
and pretensions than that of de Montfort. Simon IV, 
the crusader, married, about 1 190, Alice, daughter of 



' Fad. i 



79. 



' Pauli says 'not later than 1173 ;' il could not well have heen later 
than 1 160, for the husband of his ilaughtet Itertrirle, the Karl of Chester, 
died in 1 180. How it wns that Amauri of Evreux did not become Earl of 
Leicester before his brother does not appear, nor is Uugdale clear as to 
how he gained or lost the earldom of Gloucester. 
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Bouchard V, Sire de Montmorenci, a woman noted chap. 

II 
for her piety and wisdom/ and in courage and energy • ^ — ' 

no unworthy companion for such a husband. Simon ^^9o-i«>7 
himself, if we are to believe the report of an enthu- 
siastic admirer,* combined with great intellectual 
ability, and the power of leading men, personal beauty 
and all the knightly virtues. Of his orthodoxy and 
ambition he gave only too terrible proof His wife 
accompanied him on his crusades, and gave him 
valuable help in the foundation of his transitory 
dominion,* built up with bigotry and cruelty that 
have rarely been surpassed, and supported mainly by 
the terror of his name. 

His connexion with England was little more than Simon iv. 
nominal. Robert, Earl of Leicester, died in 1204, ^c«ter. 
and Simon^ right to his motheii heritage seems to 
have been recognised almost immediately. In August 
1206 we find him spoken of as Earl of Leicester;* 
and on March 10, 1207, the king confirmed to him 
half the Barony of Leicester, with the third penny 
of the Earldom, and the High Stewardship of Eng- 
land.* This great office had become hereditary in 
connexion with the Earldom of Leicester before the 
end of the reign of Henry H, though even then the 

' Hist. Albig., Recueil xx. 22, quoted by Pauli. 

« Jd. 23. 

» Chron. Guill. de Nang. p. 156. 

^ Rot. Lit. Claus. 28 Aug. 1206. *Comitiss?i mater comitis 
Leicestriae.' In Rot. Lit. Claus. of the year before she is called *Amicia 
Comitissa de Montford.' The author of the article in Quarterly Rev. 
cxix- calls Simons mother Petronilla, but in Foed. i. 96 Petronilla is said 
to have been mother of the late Earl of Leicester (i.e. Robert), and there- 
fore was grandmother of Simon IV. 

» Fad. i. 96. Hudson Turner {Household Expenses vii. ) says there 
b no charter of his creation in existence, but it seems to have been lost, 
for, besides the mention of him in the writ of 28 Aug. 1206, we read in 
that of March 10, 1207, 'comitatus Leircestr* unde ipse comes est.' 

D 2 
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CHAP, dignity seems to have been shared by several persons 

■ ^ — ■ at once. It had long ago ceased to have any political 

"f"'""' importance, the official functions connected with it 
Eariof ' having mostly passed to the Chief Justiciar, at a time 
"^^ '^^ ' when hereditary officers were being replaced by others 
over whom the king had more power,' The other 
half of the earldom was conferred by the king at the 
same time on Saer de Quenci, with the title of Earl 
of Winchester. The division was to take effect on 
the deaths of PetroniUa, the mother, and Laurenlia, 
the widow, of the late Earl of Leicester. Simon seems 
to have held the title until the position he had won 
for himself in the south of France made the mere 
name comparatively worthless, or until, as PauH 
thinks,* the reconciliation of his backer, the Pope, with 
England, induced him to resign his claim. It is very 
doubtful whether he ever set foot in England ; it is 
certain he can never have reaped any pecuniary ad- 
vantage from his earldom, for in the very same year, 
deprived 1 207, we find that the king deprived him of his pos- 
earidom. sessLons.' Though we are not told the reason of this 
change, it cannot be far to seek. Simons strength 
lay in Normandy, his family traditions bound him to 
the French court ; in the very next year he was ap- 
pointed Captain-General of the French forces in the 
crusade against the Albigenses.* The conquests of 
the French king in Normandy would have in any 
case made the position of such a subject in England 
very doubtful, apart from the feeling with which he 

' Slubbs, Cinit. Hat, L 343, 345. Gneial, Vena. i. 135. 

* Pauli, Simon de Hfonl., 25. 

* Jtst. IM. Clam.. 17 Dec, 1207. 

' Raymond of Toulouse was Johns brolher-in-law. 
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seems to have been regarded by the baronial party, chap. 
Whether the statement of one chronicler,* that the 



barons in 1210 conspired to elect him king of Eng- '^7-1218 
land, be true or false, it shows the repute in which he 
was held, and a possibility which John would not 
have been slow to take advantage of The pretext 
for his degradation was apparently a debt to the 
Crown, for the custody of his lands of Leicester was 
given to Robert de Ropeley, in order to satisfy the 
king's claims.' 

Simon was however too busy in the south of France Simon iv, 
to pay any attention to his English estates. His sue- Aibigensian 
cesses there made him a dangerous foe, and for some Cmsade. 
time there was good prospect that he would fully 
compensate for his losses by conquest from the con- 
tinental possessions of England. Philip Augustus 
was not sorry to see the rise of his great vassal in 
that quarter ; and the Pope, at least while England 
was under interdict, strongly favoured the ambitious 
advances made under the plea of religious enthusiasm. 
But when Innocent and John were reconciled, the tide 
began to turn ; and the change seems to have brought 
with it a reconciliation between Simon and the Eng- 
lish king. One of the last acts of John was to restore Theeari- 
the count to the possession of his English estates, the restored to 
custody of which, for his use, was given to his nephew, .^*'"* 
the Earl of Chester.^ This seems to have been continued 
by Henry III, at least till the death of Simon before 
Toulouse, in 12 18, after which the custody of the 
1 earldom was given to Stephen de Segrave, and in 
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\ » Ann, Dunst. 33. 

Ai** v "". ' Rot. Lit. Pat. 1207, quoted by Hudson Turner. 

f ^' * Rot. Lit. Pat. 17 Joh. m. 19. 

^ •>* 
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CHAP. August 1218 to Peter des Roches, Bishop of Win- 
_Ii:^ Chester.' 

i3,B-.a3i \Yij,j jjjg jg^jlj Qf itg founder fell the short-hved 

dants of power of the de Montforts in the south. Amauri, the 
Simon !V. gj^tj, j^ Montfort of his name,* eldest son of the 
crusader, continued the war a brief while, but, being 
of very different stuff from his father, gave it up after 
his mothers death in 122 1, and, two years later, ceded 
his claim on the conquered lands to Louis VIII. He 
continued, however, to retain the title of Earl of 
Leicester, and was raised by St, Louis to the dignity 
of Constable of France. He died-in 1241 on his re- 
turn from crusade. Through his great-granddaughter, 
Yolande, the family estates came, at the end of the 
thirteenth century, into the possession of the Dukes of 
Brittany, with whom they remained until the union 
of Brittany with the crown of France completed the 
absorption of the once princely domains of Montfort 
into the royal treasury.' 
Renewal of The hostile relations between England and France, 
tfie'eart- which were almost continuous during the first fifteen 
^mtrf years of the reign of Henry III, seemed to destroy 
all hope that the earldom of Leicester would ever re- 
turn to the family of de Montfort The peace how- 
ever which was concluded in 1231 made it possible 
for Amauri, eldest son of Simon the crusader, to push 
his claim. It was doubtless the prospect of gaining 
so important an ally, as well as Henrys general taste 

' Roi. Lit. Claus., 18 July and j6 Aug- "iS. 

' Amauri. elder brother of Simon IV, held the title of Count of 
EvreuK. Simon IV seems to have been Ihe first Count of Montfoil, his 
predecessors having been called Barons. 

■ For this and many of tlie preceding details see f.'Artde VlrifierUs 
Dala, T(d. iii, pp. 675 seq. 
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for foreigners, which gained the suppliant access at chap. 
the English court. But the English nobility regarded >.. ^\' ,. 
the matter with eyes different from the kings. To "^^ 
them the de Montforts were aliens, though fifty years 
before Amauri would have seemed no more foreign 
than the great Norman earl whose possessions his 
father had shared. A divided allegiance was now no 
longer possible. Amauri therefore preferred the re- First 
quest on behalf of his younger brother Simon, the of s^n"^ 
second and third brothers, Guy, Count of Bigorre, \l^^^^' 
and Robert, being apparently dead.^ When and 
where Simon was bom we do not know, but since he 
is called an old man in 1264, it cannot have been 
long after the beginning of the century ; nor, on the 
other hand, can it well have been before 1195, since 
he was the fourth son. He was probably, in any 
case, some few years older than his future sovereign. 

Of his early life and education we know nothing ; his early 
but since his brother Amauri had for teacher Master 
Nicholas,* according to Roger Bacon one of the best 
mathematicians of his day, his schooling was probably 
not neglected. He is said to have been unable to 
speak English on his first arrival, which indeed is no 
wonder. He was however well skilled in the use of 
arms, and, like his father, tall and handsome.' He 
may have first seen service under the elder Simon at 
Toulouse, and there laid the foundation of that know- 
ledge of Gascony and Aquitaine of which he made so 
good use in later years. 

> Guy died in 1 218 or 1220, in the war against Toulouse ; Robert 
died about 1226. — Nichols' Hist, of Town of Leicester, 104. 

* Probably the brother Nicholas, who was afterwards confessor to 
Innocent IV, and Bishop of Assisi. — Mon, Francisc. 61. 

■ Chron, Lanercost, 39, 77. 
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The first news' we have of him is characteristic of 
■ his stirring nature. We are told' that he embraced 
1831-1333 ^^ English side, and fleeing from the displeasure of 
obtainstiie Queen Blanche, then regent, made his way to Eng- 
Lrtcwer" 'and, and was kindly received by the king. He had 
certainly visited England before April 1230, when 
Henry conferred upon him a temporaiy pension of 
400 marks, with promise of the earldom;* but he 
seems to have returned to France again, whether with 
the king or not we do not know. In 1231 he ob- 
tained a grant of his fathers share of the honour of 
Leiijester, and did homage for it in the same year. 
In 1232 the king confirmed to him all the land, with 
appurtenances, which belonged to Simon de Montfort, 
late Earl of Leicester, in England.* It is stated in 
the writ that this was done at the request of Amauri; 
but it seems probable that Simon had pushed his own 
claim at first without his brothers knowledge, and 
that it was only when Amauri found that the younger 
one had been before him that he withdrew in his 
favour.* With the formal renunciation of all claims 
on his fathers property in England made by Amauri 
in June 1232,^ Simon de Montfort took his place 
among Englishmen. 

■ There is a report given in Matt. Paris Ihat in 1226 he claimed 
restitution from the King of France of the fief of Toulouse ; but it seems 
to rest on buE slight foundation, and is probably owing lo a confusion 
between hin> and his brother. See Nichols' Itist. of Team a/ fjrk. 105. 

' Chron. iVill. dt Nang., ed. Giraud, p. 191. Nk. Trie. Aim. aa6. 

* R<yal Ijtiers, i. 36a, ' cum essetis apud nos in Anglia.' 

* Ret. Lit. Clans. (231 ; Royal Lttttrs i. 401, letler announcing 
the homage, dated 13 August ; Fad. i. 303. See loo Hmtsehold Expenses, 

* If not the letter of Amauri {Fad. i. 201), in which he beg; the 
king to give him (he land, or, if not, to give it lo Simon, must Mong 
to 1131, and not 1231, as there given. 

' Letter of Amauri {Fad. \. 105). Tbe deed howerer in which 
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But his difficulties were by no means over. He <"hap. 
had to encounter the waxing opposition of the English — -^ — 
nobility to foreigners, which seems to have been so "ss-^a 
far successful as to keep him for some years from the counien 
title, as well as the irtost substantial advantages of his "Xesl''* 
earldom. It is probable that the Earl of Winchester 
refused to give up what he held of de Montforts 
moiety, the greater portion of which, in addition to 
his own share, his father Saer had held in 1206.' 
The meagre income yielded by the remainder* was 
by no means sufficient to support the state of an Earl 
of Leicester ; for the next five years at least Simon 
does not seem even to have borne the title. He was 
still among the wealthy English barons little more 
than a penniless adventurer. Deeply in debt, his 
favour with the king procured him the gift of the 
Norman escheats within his fief, which were to be at 
his disposal ' till such time as our lands of England 
and Normandy be one again.'* A tardy recognition 
of his rights obtained for him the grant of four years 
revenue from the Leicester estates, to count from his 
fathers death, ' in order to pay his debts.' * It is no 
wonder that under these circumstances he, as other and lives 
needy gentlemen have done, spent most of his time abroad. 
abroad. Of this period of his life we know but little. 
He does not seem to have been employed on any service 
of State for the first few years. It was during this 

Amauris resignation is made (Fad. i. 203) appiean: to belong to a later 
date, since il v-as made in the presence of Cardinal Otho (cf. Pauli, 
Stmm dt Mont., 34) ; if fo, the resignation was probably renewed on the 
occ«*ion of Simons marriage, or invesliture with the earldom (IJ39), 

' R^. Pin. 7 Joh. m. 10, quoted by Hudson Turner. 

* R^. Lit. Clans. 8 and 9 Joh., quoted iUd. 

■ Rtyal Utlm, i. 407. 

*Ret. Lit. Pal., 28 July, 1136. 
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time that he was foiled in two attempts to better his 
fortunes by marriage. He appears to have won 
the hearts of two noble ladies, the Countess of 
Flanders and the Countess of Boulogne ; but in both 
cases his hopes were shattered by the opposition of 
the French Crown, jealous of his connection with 
England.* 

The marriage of Henry HI with Eleanor of Pro- 
vence seems to have brought him home. At the 
nuptial festivities he performed the duties of Lord 
High Steward,^ and from this moment his rise was 
rapid. He began to appear as a member of the 
kings council in the most important transactions of 
the day, although he still signed as plain Simon de 
Montfort, not as Earl of Leicester.^ But his position 
at court made him an object of hatred to the national 
party. The Earl of Cornwall, who, as heir to the 
crown, was naturally head of the opposition, in remon- 
strating with his brother, alluded to him as one of 
* the evil and suspect councillors' who were the causes 
of all the trouble.* However, a way to much higher 
advancement was soon opened to him. His personal 
beauty, adventurous character, and a genius which 
raised him above his contemporaries, won the love of 
Eleanor, Countess of Pembroke, youngest sister of 
Henry HI. This princess, who was bom a year be- 

* Alber. de Trots Font. s. a. 1 23 7, quoted by Pauli. 

^ Malt, Par. ^if *Comite L^jecestriae regi pransuro in pelvibus 
aquam ministrante.' He appears however to have had some difficulty 
in making good his title, which had been claimed by Roger, Earl of 
Norfolk. A compromise was arranged, Simon giving the earl the 
services of ten knights, in consideration of which Roger renounced his 
claim. — Nichols* Hist, of Town of Leic, 107. 

' Fotd. i. 231, 233 ; he was present too at the confirmation of Magna 
Carta in 1237. — Ann. Tewk. 103. 

* Matt. Par. 446. 
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fore her fathers death, had been betrothed, while still chap. 

a child, to William, Earl of Pembroke, the son of the ' ^ — ' 

great Protector. The earl died suddenly in April gj^^Qr ' 
1 23 1, in the midst of the festivities which the mar- Coumessof 
riage of his sister Isabella to Richard of Cornwall had 
occasioned. Although her affection for him must, 
one would think, have had in it more of reverence 
than of love,* yet so intense was her first grief, that in 
the presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of Chichester she took the vow of per- 
petual chastity, and received the ring which bound 
her as the spouse of Christ. But the spirits of a girl 
of sixteen were too elastic to remain long under the 
cloud of sorrow ; she never took the veil, but visited 
the gay court of her brother, or kept up no small state 
at her own castle of Odiham, in Hampshire, which 
had been conferred upon her by the king.* Of the 
great possessions which became hers after her hus- 
bands death she seems for some time to have reaped 
but little advantage ; the quarrel between Henry III 
and her brother-in-law, Richard, now Earl of Pem- 
broke, gave the former an excuse to seize upon the 
Irish possessions of the family. Meanwhile, though 
she did not enter a convent, the Church claimed her 
as its own ; but it seems probable that the ceremony 
of her consecration cannot have been completely 
performed, for it is hardly possible to conceive that 
Henrys devoutness would have allowed him to sanc- 
tion the marriage had not the omission of some for- 
mality set his shallow conscience at rest. Be that as 

' He was probably at least twenty years older than she. 
* Greens Princesses ii. 59, 61. This book contains many other 
interesting details about the Countess and the Earl of Leicester. 
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it may, the king, in spite of the warning of Arch- 
bishop Edmund, looked with tlie greatest favour on 
the match, and with his own hand gave away the 
bride.* The ceremony was performed on Jan. 7, 
1238, in the private chapel at Westminster, in haste 
and in secret, lest it should come to the ears of the 
magnates and be prevented. 

The secret however could not be long concealed. A 
general outburst of indignation followed the disclosure. 
The Church considered the marriage a violation of 
the holy bond by which Eleanor had bound herself ; 
it was even supposed, though this was not the case, 
that the rejection of his advice had caused the arch- 
bishop suddenly to leave the country, and, according 
to one chronicler,* before he turned his back on Lon- 
don, he had paused on a hill whence he could see the 
city, and had solemnly cursed the marriage and its 
future offspring. The magnates were enraged at the 
sudden rise of a foreigner to a position only second 
to that of the Earl of Cornwall, and this proximity 
was so unpleasant to the latter that he headed the 
malcontents, and personally attacked the king with 
threats and upbraidings. * Was this the result of all 
his brothers promises,* said the earl, * that he removed 
his own countrymen from his council, to replace them 
by aliens, that he deigned not to ask the assent of 
his constitutional advisers before bestowing his wards 
in marriage on whomsoever he would } * ' The whole 



» Mau. Par. 465. 

• Chron. Lanercost^ 39. According to Hemingburgh and Knighton, 
the Bishop of Lincoln prophesied ill of the marriage ; but this is evi- 
dently false, as he was Simons chief supporter about this time. 

* He had at the same time married Richard de Clar^ to the daughter 
of the Earl of Lincoln. 
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kingdom was in an uproar ; the legate could not get chap. 
a hearing. The magnates drew their forces together ; ^^ — ^-^ 
the citizens of London, twenty years later Simons "^® 
staunchest allies, joined in the cry. The king, over- 
whelmed and confused, was only able to. gain a short 
respite for deliberation. It was hoped on all sides 
that Earl Richard would avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to sweep from the land the hated plague of 
aliens, and blessings were showered on his head. But, The Eari 
by the time the barons were assembled, intrigue had wall ap- 
done its work. By his submissive bearing, by pro- ^f^ '^^ 
mises and gifts, it was said, perhaps by his personal ^^^• 
charm or his wifes intercession, Sfmon had won over 
his brother-in-law ; and with the loss of their leader 
the band of insurgents soon melted away, cursing the 
fickleness of him who had been thought ' a staff of 
strength.' * 

But, in spite of the reconciliation with his most simon goes 
dangerous foe, the rest of the barons were not ap- ^° ^^^^* 
peased, and the ecclesiastical opposition was as strong 
as ever. To remove the latter obstacle, Simon set 
off almost immediately for Rome, armed with letters 
of recommendation from the king to the Curia,^ and 
with the still more necessary supply of gold, which 
he extorted from his tenants for the purpose.^ On meets the 
his way through Italy he visited his brother-in-law ™P**^* 
the Emperor, then engaged in war with the Lombard 
League. He placed his sword for a while at Frede- 
ricks disposal,* and then went on his way with the 

* *Factus est suspectus qui credebatur baculus fortitudinis.*— iWa//. 
Par. 468. 

* Rot. Lit. Pai.t 22 lien. 3, m. 8, quoted by Hudson Turner. 

* Afatt. Par. 468. 

* Id. 468, 471. Pauli suggests he may have fought at the siege of Brescia. 
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additional aid of imperial favour, if indeed that could 
be considered an aid which was given by one so soon to 
become the open foe of Rome. It is evident that he 
made a favourable impression on Frederick, while the 
bold ideas and antipapal policy of the latter may 
well have influenced de Montfort for life. With the 
Curia he seems to have had no difficulty ; the Pope, 
in spite of the opposition of the Dominicans, saw no 
reason for interference. The friars quoted high au- 
thority in support of their opinion ; but, as Matthew 
Paris, who never loses the chance of a sarcasm against 
Rome, remarks, * perhaps something more subtle than 
is given to us to understand was in the minds of the 
Roman Curia.' * Gregory IX bade the legate give 
sentence in favour of the suppliant,* and with this 
assurance Simon turned homewards. He seems to 
have lingered on the way, probably in the imperial 
camp, for he did not reach England till the middle 
of October, when he was received with all appearance 
of brotherly affection by the king, and then hastened 
to Eleanor at Kenilworth.' Shortly afterwards his 
wife, who had remained at home during his absence, 
bore a son. The boy was called Henry after his royal 
uncle. Early next year the king, in the presence of 
the assembled barons, formally conferred upon Simon 
the earldom of Leicester, and invested him with the 
title.* 

In his home at Odiham or Kenilworth the sky of 
Simons fortunes seemed without a cloud, when sud- 



» Matt, Par. 471. 

* Papal letter quote<l by Pauli ; also Matt, Par. 471. 

* This castle was formally bestowed on the earl in 1243. 
description of it in Greens Princesses^ ii. 81. 

* Matt. Par, 483. 
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denly a change took place, unexpected in its arrival, chap. 
and most important in its consequences. A successor >^ 



to the throne, afterwards Edward I, was born on June . "^ 
16, 1239. Simon stood godfather to the child, and prince. 
acted as High Steward at his baptism. The king seized 
the opportunity to extort money from those to whom 
he announced the happy event. If the presents he 
received did not satisfy him, he sent the messengers 
back for more, so that it was remarked, ' God gave us 
this child, but my lord the king sells him to us.'* On Quarrel of 
August 9 the earl came with his wife to attend the ihc*king." 
churching of the queen at Westminster, when the 
king turned .suddenly upon him, called him an ex- 
communicated man, and drove him from his presence. 
Astonished and deeply hurt by these reproaches, the 
earl and countess retired across the river to the palace 
of the late Bishop of Winchester, where they lodged. 
But no sooner were they arrived than the king sent 
messengers to eject them. Thereupon they returned, 
and made one more attempt to appease their sove- 
reign ; but he, now thoroughly enraged, exclaimed, 
' Thou didst corrupt my sister before her marriage, and 
it was only when I discovered this that I gave her to 
thee, unwilling as I was, to avoid scandal ; * and then he 
went on in the same style to shower accusations on the 
earl, declaring that he had bribed the Curia with gifts 
and promises, and that, being unable to fulfil the latter, 
he had deservedly fallen under sentence of excom- 
munication ; nay more, he had made the king, with- 
out his knowledge, security for his bond and partner 
in his fraud.^ The earl, we are told, withdrew, blush- f^l^^ 
ing with shame or anger, and as soon as night fell England. 

» Matt. Par. 488. * Id, 498. 
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CHAP, dropped down the Thames in a small vessel, with his 
,' - wife and a few attendants, and made the best of 
"'' his way to France. 
Causes of What was the reason of this sudden and appa- 

rently unaccountable burst of temper ? What truth 
was there in these violent reproaches ? Dr Shirley, 
DrShir- in the ' Quarterly Review,' ' followed by Pauli, ascribes 
opinion : it to the change in the politics of the English court, 
caused by the freshly -aroused hostility between Pope 
and Emperor, But surely it is hardly necessaiy to go 
so far afield to find a reason. The quarrel between 
tlie two heads of Christendom had indeed lately come 
to a climax. Frederick II had been excommunicated 
on Palm Sunday in this year, and the bull was pub- 
lished in England a fortnight before the scene at 
Westminster took place. It is said by the above- 
mentioned authors that the papal party at court, now 
in the ascendant, had probably urged his dismissal, 
owing to the friendship known to exist between him 
and the Popes greatest foe. De Montfort had there- 
fore to be got rid of, and the same charge was 
trumped up against him which had been made against 
rt»soni • Hubert de Burgh a few years before. Butwasthe papal 
^."^ influence in England at that moment so high, or the 

kings friendship for his brother-in-law so far cooled, 
as to account for this > Only last year Henry had sent 
Frederick men and money,' and letters of expostula- 
tion written by the latter this year, together with a 
very friendly one two years later,* seem to show that 
the good-feeling between them was never really inter- 
rupted, at least till the death of Isabella severed the 
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bond of relationship between them. And, even if the chap, 
papal party had been so strong, there is nothing to • — ^ — - 
show that Simon was in such bad odour at Rome. It "^ 
is true he was recommended by Frederick, and had 
assisted him in return, but we do not know that he 
had done anything since to change the feeling towards 
him which had won from the Curia so speedy an 
answer to his request. But what makes the idea of a 
papal intrigue most improbable is the language used 
by Henry himself with regard to the Curia; his allu- 
sions to the power of money at Rome, the avarice of 
that court, and the venal suppression of truth, show 
that he was by no means well-disposed towards the 
papacy at that moment.' Further, it is more than 
doubtful whether an excommunication was ever really 
issued against de Montfort. Henry had no great 
r^ard for truth, and it is at least strange that Simon 
should have received the first news of it from the 
kings mouth, and in so unofficial a form. On the 
other hand, the king seems at the moment really to 
have believed the first accusation to be true; even 
he would hardly otherwise have dared to insult his 
sister publicly ; nor was his anger feigned, for, though 
a hypocrite, he was not a good actor. The following 
explanation may perhaps cover all difficulties. 

The party which had opposed Leicester before Probable 
was not likely to be pacified by the papal dispensa- ^^^Jrd!"'* 
tion. It would not have been difficult for any lago 
of the court to whisper in Henrys ear the insinuation 
that there was only too good reason for the eagerness 
with which the marriage ceremonies had been hurried 

' ' Vkts Veritas Ronuuue cessil avaritisi,' kc—Mall. Par. 498. 
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t:HAP. on. He, with his strange mixture of credulity and 

%__V ' distrustful ness, would have been easily persuaded ; 

"^ and the sight of his late favourite would have kindled 
bet!l^ his resentment into flame. The fact, that a reconcilia- 
andsimon. t'*^" ^° ^°°" followed, seems to show that we need 
not look further than to Henrys character for the 
explanation of a scene which disgraced the monarch 
and alienated his most attached subject.' If this 
Falsity of explanation is correct, it follows that the first accusa- 
efaar^ tion was false, and the facts, as far as they go, bear 
out this. Such a chaise, twice made and utterly un- 
supported, bears its refutation on its face. It is evident 
at least that it cannot have occurred to Henry till 
immediately before the event, seeing that de Montfort 
was in high favour with the king for a year and a half 
after his marriage ; such a storm could not have been 
brewing in his mind all this time. Perhaps the strongest 
ai^umcnt against the chaise is the fact that Bishop 
Grosseteste evidently disbelieved it.* In a letter ' writ- 
ten just after de Montforts disgrace, the bishop bids 
him bear his trouble patiently, according to the name 
he holds ; but he never so much as hints that he con- 
siders the punishment deserved. The point of the 
letter is, ' Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,' not 
'Be sure your sin will find you out.' Lastly, the 
date of the birth of Henry de Montfort, November 
28, 1238, ought to be taken into account 
RcatosoT The immediate reason of Henrys anger, which, 

^^ once stirred, looked round for what might be con- 
sidered less selfish motives, is probably to be discovered 

' Cf. Hudson Turner, HBuaKnId Exptttat, ivii. 

' This is ui^ed by Dr. Shirley, Qiiart. Rev. ciix. 31, 

* Gnistt. £fia. 243. 
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in the latter part of his speech, in which he accuses 
de Montfort of bribing the Curia, and using his name 
as security for extravagant promises. The fact of "39 
the bribery seems undeniable. Payment for justice, 
especially at the venal court of Rome,* was so ordinary 
an occurrence that we need not wonder that Simon 
yielded to the custom. It was a dishonourable trans- 
action, doubtless, and has therefore been considered 
by some writers so alien to Simons character as to 
make it impossible to attribute it to him.^ This rests 
perhaps hardly on sufficient grounds. He was not 
immaculate, and the job would hardly have been con- 
sidered dishonourable. Further, it is likely enough 
that he made more use of Henrys name than the 
latter liked ; though this would almost be justified by 
the favour in which he stood with the king at the 
time, and by the terms of his credentials, which 
amounted to a general assumption of responsibility 
for the whole affair. When de Montfort failed to 
fulfil his engagements, his creditors, Italian money- 
lenders who transacted the Popes business abroad, 
would have applied to Henry, whose surprise and 
indignation burst forth in the way we have seen. 
They may also have hinted that if the money were 
not paid Simon might still be considered liable to 
excommunication. This will account for Henrys allu- 
sion to that danger.' 

The earl and countess bowed before the storm, Simon 
and avoided the consequences by a voluntary exile Fnmce!** 
of seven months in France. Though the kings anger 

* This is borae out by frequent allusions in contemporary poems and 
cbrcmicles. 

* Quart. Rev. cxix. 31. 

' Hudson Tumefi Household Expenses xvii. 
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CHAP, seems to have pursued them even there,' it was soon 

-^ ^ — ■ mitigated, probably in a great degree by the efforts 

'*** of the Bishop of Lincoln, who in the letter already 
quoted had promised to plead their cause ; and in 
Saaoa April 1240 Slmon returned, and was received by 
Ensbnd." king and court with all due honour. The countess 
remained for a time abroad, expecting the birth of 
her second child, who was named Simon after his 
father. The earl was now to all appearance safe, but 
the consequences of the late rupture between him and 
and ia the king were not so easily effaced. Though he com- 
rnloTicii^ pletely recovered his position at court, and continued 
toiheking. (q raise it in the country, his friendly relations with 
the kii^ were irremediably shaken. Whatever con- 
fidence he can have had in Henry must have dis- 
appeared ; the insult and the injury were such as a 
man of far milder temper and less haughty spirit 
could hardly have forgotten. He was forced to take 
up a more independent attitude. He would probably 
in no case have taken the kings side in the con- 
stitutional disputes, which were already becoming 
serious ; but it is probable that the quarrel hastened 
the time at which he entered, as we shall soon see, on 
his long service in the ranks of the opposition. 
Prep«™- Meanwhile, whether on account of a former vow, 

cnisade. or in Order to allow time for things to settle, he pre- 
pared, with Richard of Cornwall, and other English 
nobles, to go on the crusade, so eagerly preached 
throughout Europe by the court of Rome. He had 
indeed with Earl Richard and William Longespee 

' Royal Lttien, ii. 16, in which Henry bid', his proclors at Rome do 
wbat ihey ctui to help Peier of Brittany in a dispute he has with de 
Montfort 
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been released from this vow,' and it seems doubtful chap. 

whether he ever really started on the expedition. We . ,: . 

hear nothing of his exploits in the Holy Land, nor is '"*° 
he mentioned by Matthew Paris as having joined the laTn'^'as n, 
army, though both the departure and return of William JjJ^fj^ *" 
Longespee, heir of the earldom of Salisbury, are crusade or 
especially noticed.* It is possible he had no more 
real intention of going than he had in 1261, when 
he declared he would leave England for the Holy 
Land.' The fact too, that he and his wife took 
the cross in 1247, and that it was then supposed 
to be for tne purpose of expiating the sin of 
his marriage, seems to show that he had not been 
on crusade before.* On the other hand, it must 
be said that he had a special incentive in the fact 
that his eldest brother Amauri had been taken by 
the Saracens, and was languishing with other noble 
captives in prison in Cairo.* A letter written in June 
1241 by the nobility of the kingdom of Jerusalem to 
Frederick H,* asking him to allow Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, to act as regent till the arrival 
of the emperors son Conrad, has been considered 
sufficient proof that he was in the Holy Land, and 
had distinguished himself there so as to merit this 
great mark of approbation. This seems to be the 

' Letters of Grtg. IX, quoted by PaulL 
' Afart. Par. 536. 581. 
' Ana. Osniy, 119. 

* Afatl. Far. 742. 

» Id. 530, (?) Babylon, 

• Letter printed in Houirhold Expmses, xin. dated 7 June, 1241. 
It is obvious however that the letter might have been written, though 
Simon should never have been there. Nichols seems 10 be wrong in 
stating ttiit the Annab 0/ Dunslailc say Simon went to the Holy 
Land. 
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CHAP, only ground,' though certainly a strong one, for 

.• ■ believing that Simon took part in this crusade. 
1340-43 j[,g XaAsl band of Christians was hard pressed at 

Cornwiu this time by the superior power of the Mohammedans, 
In iheEut. j^j Richards assistance, rendered perhaps even more 
valuable by his great wealth than by the troops he 
brought with him, was welcomed with the greatest 
joy on his arrival at Acre in the autumn of 1240, 
There was however but little for him to do ; a truce 
had already been struck, involving the release of the 
captives, and a special treaty was made between the 
earl and the Sultan of Egypt, which gave the former 
time to rebuild the shattered strongholds of the 
Christians, and otherwise to place their alTairs on 
a better footing.' In May 1241 he re-embarked, 
and on his passage through Italy visited his brother- 
in-law the Kmperor. He was entertained by him for 
two months with all that eastern luxury and elegance, 
which increased the fame and injured the reputation 
of Frederick II.' If Simon de Montfort was in 
the Holy Land he would probably have returned 
with Richard. He may have stayed to close the eyes 
of his brother, who died on his way home, at Otranto, 
in the summer of this year. 
Nmon Whatever be the truth on this point, we find him 

ifiii^nd. in England early in 1242. He must have been present 

' About the same time however Simon sold property to the Canoos 
of LeiceslCT to the flmount of 1,000/. — Greens Priiumn, 77. 

' See Kichaids own letter, giving an account of the expedition. — 
Matt. Par. $66. 

■ Mallhew Paris gives an interesting account of the musical and other 
entertainment^ and especially of the perfonnance of two Saracen mrls 
of grest beauty, who danced eiuuisiicly on rolling spheres, and glided 
to and fro over the polished floor wherever they would, sineing and 
clapping their hands, mterlacing ibeir arms, and bending their bodies to 
the time of the cf mbals and tamboniinea on which they played. 
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at the important council of that year, in which the chap. 
king met with the most determined opposition to his . ^\' . 
demands for money, and had to submit to a sound ^^^ 
rating from the assembled baronage for his wasteful- ^^r" 
ness, and his unconstitutional action in breaking the ^"^ ^^^^ 
truce with France without their consent* The names 
of the barons are not given by the historians, but there 
is no reason to doubt that Simon took his place among 
them ; which side he took must however remain un- 
certain. Louis IX had made his brother Alfonso 
Count of Poitou, an insult to the English claims, and 
especially to Richard of Cornwall, who held that title. 
The Count of la Marche, Henrys stepfather, found 
little difficulty in persuading the king to undertake an 
expedition to France. He promised to find the men 
if the English would provide the money. Henry, 
with his usual rashness and short-sighted ambition, 
entered on the war with a light heart. In spite of 
the opposition of the magnates he collected a large 
sum of money, by means only too well-known to the 
financial policy of the day, the policy of attacking 
singly those whom he could not break when united 
together. 

In May 1242 Henry entered upon his ill-advised Expedition 

... 1 1 t 1 T^ . ^ . 1 ^ « ^o France. 

expedition, attended by the queen, Earl Richard, and 

a few nobles, among whom was Simon de Montfort. 

It is to this affair that we must probably refer a Contem- 

very interesting satirical song, written by a French- ^^f 

man, on a certain assembly held in England to discuss 

an expedition against France.^ The writer, in sarcastic 

• 

* See below, p. 66. 

* Pdit, Songs, p. 6y Mr. Wright refers this song to 1264, and 
says it alludes to the mediation of the King of France. But nothing in 
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CHAP, and somewhat coarse language, paints the extravagant 
N^ — r- — ' pretensions of the English king, the ardent wish of 
1242 Henry and his brother Richard to recover Normandy, 
the expedi- and the paternal pride which the former takes in his 
France. ^^^ * Edward of the flaxen hair.' Henry thinks he has 
only to land and the French will run away ; he will 
march on Paris, will carry off the Sainte Chapelle 
just as it stands, for a trophy of his victory ; will have 
Edward crowned in St. Denis, and will celebrate the 
occasion with a great feast of beef and pork. But at 
the assembly in London, in which the king proposes 
the expedition, * not a baron, from best to worst, will 
move.' Afterwards however the Earls of Gloucester 
and Winchester support the king, outdoing him in 
braggadocio ; upon which Sir Simon de Montfort 
starts to his feet, with anger in his face, and advises 
the king to let the matter drop, for * the Frenchman 
is no lamb,' and will defend himself bravely. There- 
upon ensues a quarrel between de Montfort and Roger 
Bigod, who is indignant at Simons freedom of speech, 
and vows, perhaps in allusion to his own name, by 
'Godelamit* that the affair shall be brought to a 
glorious conclusion. The king appeases him, and 
there is an end of the matter. These events are of 
course not introduced here as undoubted matter of 
history, but, allowing for poetical treatment and a 

the song agrees with this hypothesis. There is no allusion to an act of 
mediation ; in\'asion and conquest are alone spoken of. The opposi- 
tion mentioned is just that of the Parliament of 1242 ; we know of no 
Parliament in 1263, or 1264, at which the events of the song would 
have been possible ; at the latter period there was no talk of an inva- 
sion of France, and Normandy was formally given up in 1259. The 
only difficulty is that Edward, then three years old, is called a bold 
knight ; but that is probably only a satirical exaggeration of his fathers 
pride in him. 
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foreign author, there is much probability in them. chap. 
The attitude in which Simon de Montfort is repre- 



1242-43 



sented is just that which he is likely to have taken ; 
the traits of the other characters accord with what we 
know of them. 

The expedition undertaken so lightly ended in a Failure of 
miserable failure. The Count of la Marche proved a tio^n.*^'^^ *" 
broken reed. Deserted by him, the English suffered 
a severe defeat at the battle of Saintes, and the Earls 
of Leicester, Salisbury, and Norfolk, with a few other 
great barons, were hardly able to save the army from 
destruction, and the country from the penalty of a 
royal ransom. This doubtless increased the favour 
in which Simon already stood at this time with the 
king,* and which the Count of Toulouse and the King 
of Aragon, hereditary foes of the house of Montfort, 
tried in vain to undermine.'* Henry bestowed upon Simon in 
him several marks of friendship ; ^ he held a most ^ah ihe°"^ 
important position in the royal council ; and when the ^'"^• 
other nobles left for England, disgusted at the ill- 
success of the campaign, and at the idle frivolities in 
which Henry wasted time and money at Bordeaux, 
he and William of Salisbury, though much to their 
own loss, remained. Simon had a year to examine 
the restless party-spirit, the faithlessness, the hatred 
of authority, which characterised those who had been 

* Leitres de Rais, 58, where Henry uses his royal privilege of taking 
possession of all prisoners in Simons favour : the letter is dated 3 July ; 
battle of Saintes fought 22 July. 

* Mati, Par. 590, 596. 

* Gifts mentioned by Pauli, Simon de Mont.^ 46. A year later Kenil- 
worth was finally conferred on the earl and countess ; the king became 
surety to Eleanor for 400/. a year, owed to her from her Irish estates ; 
Simon was made guardian of Leicester Castle, and had certain wardships 
made over to him. — Greens Princesses^ 82, 85. 
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once his fathers foes, and were now in nothing but 
name the subjects of the King of England. Henry 
at length concluded a disgraceful truce with France, 
in which he resigned all claim on Poitou, the original 
motive of the war. This was in September 1243. 
He returned to England with even less honour and in 
greater difficulties than thirteen years before ; while 
Simon de Montfort had in the interval made good 
his position in the country he had adopted as his 
own. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, 1232-49. 

We left the king at the point when he had just chap 
dismissed his old and faithful servant, the Earl of ^* — r-^ 
Kent. In spite of the unpopularity of the justiciar, it "^ 
was an evil day for the country when he fell. It was tion of 
better to be fined by Hubert de Burgh, than to be ^*'"^' 
robbed by Peter des Roches. The bishop was now 
completely master of the situation. He soon intro- 
duced numbers of Poitevins, his fellow-countrymen, 
and others into England : many were placed in posi- 
tions of authority, others served him as armed de- 
pendents. The expedition of 1230 had produced a The go- 
financial crisis. The clergy had already refused the indiffi-" 
taxes demanded. In the council of March 1232 the ^"^^*"- 
lay magnates declared they were already half-ruined 
by the expenses of personal service in the war, and 
were neither able nor in duty bound to give further 
aid. The clergy evaded the question with the plea 
that they could not vote in the absence of many of 
their members. So soon then had men come round 
^ain to the position taken up by the framers of 
Magna Carta. Here were both the great principles Principles 
therein stated, the necessity for completeness in the ^^^**«. . 

' *^ opposition. 

composition of the council, and the right of assent to 
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an extraordinary tax, again clearly put forward ; here 
were the clergy and the laity again simultaneously, 
though not yet jointly, opposing unlawful claims. 
Peter des Roches had already made the king believe 
that it was his own fault if he could get no money 
from his subjects. Henry now procured from the Pope 
a dispensation from the oath to Magna Carta, on the 
ground that he had sworn in youthful ignorance to things 
injurious to the welfare of his realm and to his royal 
prerogative.* The temper of the country was growing 
dangerous. The barons refused to appear at Oxford, 
and backed their refusal with the threat that, if Henry 
did not dismiss the bishop, they would look to choos- 
ing another king. When at length, after a third sum- 
mons, they made their appearance, it was in arms. 
The Earl of Pembroke, against whom the chief efforts 
of Peter des Roches were directed, and several other 
great barons, were outlawed, and their properties con- 
fiscated and given to the Poitevins. Robert Bacon, a 
Dominican, and a clerk in the Curia, when preaching 
before the king, told him to his face that he would 
have no peace till the bishop and his satellites were 
gone. It was no opportune time for a foreigner like 
Simon de Montfort to be claiming his rights, and 
during all this period he was probably, as we have seen, 
absent from England. 

The declaration of Peter des Roches, when the 
bishops tried to protect the outlaws, that there were 
no peers in England as in France, and that the king 
could punish rebels as he pleased, seems to have 
brought matters to a crisis. Collisions between the 

> Letters of Gregory IX, 1233 and 1234, quoted by Pauli, Gesch, 
von Eng, Hi. 594. 
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Earl Marshall and the kings troops followed in the 
winter ; the Welsh, at the earls instigation, entered 
Wiltshire, and freed Hubert de Burgh from captivity. 
The Pope himself* wrote to ask mercy for the man 
who had worked with his legates to preserve England 
from a complete rupture with the holy see. At last, 
in the Parliament of February 1234, Archbishop 
Edmund, who had just been appointed by the Pope, 
took the lead of the opposition. In full council he 
reminded the king of the evil done by this same Peter 
des Roches in the days of his father John, and de- 
clared that he and his had incurred the ban for their 
violation of the law of the land. The king yielded to 
the voice of the Church. Peter des Roches was dis- Dismissal 

of Peter 

missed. Hubert de Burgh was restored to favour, but not des 
to office ; the other outlaws were pardoned. Stephen R<^*>^- 
de Segrave, one of the most odious of the kings in- 
struments, was also degraded from his office of justi- 
ciar ; and this important post seems to have remained 
unfilled, or reduced to political insignificance, till the 
appointment of Hugh Bigod by the barons in the 
Mad Parliament.* 

Thus the first important constitutional victory of 

> F<Bd. i. 211. 

' See Foss, Judges ii. 136, 151, ed. 1848. It has been implied, 
from a passage in Matt. Paris, p. 495, that Simon de Pateshulle held 
the office of Chief Justiciar in 1233, and his son Hugh in 1234 ; but 
this rests on a misinterpretation of the words. The latter was only 
one t)f the justiciars at this time, and was appointed, not to the office 
of Chief Justiciar, but to that of Treasurer. Foss is of opinion that the 
former office remained vacant from 1234 to 1258. He also believes the 
office of Chancellor to have been vacant from 1244 to 1261, though 
several persons are mentioned in the interval as Custodes Sigilli, a new 
title 5rst used in 1255, whose holders seem to have taken the place of 
the Chancellor. Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 27$, says, * There (sc. in the 
exchequer) the treasurer stepped into the place of the justiciar, and be- 
came from the middle of the reign of Henry III one of the chief officers 
of the Crown,' 
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the reign was won ; thus was a great maxim of State, 
England for the English, successfully upheld. The 
dismissal of foreigners from office formed an im- 
portant stipulation in Magna Carta ; there was no 
point perhaps which attracted so much attention all 
through this period. But it was not yet understood 
that such relief was only temporary ; that the evils 
abolished were noisome weeds, whose strength lay 
far beneath the surface, only to be uprooted by the 
ploughshare of a radical reform. Two events soon 
made this fact visible to all. The king, urged by his 
dynastic ambition, succeeded in 1235 in bringing 
about the marriage of his sister Isabella to Frederick 
II ; but, as if to neutralise any good effects which 
that alliance might have had, he next year united 
himself to Eleanor of Provence, whose sister had 
shortly before become Queen of France. For both 
these affairs much money was wanted. Henry bound 
himself to pay 30,000 marks as Isabellas marriage-por- 
tion. His marriage with Eleanor was celebrated with 
a magnificence * which, for the moment, all that was 
high and rich and splendid in England united in con- 
tributing to produce. But a Nemesis was at hand. 
The king could not claim the regular feudal aids in 
either of these cases ; he had therefore to collect the 
money under other names.' His difficulties are shown 
by the fact that he had to ask the Emperor for a 
respite, and did not pay the full amount of the dowry 
till 1237.* The demand, repeated in that year on 



' See a detailed account in Matt, Par, 420. 

* The Annals of Tewkeshury say that tallage was exacted ; in Ann.^ 
Dunst. 142 it is said scutage was taJcen. 

• FutU i. 228, 232. 
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account of the expenses of his own marriage, was pro- 
bably the main reason of the opposition which pro- 
duced another confirmation of the charters, a remedy 
not yet seen to be hopeless with such a king as 
Henry III. 

Meanwhile the old cause of discontent had ap- influx of 
peared again. With the queen had come over her continued, 
uncles, William, bishop-elect of Valence,* Peter, 
Boniface, and Thomas of Savoy. It will be remem- 
bered that it was at the kings marriage that Simon 
de Montfort, himself a foreigner, made his first public 
appearance. Nothing in the history of that great man 
is more striking than the complete unlikeness between 
him and all those with whom he was at one time 
classed, under the hated name of alien. The popular 
feeling against foreign interference was not slow in 
manifesting itself. At the Great Council which met The 
at Merton in 1236, shortly after the marriage, it was a jJTerto^.^^ 
significant fact that the lay magnates, in resisting the 
wish of the clergy to introduce the papal decision as 
to the legitimacy of children born before marriage, 
appealed to the law of England, and protested against 
any alteration therein. The laws passed at this 
council, which are regarded as the first statutes 
passed by king and Parliament together, were little 
more than a kind of appendix to the feudal regula- 
tions of Magna Carta ; but, as such, their tendency 
was to protect the unprotected, to introduce law in- 
stead of caprice, to prevent unjust action on the part of 
the kings officers. Moreover, the union. of interests, 
so remarkable in Magna Carta, was strengthened, 

' To be distinguished from William of Valence, the kings step* 
brother. 
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as in 12 1 5, by the extension to subtenants of the 
same privileges which the greater nobles extorted 
from the king. The statutes were indeed not alto- 
gether satisfactory to the barons ; they had in vain 
attempted to diminish the centralisation of power in 
the kings hands.* They had more success shortly 
afterwards, when they insisted on the privilege of 
meeting only at Westminster. This principle had 
been hinted at, though not exactly laid down, in that 
clause of Magna Carta which provided that the 
council should be summoned to meet at a certain 
place. It will be seen later to what use it was put by 
the constitutional party. In this same eventful year 
(1236) another great advance in constitutional prin- 
ciples was made. The king tried to force Ralph, 
Bishop of Chichester, to give up the great seal. The 
bishop boldly refused, saying that it had been given 
him * by common counsel of the realm, and without 
assent of the same he would not resign it.'* This was 
a distinct improvement on the principle enunciated in 
Magna Carta, when it was only demanded that the 
great officers should be men acquainted with the law of 
the land, not that their appointment should depend on 
the authority of the National Council. 

The principle, that national assent was necessary 
for taxation, received a confirmation next year (123;), 
when the council, according to the precedent of twelve 
years before, made the grant of a thirtieth dependent 
on a renewal of the charters. At the same time it was 
proposed that the council should have a share in the 



i49. 



> In the question of jurisdiction in cases of trespass. — Ann, Buri, 



* Matt, Par. 430. He had been appointed in 1253 for life. 
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disposal of the tax. The money was to be put into 
the custody of certain of the magnates, to be spent 
by their counsel for the good of king and country. 
The barons also strengthened their hold upon the 
lower classes, by special provisions ensuring a just 
assessment by four men elected for the purpose, and 
protecting the poorest class from suffering from the 
taxJ The confirmation of the charters which was the 
price of this concession is the first public document 
to which we find the signature of Simon de Montfort 
attached.* But he was not ready }'et ; had Richard 
of Cornwall taken up with a good heart the position 
to which the popular voice called him, he might have 
rendered the labours of de Montfort to a great extent 
unnecessary. But he had much of his brothers fickle- 
ness and want of purpose. He was not without in- 
sight and sympathy with the people, but allowed 
himself to be led away by dynastic ambition and the 
enjoyment of wealth from the performance of sterner 
duties, and his temporising character led him con- 
stantly to appear as arbitrator and mediator when the 
possibility of half-measures was long past 

After this second great success the constitutional 
struggle seems to have experienced a slight lull. 
The king took advantage of it merely to heap up 
materials for a fresh disturbance. Williajn of Valence, 
the queerts uncle, remained supreme ; his brothers 
and other foreigners were richly endowed with lands 
and offices. To such an extent did this reach that 
in 1238 even the Pope- found himself constrained to 

' Fad, i. 232 ; Matt. Par. 436 ; Stubbs, Cmst, Hist. ii. 53. 

' Ann, TewJL 103 ; confirmation dated Jan. 28, 1 237. The same 
authority states that * cives et burgenses et alii multi * were present at 
the * coUoquium * in which the monevwas voted. 
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remonstrate with Henry on his ill-judged liberality to 
prelates and nobles, on the ground that such conduct 
was damaging to the Church, of which England was a 
fief.* To protect the papal interests the legate Otho 
had been sent to England the year before. The feel- 
ing against him may be guessed from the riot at 
Osney, the protection of the actors in which was one 
of the first steps by which Bishop Grosseteste won 
his universal popularity. The general state of the 
country was not likely to be happy under such a rule. 
Robbers were unusually numerous in different parts of 
England.' The grievances of the Church produced a 
strong remonstrance from the clergy, headed by the 
Bishop of Lincoln, in 1240.' But it was all in vain ; 
the legate, though appealed to, would not or could 
not protect them. The clergy, it is said, as a body, 
refused to pay ; but it is evident that many persons, 
principally the higher clergy, were forced separately 
to contribute.* On this Church, already losing all 
confidence in him as a protector, Henry had tried to 
force William of Valence in the place of Peter des 
Roches ; but before the struggle ended that prelate 
died. He was more successful in obtaining the ^^- 
tion of Boniface of Savoy to the vacant see of Canter- 
bury, in the place of the sainted Edmund. 

During the absence of Richard of Cornwall and 
other magnates on crusade there was not much 
chance of parliamentary opposition ; but when, soon 
after their return, the king resolved on the expedition 
to France, financial difKculties revived it again. In 
the famous council of 1242, of which some mention has 
been already made,* followed the first instance of an 

> Fad, i. 234. * Ann. Tewk, 115. • See below, ch. vi. 

* Ann, Tewk, 1 1 5, compared with Ann, Dunst, 154. » See p. 55. 
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absolute refusal of aid,* the confirmation of the charters chap. 
having usually solved the difficulty. So important 



was this refusal considered at the time, that a special ^^^ 
report of the proceedings^ was drawn up, in order ofthT*"*^" 
that the barons' answer might not be forgotten. They t)aronage : 
enumerated the various occasions on which tax had 
been paid, and the conditions under which assent had 
been given. The king had not kept his promises ; his 
confirmation of the charters was worthless. They 
asked, pertinently enough, what had become of the 
money voted five years before, and declared moreover 
that the king used judicial means to amerce his sub- 
jects unjustly. As for the war with France, it would 
be time enough to discuss that when the King of 
France had broken truce. In this famous protest the political 
right to know what had become of their money is advanced, 
clearly demanded, and the report incidentally proves not 
only that discussion on taxation was usual, and that a 
tax, instead of being merely announced, had come to be 
demanded, but it shows that the barons had begun to 
interfere even in the executive. The discussion of 
peace or war is a great step towards the actual exercise 
of executive authority. The summons to this Par- 
liament, addressed by the king to the magnates, 
recognises the right, in stating that the object of their 
meeting is to discuss 'certain important business 
touching our State and that of our kingdom.' ' One 
would much wish to know what part Simon de Mont- 
fort took in this debate. Many barons supported the 

* ' Contradixenint igiUir regi in faciem, nolentes amplius sic pecunia 
sua frastratorie spoliari.' — Matt. Par, 580. 

* Matt. Par. 581, $82 ; Stubbs, Set. Ch. 359. 

' This was not however the first time the summons had taken this 
fonn, as Gneist, Verw. 302, seems to imply ; see note top. 12. 

F2 
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king in the field, though they had withstood him in 
the council-hall, and among them, if the song already 
mentioned can be relied on, was Simon de Montfort.* 
From May 1242 till September 1243 the king was 
abroad. No sooner did he return than the constitu- 
tional difficulties began again. The year 1243 was 
an important one for England. It was the year ot 
the accession of Innocent IV, under whom the 
gigantic struggle between the papacy and the empire 
came to its climax, and enlisted on one side or the 
other all the forces of the civilised world. The policy 
of the Church had a most important effect on the 
internal affairs of England, and more than any other 
single cause contributed to the outbreak of 1258. 
Innocent, immediately after his accession, made stre- 
nuous efforts to collect funds for a renewal of the con- 
flict with the empire. The visit of the papal nuncio, 
Martin, who came armed with unusual powers, and 
enforced local contributions throughout England early 
in the year 1244, produced an indignant remonstrance 
from the English Church.* The clergy, besides de- 
claring . the demand in itself unjust, in that the 
Emperor was not yet condemned by the voice of Chris- 
tendom, set forth the evils produced by this constant 
drain on the national Church, whose funds ought to 
have been devoted to other purposes, and declared that 
without consent of the king and magnates, their joint 
patrons, they had no right to contribute at all. The 
spirit of the protest is intensely national ; the clergy 
were anxious to join with the laity to protect their 



» See p. 55. 

? Ann, Burt, 26$. It is given also by Matt. Par, 535, under the 
year* 1 240, as coining from the rectors of Berkshire. 
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common rights. In another protest,^ apparently chap. 

drawn up about the same time, they appeal to the ^^ "/' . . 

origin of the English Church and the objects for ^'^'^"^ 
which it was endowed, while they point out the 
danger of an attack from the Emperor, which this 

subservience to Rome may cause. Nor were the Pecuniary 

laity backward in the struggle. The disastrous ex- pi^u^^^ 

pedition to France, condemned even by the kiners general 

. , , . g, opposiiion. 

partisans,* had exhausted the private means of many. 
The inhabitants of the Cinque Ports had defended 
the coast at their own expense.^ Individual con- 
tributions, extortions from the Londoners,* and the 
like had just sufficed to keep the Court from penury 
while the king remained in France. But the evil day 
could not be avoided ; Henry appeared again as a 
suppliant before his Parliament. 

In the autumn of 1244 the magnates assembled The coun- 
for the usual Council at Westminster.* The king ^^ ° "**^' 
opened the proceedings by putting forward his demand 
for an aid, and received the answer that the question 
should be discussed. The clergy took counsel by union of 
themselves, and, having resolved on united action, ^[^^^^"^ 
proposed to the lay magnates that they should join 
their forces. The barons replied that they would do 
nothing without consent of the whole body. There- 
upon they elected a committee of twelve, four from 

» MaU. Par. 622. 

* T. Wikes^ 90, *Consumpta inutiliter, ut assolet, innumerabili 
pecunia* 

* Fctd. i. 250. 

* MaU. Par, 600. * Secundum voluntatem ct sestimationem extor- 
torum pecuniam civium mutilarunt.* 

» The chronology is much confused here, but it appears probable that 
this council was held between the end of August and the middle of 
November— such at least is the verdict of Prof. Stubbs, Const, HisL 
il 61, note 3. See Matt. Par. 639 seq. 
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each of the three bodies into which the council ap- 
pears to have been theoretically divided.' There were 
four earls: those of Cornwall, Leicester, Norfolk, 
and Pembroke. From the corresponding class of the 

* clergy there were four chosen ; the Archbishop-elect 
of Canterbury, and the Bishops of Winchester. 
Lincoln, and Worcester. Of the baronage, lay 
and ecclesiastical, appeared two abbots and two lay 
barons. It was resolved that what the twelve thought 
best should be explained to the whole body, and that 
the twelve should enter into no negotiation with the 

I king but by consent of all. A formal complaint was 
then drawn up, stating that the king had not kept the 
promises made at theconfirmation of charters in 1237, 
that the public money was wasted, that for want of a 
Chancellor unjust privileges and exemptions were con- 
ferred. They demanded therefore that a Justiciar 
and a Chancellor' should be appointed, who should 
uphold the Commonwealth. 

The king, after repeated efforts which failed to 
bend or weary out the stubborn resistance of the 
baronage, prorogued the council till next spring 
with certain vague promises, trusting that dis- 
sension would cause a split in the enemies' camp. 
Hoping to find the clergy more amenable than the 
lay barons, he attempted to coerce them separately 

' The commillee is said to' have been elected by the clenis, the laici, 
the barones, four froni each class. Tlie usual division of' the clergy 
attending a council into bisho|)S (including archbishops) and abbots, 
answered to that of the laity into earl^j and barons ; but here the clems 
are the bishops, the laici arc the eails, and the barones are the rest of 
the clergy and laity. 

• The Chancellor, Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, was just dead 
(Jan. 3t, 1244) ; the last justiciar was dismissed (en yeai^ before (see 
note I p. 61). 
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by exhibiting letters from the Pope, bidding them chap. 
contribute to the support of a king, * of all the kings 



of the earth, the dearest to the Holy See.' The """^'^^ 
clergy, unable to resist the pressure put upon them 
by king and Pope, were at their wits* end, and were 
beginning to yield, when the noble bearing of Bishop 
Grosseteste turned the scale. Persuaded by his words, 
* Let us not be divided from the common council ; for 
it is written. If we be divided, we shall all die/ they 
avoided the royal solicitations by a timely flight from 
London. They were however soon assembled again 
to hear the demands of the nuncio Martin, who had 
lately arrived, and, having been somewhat roughly re- 
pelled by the king, had made direct application to the 
clei^y. Placed thus, as they themselves expressed The clergy 
it, like corn in the mill, they began to argue that they yield, 
would have to choose between two evils, and seeing 
that the kings petition was supported by the Pope, 
and that it did not do violence to their national pre- 
judices, they resolved to give way to the royal de- 
mand. Meanwhile the magnates had sketched out Proposed 
a plan,* in accordance with which the king should go\"m- 
transact the business- of government with the aid of '"*^"^- 
four Cjbuncillors or Conservators of Liberties, as they 
were to be called. These were to be elected by the 
whole body of the baronage, and two of the number 

* Mfitt, Par, 640, gives what appears to be a draft sketch of a scheme 
of government, to be presented to the king, his consent to which, with 
a confirmation of charters, was to be the condition of a new vote. It is 
inserted by Matthew Paris without any remark, and may possibly not be- 
long to this year, but the ideas expressed in it make it appear improbable 
that it should come any earlier, while they are in accord with the 
demands put forward at this time. Prof. Stubbs points out {Const, 
Hist. ii. 63) that in several respects this scheme resembles the later 
plans of de Montfort. 
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CHAP, at least were to be always in attendance on the king ; 

. ,_: ■ the Justiciar and the Chancellor were also to be 

1*44-45 chosen by the council, and no writ not signed by the 
lary con- latter and sealed with the great seal was to be con- 
SmUm"* sidered legal. It does not seem however that this 
plan was ever presented to the king ; for although 
the lay magnates, on hearing of the likelihood of de- 
fection on the part of the clergy, besought them to 
act only by common counsel of all, as they had agreed 
to do, yet, when the council met, the king, by pro- 
mises and solicitations addressed to individuals, per- 
suaded the members to grant him what he asked. 
Even so however it was given under the name of one 
of the three feudal aids, that for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter. This is most important, as showing 
that the principle of assent was no loiter restricted 
to the levying of extraordinary aids, but was now 
extended even to those which in Magna Carta had 
been allowed to belong of right to the king. At the 
same time a list was made and presented to the king 
of ail the taxes levied during his reign, as a reminder 
that such a state of things could not be suffered any 

buinoito longer. The nuncio however, who, thinking to avail 
the nuacio. •* ■ ■ o 

himself of the appearance of concession, now renewed 

his application to the clergy, received so decided a 

rebuff that he is said by the chronicler to have howled 

with rage and mortification,' 

Pnrfia- The money voted in this council went the way of all 

^miiiet the rest Even the staunchest royalists must have been 

ocetioue. j^ despair. The king, having undertaken an expedition 

I * Dicitur magistet Martinus oblntrasse comminando.' — Matt. Par. 
644. The clei^ were aided by the kings pn^bilion to contribute 
fcoiQ their lay fees. 
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against the Scotch in 1244, which was only prevented chap. 
from leading to a war by the resolute bearing of the ^— ^r^^ — ' 
King of Scotland and his army, and by the mediation ^^^"^^ 
of certain nobles, proposed an attack on the Welsh 
in the autumn of the next year. These attempts were 
doubtless intended to stir up • a warlike enthusiasm, 
and to open the purses of the refractory nobility. But 
the barons were not to be duped so easily. To Henrys The kings 
renewed demands they returned a point-blank refusal, refused, 
in contempt of a king whose self-indulgence and prodi- 
gality had reduced him to such a point that he could 
hardly appear in public for the crowd of debtors 
waiting to assail him.* It is evident that the feeling 
of disgust at such a government as this, and the con- 
sequent resistance to the king, were increasing rapidly. 

But the popular party did not yet understand their Disunion 
true interests. Against a disunited enemy the king popular 
could still make head.* Ten years more were needed p*^'^* 
before the union became firm ; the frequent use 
of committees testifies to that jealousy which pre- 
vented the malcontents from joining under one mans 
headship. At this time Bishop Grosseteste was 
perhaps most capable of taking the lead ; but, as we 
have seen, he was not master even of his own class. 

The above-mentioned council is especially interest- Attitude of 
ing to us as being that in which Simon de Montfort Montfon. 



formally took his place in the ranks of the opposition. 
He had now been for seven years a member of the 
royal council Although nearly half that time had 
been spent abroad, he had had plenty of opportuni- 
ties of seeing the way in which the government was 

» Matt, Par, 650. 

* The magnates are said to have been ' vacillantes et dissidentes.* — 
Abbrev, Chron, 292. 
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carried on. His early leaning towards the king, 
which was probably prompted by motives of personal 
ambition, and the necessity of gaining a safe footing 
in the country, had received a rude shock five years 
before, and the incapacity of Henry, evinced in the 
French expedition and its consequences, seems finally 
to have opened his eyes. The king had, as we have 
seen, made great efforts lately to secure him as a 
partisan ; and that he did not as yet throw himself 
heart and soul into the opposite scale is shown by his 
appearance on this same occasion as a mediator be- 
tween the king and the bishops. 

Still his appearance among the twelve representa- 
tives of the community tells its own tale. It is hard 
to see what opportunity he can have had of raising 
himself to that position, unless it were in the great 
debates of 1243, in the Court at Bordeaux, or in the 
preliminary discussions in the Parliament of this very 
year. It does not however follow that he was at this 
time more decided in his opposition than Richard of 
Cornwall, who was also a member of the committee.' 

Although the attempt at an alliance between 
clergy and laity broke down in 1 244, they seldom pre- 
sented a more united front against papal exactions 
than in the next year. A protest from ' the magnates 
and the whole people of England' was sent in 1245 

' Dr. Pauli does not seem lo give sufEcient weight to the appearance 
of Simon in this parliament, or to the part he took in 1246. He soys, 
(Simon ae Moni., p. 46,) ' S. blieb stummer Zuscbaner der Misaregier- 
ung ;' and p. 48, ' fiinf Jahre tang sah der Graf ohne Partei lu ergreifen 
diesem Treiben zu.' It is very improbable that his mind was not made 
up before the year IZ5S, as Mr. Green too \,SheTi Hisiory, p. 149) 
implies. I now find however (hat Prof. Stubbs (Cvtuf. Nisi. n. 64) 
expresses a similar opinion : ' Sinion .... must have led a quiet life on 
his estates till 1248.' Comparatively quiet it wa^ no doubt 
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to the Pope, then in council at Lyons. Frederick II chap. 
had been excommunicated, and the Pope made yet • — ^ *— 
more exorbitant demands on his fief of England ; but "^^ 
the English proctors withstood him to the face, and, 
knowing well the real object for which the money was 
wanted, refused to allow the pretext that it was to be 
applied for the liberation of the Holy Land.^ The 
English nobility were directly injured by the trans- 
ference of patronage from them to the Curia ; Italian 
ecclesiastics, it had been calculated, drew a larger 
revenue from England than the king. This last fact, 
which a commission appointed by Henry himself this 
year had brought to light,* seems to have restored him 
for a while to his senses.^ He too was infected with The king 
the prevailing enthusiasm, and posed for the next two L?tion^to 
or three years as the head of the antipapal party in ****^ ^^'^' 
England. He had already last year forbidden the 
bishops to contribute from their lay fiefs. Now, when 
the Pope, after deferring his answer to the English 
proctors for some time, wrote to the bishops bidding 
them renew the oath of fealty, which involved the 
yearly tribute to the Holy See, the king in a rage vowed 
he would protect the liberties of England, even if the 
bishops would not. So strong was the opposition 
that Innocent had to resort to conciliatory measures.* 
The nuncio Martin was however driven from the The 

nuncio 
» Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, and Roger, Earl of "P^Ued. 

Norfolk, were two of the proctors.- — Ann. Dunst. 167. 

» The amount calculated was 60,000 marks yearly. — Abbreit. Chron. 

294; cf. the protest from 'magnates et universitas regni Anglia;.' — 

Fad. i. 262. 

* *■ Rex aliqu^ntulum con versus ad se coepit detestari curix cupidi- 
tatem/ — Matt. Par. 659. 

* Bulls promising to reward English prelates with permission to 
enjoy plurality of benefices, and confirming to the lay magnates the 
right of patronage. - -FatL i. 262. 
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CHAP, kingdom. He had taken up his abode in the Temple, 

* 1^ — * and thence sent his letters and collectors forth to drain 

'^5 ^j^g j.;^j^ monasteries and chapters of all their wealth, 

nuncio His insatiable greed at length forced the baronage to 

expelled. ^^^ ^^ j^^ j^^^ \\\^\x own hands. Fulk Fitz-War in 

was sent to bid him begone, and that within three 
days, or he and his would be cut to pieces. The terri- 
fied priest sought in vain for help from Henry. To 
his lequest for a safe-conduct, * May the Devil give 
you a safe-conduct to hell,' was the reply of the pious 
king. He was however allowed the escort of a single 
groom, and lost no time in making his escape to Dover.^ 
According to one authority, even the regular papal 
tribute was objected to in the council, on the ground 
that it had not been voted by the national as- 
sembly.* 

Vacillation But, under this seeming firmness, weakness and 

vacillation were already apparent.' Orders having 
been given to prevent papal legates or letters entering 
England without permission, a papal bull had been 
seized at Dover; but the king was frightened by 
Martin into ordering its delivery. From this and 
similar proofs the nature of the opposition was soon 

Wsho^s • seen. The bishops, utterly distrustful of the kings 
protection, and knowing his character as well as did 
the Pope, thought it hopeless to resist and less ruinous 
to conciliate. Under this idea they had agreed to the 
papal demands at the Council of Lyons/ in the hope 

* See an amusing account in Matt, Par, 659. 
^ Bart. Cotton^ 125. 

' * Anglorum nobiUum corda mutantia, necnon et regis inconstantia 
muliebris.' — Matt, West, 208. 

* These demands were a sum of 6,000 marks, and the first years 
revenues of vacant benefices in the diocese of Canterbury. — Matt, Par, 
692, 707. 
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that the Pope would be satisfied. The Bishop of chap. 

Ill 
Lincoln went so far as to send round the letters — /_^ 



authorising the appropriation of the revenues of ^'^} 

^ who BTIVC 

vacant benefices. This was a distinct invasion of the way to the 
royal privilege, in accordance with which the revenues ^^'^' 
of at any rate the more important benefices when 
vacant belonged to the Crown. On the publication of 
these letters the king was at first much enraged, but, 
thinking discretion the better part of valour, he soon 
gave way, and the Pope at once increased his demands. 
This abortive ebullition of wrath on the part of the 
king was repeated several times this year. The list 
of papal exactions is too long to relate. Henry resisted 
for some time, but the Pope knew with whom he had 
to deal. *This petty king is recalcitrant,* said he, 
' and must be chastised/ With that he instructed the 
Bishop of Worcester, in case of further resistance, to 
lay the kingdom under an interdict. The king yielded 
and England was given over to papal avarice.* It 
must be acknowledged as some excuse for the king 
that the bishops at this time, actuated a good deal by 
schemes of their own,^ neglected the paramount duty 
of resisting these unla^^ful aggressions, and even threw 
their weight into the opposite scale ; but it was Henri's 
own fault that they had lost all confidence in him. 

Encouraged by this victory, the Pope seemed bent Funher 
upon trying how much the patience of the English ©f XT*^ 
Church would bear. He put forward the almost in- ^**p^ 
credible demand of one-third from all beneficed clergy, 
one-half from all non-residents, and one-twentieth 

* 'Impune hiatibus Romanse avaritise satisfactum.* — Matt, Par, 

709. 

• See cb. vi. 
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from certain exempted persons.* The collection of 
this enormous tax was for the time postponed by the 
royal prohibition, which the bishops were glad enough 
to obey. But meanwhile the papal exactions, added 
to the expenses of a Welsh war, resultless as usual, 
had produced in the Lent Parliament of 1246 a 
summing-up of all the grievances which the English 
Church and nation suffered at the hands of the Pope. 
The Parliament was summoned expressly to discuss 
the state of the realm, at this time * tottering and in 
ui^ent need.' ^ The remonstrance was sent by the 
magnates, the barons of the sea-ports, the clergy, and 
the whole people. Simon de Montfort signed his 
name on this famous document next after the Earl of 
Cornwall. In this letter, the last protest addressed by 
the representatives of the nation to their oppressor 
— for the letter sent in the spring of next year did not 
emanate apparently from the *universitas ' — the barons 
declared the discontent of the nation to have risen to 
such a height that, spite of the affection they bore to 
the Church, they would soon have to take active mea- 
sures, and would help the Church and people of Eng- 
land to the best of their power. The danger both to 
Church and king was great, and only to be avoided by 
timely concession. They proceeded to state the results 
of the papal policy in England, and remonstrated 
humbly but firmly with the Pope on the injustice 
of his claims. The letter was supported by one from 

* There are slight variations in the statement of this demand, but 
the amount is well substantiated by Matt, Par, 716 ; Ann, Burt, 276 ; 
T, IVikfs, 94. 

* Matt, Par. 696 ; in Hist, Angl. 4 it is said to have been the 
demand made in 1245 for one years revenue of vacant benefices which 
first produced the storm. 
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the clei^, confirming the justice of the barons' com- chap. 

plaints, and introduced by one of similar tenour from . ,.: • 

the king. The only answer vouchsafed by the Pope ."^^ 
was an increase in his demands as stated above.' The iheremoa- 
objections of the clergy, carefully drawn up, and their "f*"™- 
appeal to the general council, were equally ineffec- 
tual. One more despairing appeal from ' the clergy 
and people of the province of Canterbury ' was sent 
next year, but the tone is that of a crushed and broken 
people, humbly praying the tyrant to leave them 
enough to support life. 

The struggle seems for the time to have been a compnv 
given up as hopeless. Still this letter produced some jJJ^^ted 
effect, for the Curia, fearing to drive their petitioners 
into a desperate resistance, yielded so far as to com- 
mute their various demands for a lump sum of 1 1,000 
marks, and gave up the claim on the personal pro- 
perty of ecclesiastics dying intestate, which the Pope 
had made the previous year. This seemed to the 
heads of the Church so advantageous an offer that 
they closed with it at once. The policy of the bishops Disunion 
had however produced disunion in the Church, and j?."'*. 
they became the object of so much suspicion and ill- 

I The Popes letter {Fad. i. ?66) cannot be an answer to the remon. 
slranee of 1146, and must teilly belong to 1147, nol 1246, n given by 
Rymer, since \a) it is dated 13 June, in the fourth year of Innoceni IV, 
he having been elected J4 June, 1143 ; (*) it is in answer to the kings 
request to give up the twentieth, whereas no such request occurs in 
Henrys letter of 1146 ; (<-> the twentieth was not demanded, with the 
other enactions, till 30 April, 1346, while Henrys letter accompanies 
the barons' letter, dated ZB March. (The twentieth alluded to may be 
the 6,000 marks promised by the bishops at Lyons in 1245 ; cf, Ann. 
Burt. zSo seq.). Further the bull specially touching the half to be 
taken from non-reiudents, given in Fad. i. 264, under 1145, belongs to 
1246, being dated 29 Dec., in the fourth year of Innocents ponlificale. 
The Popes letter (Fad. \. 266) must therefore be in answer to a letter 
from the king, no longer extant, probably accompanying the icmon' 
sIniiiceofll47. But see Mr. Lnards note on this letter (.^(wi.furt. 285). 
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feeling that they absented themselves from Parlia- 
ment, knowing that * the hearts of men were sore/ ' 
On the other hand, the exemptions of several orders — 
the Templars, Cistercians, and others — the special ex- 
emptions given to various branches of the regular 
clergy, and the somewhat subservient proselytism of 
the Franciscans and Dominicans, who were looked on 
by the older foundations as the Popes jackals,' must 
have produced a sense of unfairness, and sown the 
seeds of distrust and discord among the leaders of the 
English Church. Truly, as Ranke says, 'England ap- 
peared no longer a free country ; all her riches went 
to serve the Pope of Rome, and the Crown itself be- 
came the tool of the hierarchy.' ^ And with the sore- 
ness from these exactions came the bitter feeling that 
English contributions produced not gratitude but con- 
tempt ; the Curia laughed at those whom they robbed, 
the Pope called Henry a partisan -of the Emperor, and 
seemed to threaten him with a similar fate. 

The affection of all classes towards the Church 
began to grow cold.* The disappointment of all hope 
of help from the king, and his want of faith in par- 
ticular instances,* caused a suspicion that his resist- 
ance was merely pretended, that he was in reality 
doing his best for the Pope. This, like the still vaguer 
suspicion of collusion between the Pope and the 



' *Corda omnium sauciari.' — Matt, Par, 719. 

' * Scvluli papal is pecuniae collectores ;' * omnia ad commodum 
domini Papae diligentes negotiatores.* — Matt, West, 245. Friars 
Minors were sent to collect in 1247, among whom two Englishmen, 
Alexander and John, are especially named. — Matt, Par, 722. 

■ Eng, Gesch. i. 57, Quoted by Pauli. 

* * Tepuit devotio ^delium et ^lialis affectus charitatis.' — Matt. Par. 
719. 

* A flagrant instance of this is given in Matt, Par, 730. 
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Emperor,* which must have been dissipated ere this, chap. 

shows the universal distrust, and partly accounts for > r-^— * 

the lack of effort which prevailed, and which would "^^^ 
have resulted in complete despair had not the people 
found some one in whom they could confide. At this 
time even the news of a combination of French nobles 
to resist the papal exactions in that country failed to 
rouse the English baronage to a similar effort. Crime 
of course abounded. Money had deteriorated so Bad state 
much in value in consequence of mutilation that it country, 
was resolved to issue a new coinage ; the die was 
altered by the prolongation of the cross to the mar- 
gin, the object being to make it no longer possible 
to clip the coin. The mint was handed over to 
Richard of Cornwall as compensation for the debt of 
20,000/. which his brother owed him. The change of 
coinage was managed so badly as to produce great 
distress in the land.^ In 1 249 a terrible system of 
robbery and collusion therewith was discovered at 
Winchester. Several of the culprits belonged to tho 
kings household, and pleaded that they had been 
driven to crime by the non-payment of their wages.* 
But while the king omitted to pay his lacqueys, he 
enriched his relations and favourites. The plague of New influx 
aliens had broken out afresh. The king took pity on 
his half-brothers, who were now orphans, their mother 
having died in 1 246. They came to England next 
year, and with them a swarm of hungry Poitevins. 
Noble English youths were married perforce to pen- 
niless and, as report said, ill-bom and ill-favoured 
foreign maidens ; William of Valence received a rich 
heiress ; his brother Aylmer was raised to the bishopric 

» MM. West. 205. * AfaiL Par. 748. • Id. 760, 

G 
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of Winchester, though he died soon after consecration 
without having enjoyed the see. Even Baldwin, the 
banished Emperor of Constantinople, came to Eng- 
land a? if to the worlds poor-house.* No wonder that 
the English were despised and robbed by other nations; 
that the whole world acted on the new version given by 
the Pope of the saying, that of those who have much, 
much shall be required. The Emperor called the 
English weak as women, and even the opponents of 
papal arrogance likened this country to Balaams ass. 
spurred and beaten till she at length found a voice.^ 
And soon the king, not to be behindhand in the race, 
began to give up all resistance, and joined eagerly 
with the spoilers in wasting the land committed to his 
charge. The English are indeed a long-suffering race, 
but the miseries they endured during this time leave 
only a feeling of amazement that the revolt of 1258 
did not break out ten years sooner. 

The parliamentary history of this period is little 
more than a wearisome repetition of demands for 
money, and resistance generally made in vain. Since 
1244 no new ideas made their appearance. It was 
the time during which the papal claims usurped every 
ones attention. Just at the close indeed a new turn 
was given to affairs by the kings desertion of the 
national policy he had, however feebly, pretended to 
take up. His renewed extravagance and favouritism 
caused the tide of opposition to begin to flow against 

> Matt. West. 226, 227. 

• * Angli vilescunt et depauperantur.* — Afatt. West. 249, under year 
1 25 1. ' Puteus inexhaustus est (so. Anglia), et ubi multa abundant de 
multis multa possunt extorqucri,* words of the Pope, McUt. Par. 705 ; 
see the picture given by a certain cardinal, an Englishman, of the. posi- 
tion of the papacy in 1246, when opposing the Popes intention of 
putting England under an interdict. —Id. 715. 
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him rather than against Rome. His demands for 
money at the Lent Parliament of 1248 met with a ' 
stubborn refusal. ' How was it,' the barons asked, 
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spite of all his promises .' ' A long list of complaints "'™'' 
was brought forward, accusing him of extravagance 
and manifold injustice, and showing the fatal conse- 
quences of his acts ; the old demand for the appoint- 
ment of the high officers of State by the council was 
renewed. The king prorogued Parliament, but with- 
out effect Finding the barons still refractory, he at resisted by 
last refused outright to allow the principle for which "" '""*^" 
they strove, and argued that he was only claiming a 
privilege allowed to every free man in acting without 
counsellors and as he would.' The barons therefore 
unanimously declared their resolution not to submit 
to further spoliation, and the council broke up, neither 
party having gained its object, in mutual anger and 
di^ust. The king seems however to have yielded 
at least in word, for Parliament met at Easter 1249 
to carry out what he had promised as to the election 
of officers of State ; but owing to the absence of 
Richard of Cornwall, who was still looked up to as 
the head of the opposition, nothing was done.* 

It had been discovered by this time that the only Appoint. 
means of checking the judicial abuses which prevailed, Jj^j^,^ 

and the enormous power conferred upon the kine by ^y f>* 
,. , r t ... .. . , council. 

his command of the admmistration, lay m gettmg 

possession of the great offices under which the dif- 

I Matt. Par. 748. 

' Id. 765. The same reason is given in the original t«xt of 
the Hist. Ai^. SI ; the later text, which sutPs thftt Heniy refused the 
demand again, seenLS tn be taken from [he account of (he Parliament of 
1248. 
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ferent branches of government were organised. The 
system established by Henry II was, as has been 
often said, a great bureaucracy. To keep such a 
machine in order it was necessary that a man of 
business like its founder should beat its head. It was 
encompassed by many dangers, both to king and 
people, though a blessing to the latter under an able 
monarch. To the former the chief danger was that 
the great offices should become hereditary in certain 
great families, or that the baronage should get the 
appointment to them into their own hands. A cen- 
tralised government, though immensely powerful when 
the centre is strong, is more open to assault when the 
centre is weak. The barons were right in directing 
their efforts on the citadel ; the king tried to hide his 
weakness by leaving the chief posts unfilled, and ruling 
through subordinates. 

It seems hardly doubtful that Simon de Montfort 
took a leading part in the stru^le which I have at- 
tempted to sketch. Whenever any names are men- 
tioned as taking the lead, though this, it is true, is 
seldom enough, his is amongst them. He was present 
at the Parliament of 1 248.' How much is owing to 
him it is impossible to say. But we have seen the 
opposition growing stronger and stronger, and the 
character of the last debate, the boldness of the ac- 
cusations brought against the king, the emphatic 
refusal of his demands, seem to point to the rapid 
approach of a crisis. It is difficult not to connect in 
some way the absence of Simon de Montfort on the 
Continent with the sudden lull in the internal politics 



n the oppositi<Hi oj 
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of Enf^Iand after his departure. If the opposition chap. 

flagged, it was not because the evils under which the ■ ,^ — - 

country laboured were less. They were gradually "^"'W 
accumulating, till the thought of them became a fixed 
resolve that such a state of things must have an end. 
Meanwhile the man who was to give that thought 
expression had another work to do ; and while the 
way in which he performed his task is quite sufficient 
to justify the choice, the tendencies he had already 
shown, and the obvious dislike and jealousy with 
which the king regarded him while he was in Gascony, 
make it hard to avoid the suspicion that Henry was 
glad to see him out of the country, and perceived in 
him already his most determined opponent. 

Of Simons private life during the period we know Private 
but little. A young family was growing up around simonde 
him in his home at Kenilworth, We hear of his visit- Momfori. 
ing the monastery of Waverley in the spring of 1245, 
in company with the countess and two of their sons ; 
an event recorded with much satisfaction by the 
chronicler.' In the year 1 247 he and his wife took 
the cross, but the expedition to Palestine, if such was 
contemplated, was postponed indefinitely by his ap- 
pointment in Gascony. He lived in intimate friend- 
ship with the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose house his 
children were for some time brought up ; with the 
Franciscan Adam Marsh, one of the most learned 
men of the day, who seems almost to have filled the 
post of confessor to him and his wife ; and with John 
of Basingstoke, Archdeacon of Leicester, a man who 
had studied at Athens, and was deeply versed in the 

' Ahh. Wav., qaoted by Mrs. Green, Princtistt n. 87, 
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literature of Greece and Rome.' He studied Grosse- 
' testes political pamphlets, and interchanged with him 
and other friends letters on the chief topics of the 
day.' At the same time he doubtless watched with 
careful eyes the feelings of the less influential classes 
around him, as he did those of the baronage in the 
council hall at Westminster. Knowing as we do his 
character and after-life, it is hard to believe that he 
remained idle all this time, or that he emerged from 
obscurity into the daylight of public life when he 
took upon himself the task of saving Gascony for the 
English Crown. 

' His death m 1252 caused the earl much %artom.—Malt Far, 
83s- 

* Moiuiin. Fraaciic. iIos«q. 163, 170, StC. Grosseteste sent him a 
treatise, 'dc principatu recniet lyrannidis,' which he returned through 
Adam Mar^. He was much struck by the bishops projiosal ' de libw- 
andis animabus,' and was prepared to support it 'cum complicibns suis, 
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CHAPTER IV. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT IN GASCONY. 

It was in the year 1248 that Henry resolved to send chap. 
Simon de Montfort as his viceroy to Gascony. Henrys . ^ ^y- 
own experience, gathered in the expedition of 1242, '*48 
showed how untrustworthy were his allies, how rebel- c^ny. 
lious his subjects. At the head of the restless nobility 
stood Gaston of Beam ; on the south the King of 
Navarre t)nly waited for a chance of attack; on the north 
the progress of France was always a cause of anxiety.' 
Surrounded by jealous neighbours, and torn by internal 
faction, the rescue of the province demanded the 
best man that could be sent — a soldier, statesman, 
and diplomatist in one. The condition of England 
and the fickleness of Henry had had a bad effect on 
the dependency ; the seneschals had been changed 
nearly twenty times since Henry came to the throne. 
Many of the merchants were thinking of exporting 
their wine to Spain instead of England,^ and the King 
of Aragon was ready, as we shall see, to bring forward 
a claim to the province. Henry knew the danger, and 
gave Simon extraordinary powers. He was called simons 
not by the usual title * seneschal,' but * locum-tenens ' powers. 

» Paul!, Simon <U Mont, 51. ■ Royal Letters ii. 379. 
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of the king.* Henry made him a grant of money, 
which however, like most of his promises, seems to 
have remained unfulfilled ; and secured to him the 
revenues of his earldom for eight years after his death. 
Money was borrowed for his first expenses, and large 
sums extorted from the Londoners.* With such funds 
hastily collected, and with royal authority for six years,' 
Simon started in the autumn of 1 248, and on his way 
through France succeeded in prolonging the truce, 
but only from September to Christmas 1 248.* 

He immediately set to work with such energy that 
he brought Gaston of Beam to submission, and com- 
pelled the King of Navarre to agree to the arbitration 
of a committee of four, to be chosen by the opposing 
parties.* He had taken prisoner one of the most 
prominent freebooters, Bertram of Egremont, and re- 
turned at Christmas, much to the joy of the king and 
the whole Court, to bring the news of his success, and 
take counsel as to his future proceedings.* 

In February 1249 he returned to the Continent 
On his way through Paris he addressed a letter to 
the king, which shows the difficulty of his position in 
Gascony, and the uncertainty of support at home.^ 
He tells the king he has received news of a conspiracy 
of the Gascon nobles who had forfeited their estates, 

* He was however afterwards generally called * Senescallus Vas- 
coniae.* 

* Roy. Letters ii. 380 ; Mait. West. 235. 

* Rot. Lit. Pat. 7 Sept. 1248 ; Matt. Par. 838. 

* Fad. L 269. 
^ JbU. 

* Matt. Par. 757 : * Cujus (sc. Comitis) adventus R^em . . . non 
mediocriter exhilaravit.* 

* Roy. Letters ii. 52. The letter is not signed or dated, but, as Dr. 
Shirley says, it can hardly be from any one but Simon. If so, it is es- 
pecially interesting, as it is the only literary production of his which we 
possess. 
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which would be certain to break out about Whitsun- chap. 

IV 

tide. His position is dangerous, since he befriends -- — r^ — ' 
the lower classes and defends the rights of the Crown, ***^ 
and therefore is hated by the nobility. He wishes 
to speak with the king again, and to get sufficient 
forces, for of the royal rents he cannot get a penny. 
Another difficulty is the guerilla character of the war ; 
the rebels move in troops of twenty to forty, burning 
and pillaging as they go. But the most important and at 
reason why he must speak with the king is, that his 
enemies will accuse him at Court, and say he is the 
man who set the province all aflame with civil war. 
He then assures the king of the good state of his 
castles and garrisons in Gascony, and says that he 
will visit him as soon as his business in Paris is done.^ 
His fear of Henrys fickleness was only too well 
justified. His position was indeed a hard one ; no • 
money, no troops of the right sort — he probably 
wanted some light-armed Welsh or Irish, such as 
were found useful on a later occasion — a series of 
isolated castles to take, secret foes at home, and the 
constant danger of a war with France. 

Whether he returned home or not seems uncertain ; He sub- 
at any rate he found time in the course of the summer pr^n4 
to bring the rebels again to subjection. This time he ^^^ 
sent Gaston of Beam and others to England, and 
proceeded to secure his conquests with a string of 
forts. His success appears to have delighted the king, 
for in June we find him renewing to Simon and his 

• This business was probably a prolongation of the truce. It seems 
to have been prolonged from Christmas 1248 to mid-June 1249, when 
Peter of Savoy was sent out to prolong it to t Nov. of that year. In 
1250 Richard of Cornwall went to prolong it for sixteen years.— />//«-/ 
de Rois i. 82. 
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CHAP, son his former gift of the Norman escheats within his 

fief, and in November he allowed him the Irish 

revenues and the proceeds of the sale of the royal 

wine, to fortify and protect the province.' But 

in'b^'"w!^. Henrys weakness already threw difficulties in his 

way. Some of the rebels seem to have escaped from 

Gascony, and to have come of their own will to 

England to beg the kings mercy.* Of these Henry 

took hostages, and sent them back to be tried in 

Gascony, with injunctions that they were to be 

treated with moderation ; at the same time destroying 

the whole effect of Simons work by pardoning Gaston 

of Beam and Arnold de Hasta. ' Such a labour of 

Sisyphus was the service of Henry III.'' It may 

have been on this account that he returned to England, 

for he was again in the country some time this year. 

We find the citizens of London appealing to him 

Appeal to and other magnates for protection in their suit with 

thTcioSSs *^^ Abbot of Westminster— a sufficient proof that 

of LondoD. he had already won a reputation as a friend of the 

people. The magnates, among whom was the kings 

brother, immediately attacked the king and the abbot 

with threats and reproaches, and compelled the former 

to retrace his steps.* This intervention on the part 

of Leicester is not likely to have put him on better 

terms with the king. Nevertheless he went on bravely 

Hecotn- with his work. In the course of the year 1249 he 

Sli^'ion *°°'* *^^ castle of Egremont, and forced the Count of 

of Gas- Fronzac, in accordance with his injunctions(to submiL' 

' Roy. Lttter! ii, 55, 56, 380. 
' Fad. i. 371, 

* Quart. Rni. cxix. 40. 

■ IM. di AiU. Lfg. ijseq ; -Wort. Par. 783. 

* The Count of Froniac had been accused before the king last year 
(Fad. i. 271), and the latter had warned SimonofiL—rftfC UUtriv,. 63. 
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Finally, on the first Sunday of Advent, he compelled chap. 
the citizens of Bordeaux to settle their quarrel,* and 



124^51 



with this his victory, in spite of the kings folly, 
seemed to be complete. No wonder his praise was 
in every ones mouth, and that he was said ' in all his 
dealings to have followed nobly in his fathers steps/ * 

In a task like his constant effort was needed, and ^ij]™?" /" 
for constant effort constant supplies. But these it money ; 
was impossible to obtain; a well-r^ulated finance 
was one of the most conspicuous wants in the England 
of the day. The scanty aid from home was soon 
exhausted ; Simons private means followed. At returns to 

_, England, 

Epiphany 1251 he was again in England. He seems 
to have returned some time in the winter of 1250- 
125 1, arriving worn and travel-stained at his home, 
with only three attendants. In February 125 1 he 
was with the queen at Windsor, endeavouring, it 
would seem, to persuade his sister-in-law to use her 
influence in his behalf.' But others had been there 
before him, and though the king could not resist his andap- 
appeal when made face to face, the answer shows {lie king, 
what had been going on behind the earls back. He 
had been accused of severity and injustice, and even 
treachery, and it is evident the king more than half 
believed the reports. Still, so bravely had he fought, 
and so emphatically did he deny the charge, and re- 
mind the king of his own experiences in Gascony, 
that Henry could not resist. *By the head of God, who gives 

\ way 

Sir Earl,' said he, * thou hast said the truth, and I 
will not refuse thee aid, since thou hast fought so well. 

* This peace, given in Fad. i. 275, was confirmed by the king on 
3 June, 1253. — Lettres de Rois i. 83. 

' * Per omnia patrissare diceretur.* — Matt, Par, 767. 

• Matt, Par, 810 ; cf. Mon, Franc, 152. 
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But grievous complaints have come up to me, how 
that those who came to thee, aye, even those whom 
thou summonedst as if in good faith, thou hast thrown 
into prison and allowed to perish in their bonds.' 
With this surly acquiescence the earl had to content 
himself.* The requisite men and money were raked 
together from all quarters, from the Leicester estates, 
from Flanders, and elsewhere. With them Simon 
returned to Gascony, accompanied by his wife, in the 
autumn of 1251, and put down the rebels for the third 
time. His expenses, doubtless, were great ; Adam 
Marsh had to write to the countess, warning her not 
to increase them by luxury and display in dress, and 
to beware of giving way to licence of tongue, lest she 
should thereby increase her husbands difficulties ; on 
the other hand, she was to help him in every way, to 
keep him to his engagements, to restrain him from 
lavish expenditure.^ 

It was a hydra-headed opposition that he had to 
meet. He might drive his foes before him in Gascony; 
it was only that they might reappear in more dangerous 
form in England. Fortunately he had friends at 
home, who kept him informed of the state of affairs. 
He had been encouraged during his last stay in 
England by news from Adam Marsh of a favourable 
change in the attitude of the king.* During his 
absence in Gascony, Adam wrote to him words of 



^ About the same time the royal favour was manifested in various 
ways, the acknowledgment of a debt, permission to build a castle, and 
so forth. — Roy, Letters ii. 382, 383. 

' The letters of Adam Marsh {Mon. Franc* 294, 297, 299) are 
probably, with Pauli and Mrs. Green, to be referred to this year, 
though Mr. Brewer would refer the second to 1252, when the countess 
was however not with her husband. 

• Mon, Franc, 281. 
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comfort in his difficulties, referred him to the example chap. 
of patience in the Book of Job, and added more* - — r^ — ' 
earthly consolation in the shape of reports of con- "^' 
versation held with the king, who showed himself at Adam 
heart well inclined, if it were not for the influence of ^^ ' 
those about him. But this news was soon followed 
by worse ; the king, wrote Adam, had been much 
annoyed by certain utterances of Simon which had 
come to his ears ; the earl is therefore warned to set 
a watch upon his tongue, for * the heart of fools is in 
their mouth, but the mouth of a wise man is in his 
heart.' The good friar had however himself incurred 
the displeasure of the king by boldness of speech, and 
could no longer further the earls business at court.' 
The more precious must have been the assistance of 
his steadfast friend. Bishop Grosseteste, in whose care • 
he had left his two eldest sons on his departure for 
Gascony. It was evident however that his presence Simon 
was wanted at home, and shortly before Christmas Eil^Snd]* 
125 1 he returned with his wife to England. 

The feeling of the king towards him was by no Heisoutof 
means favourable, and though Henry came to meet ^e^iSng.'^^ 
him it was not to see him, but his half-brother Guy 
of Lusignan, who came over with the earl. Simon 
had left behind him men whom he could trust in 
possession of his castles ; but this did not prevent the 
Gascons from rising again as soon as his back was 
turned. They pretended not to rise against the king, 
but against the tyranny of his lieutenant. He was, 
they said, the real traitor, for he extorted from nobles Causes of • 
and worthy citizens money to enrich himself, and hid ^nsT°^ 
the truth from the king ; they repeated the old accusa- him. 

* Mon, Franc, 275. 
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CHAP, tions of false imprisonment, and the like. Heniy,, 
■ — r — ■ ever, at once distrustful and credulous, could 

"^' altogether disbelieve the reports of Simons doings, 
betieves and doubtless his action had been violent and his 
Miifflns" wrath severe enough to give some colour of truth 
"^ to these stories. Henry failed to see that the earl 

Sfmon: ought to be supported to the utmost, that if he could 
not grant him pecuniary aid, he could and should at 
least give him his moral support. But jealousy and 
ungenerous dread of greatness would not let him be 
convinced. When the earl demanded why he trusted 
traitors rather than him, his tried and faithful servant, 
Henry only answered that, if he knew himself to be 
honest, he ought to be thankful enough for an inves- 
tigation. It is very probable, from what we know of 
tbeirorigic. Simons temper, that he quenched rebellion sharply 
and sternly ; he was not the man to bear gently with 
the open and secret resistance he had to meet ; but 
the castled brigands of Gascony could not be put 
down by gentle means, and we should have heard 
little of these complaints had not the kings suspicious 
ear drunk in only too greedily all that the enemies of 
his great lieutenant chose to pour into it. The voices 
of the lower orders, and the merchants whom he pro- 
The other tected by destroying the robbers' nests,' could not be 
j!^^' heard ; the way in which the peace was made between 
him and certain of the citizens of Bordeaux ^ testified 
in vain to the growth of those constitutional principles, 
and that sympathy with the people, which characterised 

' See the report of the citizens of Caste! d'Uia, Rey. Lclttri ii. 57, 
and the description of Egremoai in Matt. Far. 810. 

' Fad. i. 275. ' Hecc (iieniTit ordinala ... in prsesentia Baronum 
. . . e( tolius communis Burd^^iiE, qui ad hxc audienda et appio- 
banda foenint Jipccjaliter congr^ali.' 
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his later life. But the clamour of his enemies travelled chap. 

IV 

across the sea, and found easy entrance at the English > ^ — 

Court. Simon de Montfort and the rebels of Gascony '^^^ 
were regarded as having equal claims to respect. 

Accordingly, in spite of the possibility of a war Appoint- 
with Navarre,* and the certainty that such proceedings commis- 
would put new life into the efforts of the malcontents ^^^^^ . 
in Gascony, a committee of eleven English nobles was 
appointed on January 4, 1252, to examine into the 
justice of de Montforts demands for aid ; ^ while at 
the same time two commissioners were sent out to 
make enquiries into the matter in the province itself, 
and in fact to supersede Simon in the settlement of 
breaches of the truce with France. Orders were given 
to the citizens of Bordeaux to send six delegates to 
England to plead their cause before the king.' The 
commissioners sent to Gascony were Rocelin de Fos, 
Master of the Templars in England, apparently of 
Gascon extraction, and Henry of Wingham, a former 
governor of Gascony.* The result of their investigations 
was what might have been expected ; the Gascon gave ^^c*^' ^<^- 
his verdict for his countrymen ; the Englishman, who 
knew what it was to be seneschal in Gascony, was 
equally positive on the other side. The presence of 
the kings half-brother, William of Valence, who, as 
we shall see later, was no friend of Simon, did not 
contribute to a satisfactory settlement. The com- 

» Roy, Letters ii. 283. 

• Id, ii. 68 ; cf. ii. 386. The constitution o this committee v'as 
afterwards modified (16 March) ; it seems at first to have been pretty 
equally divided between Simons probable partisans and enemies ; but 
in that part of it which eventually discussed the question, the Bishop of 
Worcester was the only one on whom Simon could have reckoned. 

• Id. ii. 69, 70. Matt, Par. 832, states the commission to have 
been a secret one. 

• Paoli, Simon de Mont, 6a 
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CHAP, missioners seem however to have been of one mind 

■ ^ — ■ in refusing to accept the excuses of Gaston and his 

"5= friends, who used a political quarrel among the 

Complainls .. ,ttii ■- -i 

a^nsi Citizens of La Keole as a pretext for occupying the 

°" citadel.' Meanwhile the citizens of La Reole, or 

some part of them, addressed a letter of complaint 

to the king, in which they inveighed against, the 

treatment of their hostages by Leicester, and the 

taxes levied by him. It was these taxes that seem 

to have caused the disturbance, for the^iarty that was 

inclined to the English entered the castle, where they 

were supported by Leicester, and attacked by Gaston 

and his associates. A truce was brought about by 

the Archbishop of Bordeaux, and according to him 

was broken by both sides simultaneously. Simons 

lieutenant, William Pigorel, acted energetically in the 

atfair, and therefore had to bear the chief brunt of the 

attack.* Whether Simon was in Gascony at this 

time or not seems uncertain ; he appears to have 

returned thither about the middle of March 1252. 

He was at Court shortly before, and had entered into 

AiTonge- a solemn engagement with the king to lay all his 

bM«Un pecuniary transactions before commissioners, the king 

Simon and promising at the same time to pay him whatever 

"*' should appear from their decision to be due. At 

the same time he was to give up three castles into 

the kings hands before Whitsuntide, a step nearly 

equivalent to putting them into the power of his 

enemies. Although pwwer was given him to raise two 

thousand marks for official purposes, to be accounted 

for before the commission, he does not seem to 

have taken any measures during this visit to Gascony 

' Rsy. Lettert u, 78. * U.'^ Tl. 
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which were calculated to cause a fresh outbreak. The chap. 
object of his journey was probably to collect witnesses - ^^[' _ - 
on his own side for the approaching trial. These, it . "^^ 
must be confessed, he seems afterwards to have richly revisits 
rewarded.* He must have left England before March ^^^*^°"y- 
23, for on that day the king wrote to him bidding him 
not to go, but the letter arrived too late. He returned 
to England shortly after his accusers, probably early-- 
in May.* 

The commissioners on arriving in Gascony had Royal 
commanded a suspension of hostilities, and shown sio™i'n^^ 
letters from the king inviting the malcontents to send Gascony. 
delegates to England. This they were at first un- 
willing to do, but agreed on the condition that peace 
should be maintained during their absence. An 
agreement which Simon had forced upon his enemies, 
that they would not appeal against him, was cancelled. 
This was of course a necessity, and it is hard to see 
what can have induced Simon to insist on so untenable 
a stipulation, and one which would be so likely to 
prejudice mens minds against him. Be that as it 
may, the cancelling of the agreement went still further 
to undermine his authority, and prejudged the case 
before it came before the court. The Gascon delegates 
arrived in England towards the end of April ; but the 
king, though every minute of delay was so much loss Another 
to his power abroad, sent out another commission,^ con- 5^^^^^ 
sisting like the first of a Gascon and an Englishman, out. 
the latter, like Henry of Wingham, a former seneschal. 

• So at least sa)s BarL Cotton 129. 

• Roy. Letters ii. 81, 384, compared with Matt, Par, 836, and Mon. 

Franc. 123. 

• Nicolas de Molis, seneschal in 1244, and Drogo de Barentin. The 
three castles were to be handed over to the former. Pauli, Si9fion de 
AUnt. 61. 

II 
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They were but a short time absent, and on their 
return declared their opinion that, although Simon 
had in some cases dealt severely, it was no more than 
the delinquents deserved. Whereupon the Gascons 
vehemently demanded a trial, and a day was fixed. 
Meanwhile the earl had returned in great haste to 
England, and fortunately his partisans, with Richard 
of Cornwall, the Earl of Gloucester, and other chief 
men of the kingdom at their head, mustered in force 
to prevent the unjust action which it was feared the 
Trial of de king would take. The trial, if such it could be called, 
began early in May, and for a whole month the de- 
legates, a numerous body, poured forth a flood of 
accusation against the earl. The king showed his 
incapacity as a judge by frequent interruption and 
contumely directed against the accused, all of which 
Simon bore with great moderation and self-command. 
Among his friends there are said to have been only 
three who were of real use to him, the Bishop of 
Worcester, Peter of Savoy, the queens uncle, and 
Peter de Montfort, Simons cousin. The rest were lavish 
in their praise, and in promises of assistance ; but these 
were little more than words.^ The Bishop of Lincoln, 
who would doubtless have been his staunchest parti- 
san, was not present. The Gascons brought forward 
their old accusations, and tried to support their case 
by a reference to the supposed prosperity of the 
country under former governments.^ It was with 

* * In tam frequenti vocali benevolentia experiebatur perraram 
realem amicitiam.' — Letter of Adam Marsh in Man, Franc, 124, from 
which this account is chiefly taken. 

* Matt. Par. 838. The same writer stales as a reason for the part 
that Richard of Cornwall took, that the king, having formerly conferred 
Gascony on him, afterwards resolved to give it to Prince Edward, and 
in 1242 insisted on Richards giving it up. The latter refusing, Heniy 
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great difficulty that Simon and his adherents obtaine( 
an audience, but, on this being granted, he related in 
order all the events of his lieutenancy, proving his . "^^ 
assertions by trustworthy witnesses. After him, his defence. 
partisans from Gascony, armed with letters from the 
commons of Bordeaux, showed to the satisfaction of 
all present how well Simon had discharged his duty, 
proving that the only reason of the opposition he 
encountered was the energy with which he put down 
sacrilege, murder, and crime of all sorts. * It is very 
possible,* said Simon, turning to his accusers, ' that I 
have taken away from you privileges granted by Earl 
Richard and my predecessors, but it is because you 
got them by dissimulation and forfeited them by 
treachery. Who is to believe you, whom the king^ 
himself has found to be no friends, but foes and 
impostors } * 

The eari and his party were ready to submit to Decision in 
trial by combat, or any other mode of decision, in ^'^ favour. 
England or Gascony, whichever their opponents 
should choose ; but the latter would agree to nothing. 
At length even the king was obliged to own that the 
plaintiffs could not prove their case, and the whole 
court chimed in with its approval. Leicester then He 
bade the king make good his word ; he had ruined repanition. 
his estate, he said, in the kings service : the king 
should at least pay his debts. The king gave vent • 

tried, though in vain, to get the Gascons to seize him. Richard fled to 
England, and Henry then persuaded the Gascons by large sums of 
money to exchange their allegiance. Richard and he had never been 
on good terms since. In presenting Edward to the Gascons in 1252, 
Henry said his brother did not care ever to see Gascony again ; the 
sea-voyage was unpleasant to him, and the province cost more than it 
brought in. This may have been true, though Henry got more than 1 ,000 
marks a year from Bordeaux alone, but if so it was his own fault 

H 2 
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lo his vexation at the failure of the trial in the hasty 
answer, that with a traitor and supplanter like him he 
thought it no shame not to keep his word. There- 
upon Simon could keep his temper no longer; he 
sprang to his feet and gave the king the lie. * And 
but that thou bearest the name of king/ he added; * it 
had been a bad hour for thee when thou utteredst 
such a word. Who would believe thou art a 
Christian } Hast thou ever confessed .^ ' * I have/ 
said the king. 'What is confession worth without 
repentance } * asked de Montfort. * Never did I 
repent of aught so much/ retorted Henry, *as of 
suffering thee to enter England, and win honour and 
land therein, that thou mightest grow fat and kick.' 
The scene was cut short by the intervention of the 
bystanders ; it remains as a valuable illustration of the 
two men, the weakness and vehemence, the injustice 
and imprudence, which characterised the king ; the 
equally violent passions, the impatience of contradic- 
tion and control, which were the most conspicuous 
blots on the character of de Montfort His moral 
superiority over Henry is evident throughout.* The 
attitude of the rest of the baronage towards Leices- 
ter is very remarkable. Sixteen years before they 
had joined to thrust him from the country as 
an alien and an upstart, and it was all Henry 
could do to protect him from* their wrath. The 
same body now assembled to defend him from the 
injustice of his sovereign, and when Henry again 
brought the subject before them, in the autumn of 

> Compare the accounts in Afatt. Par, 836-839, and Mon, Franc, 
122-128. In ihis and other portions of the trial one may remark the 
sarcastic tendency of Simons oratory ; the allusion to confession was 
a home-thrust at Henrys excessive but superficial devoutness^ 
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1252, they turned upon him with reproaches, taunt- chap. 
ingly alluding to his failures, and declared it was right >, \' -^ 
well done if the earl had striven to destroy the whole "^a 
pack of Gascon thieves.* 

The trial was over, and Simon gave the king the The king 
alternative, •of letting him return to Gascony with caSony 
full powers, whether the matters in dispute were P^'^^^^g^ 
decided or not, or of allowing him to resign, on con- own hands, 
dition that he and his should be secured from loss or 
damage of any kind. But the king, as usual, preferred 
half-measures ; he sought to prevent disturbance by 
a series of edicts, to hold good till he should appear 
in person ; guardians of the truce were appointed, 
being the two Gascons who had acted as commis- 
sioners in Bordeaux ; jurors were to be chosen equally 
from the two parties. Meanwhile Bertram of Egre- 
mont had been set at liberty ; authority was given to 
the Bishop of Bordeaux to examine into certain 
questions in dispute ; the power of the kings lieu- 
tenant could hardly have been less had he been for- 
mally deposed.^ The province was given over again 
to its former state of anarchy. Simon was then dis- Dismissal 
missed with the words ' Go back to Gascony, thou ° ^""^ * 
who lovest to stir up war ; there thou mayst find 
plenty, and get the same well-merited reward which 
thy father got before thee.' This too before the 
Gascons, who, we are told, were highly delighted 
by the kings wit, and the taunting reference to the 
elder Simon and his fate. But the earl only answered, 
'Willingly do I go, and I will not return till I have sub- 
dued thy rebellious subjects, and placed thy enemies 

» Matt Par, 853. 

• Roy, Utters ii. 86-90, 390 ; Fttd, u 282. 
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beneath thy feet/ With that he retired, and cross- 
ing at once with his eldest son Henry to France, soon 
drew together in the country of his birth, by the help 
of his family and friends, a sufficient force, with 
which, burning for revenge, he marched upon Gas- 
conyJ He stayed some time at Boulogne on his way, 
and seems to have wished to see and consult Adam 
Marsh on affairs of importance. The Countess of 
Leicester went to Oxford, but failed to persuade the 
Franciscan to undertake the journey. A little later 
Adam wrote to the earl, announcing the approaching 
confinement of his wife, and rebuking him for carry- 
ing off the parish priest at Odiham to be his chap- 
lain.^ 

The delegates returned to Gascony in high dis- 
pleasure at the attitude of the English nobility, hav- 
ing first done homage to Prince Edward, on whom 
the king now formally conferred the province. But 
on their arrival they found the earl awaiting them. 
The ridiculous precautions taken by the king in the 
hope of keeping peace were seen in a moment to be 
worthless ; both sides at once proceeded to hostilities. 
The Gascons had at first a slight success, and, routing 
an ambuscade set for them, carried off a certain knight, 
a dear friend of the earl. Thereupon Simon roused 
himself as if out of sleep. Asking him who brought 
the news whether the enemy were far off, he at once set 
spurs to his horse, and, without waiting for his followers, 
attacked the enemy with all the headlong vehemence 
which distinguished him in battle. He speedily 



» Matt, Par. 844. 

' Mon, Franc, 262, 336. These letters are probably to be referred 
to this date. 
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released the prisoner, but was unhorsed and sur- chap. 

IV. 



rounded. The Gascons turned all their force against > 
him, and he was in the greatest danger, when the "^^ 
knight whom he had rescued clove his way through 
the press, and, mounting the earl upon his horse, 
brought him out unharmed. The battle lasted half victory of 
the day, but ended in the complete rout of the enemy. '^ *"*°"* 
Five of the chief nobles were taken, and the Gascons 
did not dare again to meet de Montfort in the field.' 
Soon after this the news of Henrys last attempt 
against him, alluded to above, was brought to the earl, 
who only remarked, * I knew the king would make the 
attempt, in order to enrich some Poitevin or Provencal 
with my earldom.'* Meanwhile however strenuous 
efforts were being made at home by the countess in 
his behalf, and in her attempts to mitigate the kings 
anger she was supported by the queen, with whom 
she was on excellent terms.* Eleanors influence over 
her brother, that of a strong character over a weak 
one, had always been considerable, and doubtless con- 
tributed largely to the change we find taking place 
shortly after these events in the kings attitude towards 
the earl. 

Towards the end of the year 1252 Simon retired He retires 
into France. It is a striking testimony to his wide- Yniax. 
spread fame, and the general respect for his character, 

* Matt. Par. S45, ' nee sunt ausi amplius inimici ejus contra ipsum • 
obgrunnire.' 

* Id, 853 ; see above, pp. 100, loi. 

' Mrs. Greens suggestion {Princesses ii. 106), that the letters of Adam 
Marsh {Mon. Franc, 393, 394) relative to the above are to be referred 
to this period, is most probable ; but that authoress seems to have no 
ground for saying that Simon returned to England this winter, though 
Adam expects he will next spring, and warns him to beware of danger ; 
the dismissal of which she gives an account on p. 107, appears also to 
be misplaced^ 
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CHAP, that the French nobility, after the death of the Queen 

. ^ — - R^ent and during the absence of Louis IX on cru- 

"S»-S3 sade, offered him a place among the guardians of the 
the High Crown, and the office of High Steward of France 
^^^' with all the honours appertaining to it," It is a still 
^»n<» w more striking proof of the justice of that estimate 
that he twice declined this splendid offer, ' being un- 
willing to prove a ren^ade ' from the service of him 
who had called him a traitor a few months before* 
Anan^T En Hardly had Simon turned his back on Gascony 
''' than the miserable country was again in uproar. 
Civil war broke out ; every mans hand was against 
his neighbour; Gaston of Beam transferred his alle- 
giance to the King of Aragon.* Some authorities 
^roon declare that the king deposed Simon in the autumn 
office, of 1252, and ordered the edict to be proclaimed in 
Gascony,' If this is true, it is probably the reason 
why he left the country. His last expedition seems 
to have been undertaken merely with the object of 
taking private vengeance on his foes, and not in his 
quality of seneschal. Even if he had not been for- 
mally dismissed, the events of the past year must 
have shown him that it would be impossible for him 
any longer to hold the province. At any rate he 
practically resigned his post in the winter of 1252- 
1253. He was afterwards compensated in a pecuniary 

■ M<UI. Par. S63, 879. His bralher Anisnri, now dead some 
years, had been Hiel" Constable of France. 

' ' Constanter comes, ne transfuga videretur, rennebal.' — MaU. Par. 
865. 

' ' Se translulit ad regem Hispanuc'^ilAiA. Par. S64. 

• ATalt. tVrit. aw ; Atait. Par. 867 says it was in 1253 ; Ann. 
Duiut. l84,saythekingdep(HcdbiTn, butberdused toobey ; T. IViiti 
104 sajs the earl, enraged at his dismissal, gave up three caslles to the 
enemy, the«e being pmbsblythe three he gave up to Hemy (above p. 96). 
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point of view, at least to some extent, for the re- chap. 
maining two years of his term of office. He remained >- — ,- — ' 
inactive in France some time, and looked on at the "^ 
failure of all attempts to allay the disorder. The The king 
king arrived at Bordeaux early in September 1253, Gascony: 
having placed the Regency in the hands of the queen 
and the Earl of Cornwall. As late as April he had, 
or pretended to have, the intention of going to the 
Holy Land ; when he was on the point of starting for 
Gascony the Pope excommunicated all who should 
disturb the kingdom during his absence in Palestine.* 
The crusades were a pretext which Henry and the 
Pope knew well how to use. 

On his arrival in Gascony Henry succeeded in his success 
recovering his own castles, though at great loss ; his ^niai : 
army suffered terribly from privations. At the same 
time he busied himself in furthering the marriage of 
his son Edward to the sister of the King of Castile, 
and of his daughter Beatrice to the eldest son of the 
King of Aragon. He hoped doubtless to anticipate 
any attempts on Gascony from that side. His efforts 
towards subjugating the country were confined to the 
destruction of vineyards.* He released his prisoners, 
who at once rejoined their companions. Soon after 
his arrival he had summoned Simon de Montfort to he apphes 
his aid, but apparently in vain. Matters were now Z^'Z!" 
looking so hopeless that he had to repeat his request 
in a humbler tone, begging the earl to come and treat 
with him, promising him a safe conduct and leave to 
return if he wished to do so. At the same time he 

• Fad. i. 289, 292. 

* Which the Gascons 'pugnam anilem reputabant.*— i^/a//. Par. 
877. 
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made efforts to conciliate him by grants of money. 
Simons influence in France was invaluable to the 
king, and he was begged to bring with him all the 
light troops he could find.* At length he gave way. 
If he had seen with secret joy the kings distress, he 
had now the serene satisfaction of returning good for 
evil. The last words of the old Bishop of Lincoln 
are said to have prompted him to this exercise of 
charity ; he obeyed * that dear friend who had been to 
him as a father confessor/ and went with a large force 
to the kings assistance.^ The Gascons, * who feared 
him like a thunderbolt,' ' gave way at once ; the Pope 
opportunely excommunicated Gaston of Beam and 
•his associates, and the province was again reduced 
to order. Financial difficulties were settled between 
the brothers-in-law, at least in some degree, and the 
breach was for the time healed over. How long 
Simon remained with the king we do not know. He 
may have spent Christmas with the Court, and have 
returned with Earl Richard and other magnates 
immediately afterwards for the Parliament which met 
in January 1254 to discuss the kings demands for 
aid. He was in England at any rate by Easter of 
that year. Whether it was want of money, or the 
arrangements for Prince Edwards marriage, which 
kept Henry at Bordeaux, is not clear ; at any rate 
he remained there in wasteful idleness till the autumn 
of 1254, and then returned by way of Paris, where 

* Letires de Rois i. 87, 90, 95, 96. 

' ' Cui (sc. episcopo) comes tanquam patri confessori extitit familiar- 
issimos.' — Matt, Par. 879. 

■ * Tanquam fulgur formidabant.' — Matt, Par, 879. 
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the two Courts vied with each other in splendour and 
extravagance, to England. He landed at Dover 
shortly after Christmas in that year.^ 

* His debts incurred during this expedition are said by Afatt. Par. 
913, to have amounted to more than 300,000 marks. This is over and 
above what he actually paid. 
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The state of things in England had not improved 
during Simons absence in Gascony. The wearisome 
tale of oppression and futile resistance, of broken pro- 
mises and disunion, need not be told in full. The 
king tried all sorts of means to get money, mulcted 
the Londoners and the Jews, and made spasmodic 
efforts to be thrifty, but all in vain. He did not give 
de Montfort much aid, but the contributions, which 
apparently nothing but Simons presence could ob- 
tain, small as they were, increased his difficulties. In 
1252 there came a change. The king, who, as we 
have seen, had already given up the part of national 
leader which sat so badly on him, was now in close 
communication with the Pope, and had procured a 
bull granting him a tithe of the spiritual revenues of the 
Church for the space of three years, on the pretext of 
an aid for his expenses in the contemplated crusade.* 
An assembly of the prelates accordingly met in 
London in October 1252. The clergy appear to 

* According to Matt. Par. 834, he had got the bull as early as April 

1252, and had ordered the crusade to be proclaimed in London with 
great solemnity, vowing to start on it before 24 June ; but his mtention 
was mistrusted from the first. The original bull appears not to be 
extant ; that given in Fad. i. 280, under the year 1252, belongs to 

1253, and alludes to an opposition to the grant of the tenth« 
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have been summoned separately at first, in order that CHy\p. 

they might be prevailed upon the more easily when * ,"- — * 

deprived of the assistance of the laity. Both arch- "^^ 

, . , , rr^, 1 t 11 '1 Opposition 

bishops were absent. The papal bull, granting the ©fthe 
three years' tithe, was then read aloud to them, and ^^*^^^' 
the kings proctors, assuming the grant as a matter of 
certainty, went on to ask that the money for one 
year, or at least half of. it, should be paid before the 
king started. Upon which the Bishop of Lincoln 
exclaimed, in great anger, * What is this, by our Lady ! 
ye take things too much for granted. Think ye we headed by 
shall consent to this accursed contribution t Far be t^^^ 
it that we should so bow the knee to Baal.' * And 
when the Bishop-elect of Winchester, the kings half- 
brother, hinted that France had submitted, and Eng- 
land would have to do the same, Grosseteste retorted 
that for that very reason England should not yield, 
and so strengthen the exaction by a precedent. The 
great majority of the bishops supported him. The 
king then altered his tactics, and requested submis- 
sively that an aid might be granted him. But the 
bishops remained firm, and pleaded the absence of 
the primates of York and Canterbury as an excuse 
for avoiding a decision.* Henry then tried, as usual, 
to influence them singly, and began with the Bishop 
of Ely. The bishop still refusing to yield, he turned 

' Alatt. Par. 849. * O quid est hoc, pro nostra Domina ? Absit 
han: a nobis ad Baal genium incun'atio. ' The account illustrates well 
the superiority of Grosseteste, and the vacillation of the majority of the 
Episcopate. 

* The Archbishop of Canterbury returned 18 Nov. 1252 {Hist. 
Angl. 127). The clergy of the northern province had, it appears, 
already consulted on the matter, and had made answer to the king that, 
seeing that the interests of the whole English Church were at stake, they 
could not decide without their brethren of the province of Canterbury. — 
Stubbs, Const, Hist, ii. 67, quoting Hoy, Letters, ii. 95. 
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savagely upon him, and bade his servants ' turn out 
that boor/ Meanwhile the lay baronage had begun 
to assemble, though in small numbers. The season 
was very rainy,' the roads were almost impassable, and 
when the travellers arrived, wet, dirty, and out of 
temper, they found London a sea of mud, provisions at 
famine prices, and the city so full of people that it 
was almost impossible to get a lodging.* And for 
what were they summoned.^ Only to hear once 
more the never-ending demand for money. The 
king however does not seem to have dared to lay 
before the laity the demand for the tenth, which in- 
deed did not immediately concern them, but asked 
their advice in the matter of Gascony, laying the 
blame of the troubles there on the Earl of Leicester, 
whose violence, he said, had so disturbed the pro- 
vince.' At the end of his address, as if merely by 
the way, he requested money to help him on the cru- 
sade. The magnates answered that their reply must 
depend on that of the clergy, and laughed in secret at 
the * silly king who, without skill or experience in war, 
was going to make an attempt in which the King of 
France and all his chivalry had failed.** The council 
broke up in the midst of universal indignation.* 

However, in the spring of 1253, when de Mont- 
fort had left Gascony and was staying in France, 
affairs in the province had come to such a pitch as to 
necessitate active interference, and the Easter Parlia- 

» Matt. Par. 852. 

* Whether it was at this Parliament or at a smaller meeting held 
later in the year that Henry met with the rebuff alluded to above (p. 100), 
in his attempt to raise the baronage against Leicester, I am unable to 
say. 

■ * Regulum istum,' kc—Matt. Par. 852. 

* 'Cum omnium indignatione.* — HUt, Angl» 126. 
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ment yielded to the kings request. After a discus- chap. 
sion, which lasted more than a fortnight, the barons ^- — r — ' 
granted him a scutage, and the clergy acquiesced in ^r*^ 
the collection of the tithe. As the price however of tion of the 
the concession they demanded that the king should ^ 
observe all privileges and liberties previously granted, 
both lay and clerical, and, on his promising this, a 
solemn excommunication of all those who should in- 
fringe the charters was pronounced with book and 
candle by the assembled prelates, the king and the 
whole council taking part.* But the effect of this im- 
posing ceremony was spoilt by a deed, which perhaps 
caused more universal indignation than any other, and 
made the name of the chief actor in it * to stink in the 
nostrils ' of all Englishmen.^ Peter d'Aigueblanche, Money got 
Bishop of Hereford, a native of Savoy, proposed to ^ o'^s*^^^- 
the king a plan for getting money, to which the latter 
consented, but which nowadays would send its per- 
petrators to the common gaol. The royal seal was 
affixed to a schedule which was fastened so that the 
inside could not be seen : the schedule was blank. 
The swindlers then, under some pretext or other, ob- 
tained the signatures of several bishops and abbots to 
the schedule, which was taken to Rome and filled up 
with an obligation to pay certain merchants of Sienna 
sums of money owed them by the king. The Pope 
was duped into believing that the prelates in question 
had signed with their eyes open, and threatened them 
with excommunication if they did not act up to their 
engagements. This story is given by so many authori- 

* Faed. i. 289 ; cf. Matt. Par. 865. TTie writ of excommunication, 
with the bishops' signatures, is dated 13 May 1253. 

* * Cujus roemona foetorem sulphureum exbalat.' — Ann. St. 
Albans, 
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ties that in its main features it cannot be doubted : * 
it fully accounts for the vengeance taken upon the 
Bishop of Hereford ten years later than this. 

Meanwhile the parliamentary struggle continued, 
rising and falling with monotonous variation. The 
magnates who assembled in January 1254, in the 
kings absence, refused his demand for an aid, suspecting 
that his pretext, the state of Gascony, was nothing 
but a false alarm : they promised however to go in 
person to help him should it appear to be necessary. 
It is remarkable as a step in the theory of assent to 
taxation that the bishops and abbots, while pro- 
mising an aid on their own account, refused to bind 
the rest of the clergy by the same obligation.* The 
partial good-will shown by the magnates on this occa- 
sion was soon cooled by the discovery that the king 
had been attempting to dupe them. They assembled 
after Easter to hear his renewed requests. They 
were made, as before, on the ground that an invasion 
by the King of Castile was imminent. This was a 
stratige excuse, seeing that just at this time Eleanor 
of Castile was formally betrothed to Prince Edward. 
Unfortunately too for Henry, Simon de Montfort 
was present, and was able to give the magnates in- 
formation as to the real state of things in the pro- 
vince, which confirmed them in their decision not to 
send aid till they were better certified as to the truth 

* j^nn. Osfi. 107. In Ann. Burt. 360 it is said that the Bishop of 
Hereford feigned himself proctor of several religious houses, and so 
brought them into debt ; so loo Ann. Dunst, 199 ; A/att. Par. 910. 
Fli>r. lVi^i*om. 185 says that almost all religious houses in England were 
bound for sums varying between 200 and 500 marks. Cf. Ann. St. 
Albans 373-385- 

' Matt. Par. 881 : cf. Richards report of this to his brother, Id. 
Additam, 189. 
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of the Spanish invasion. It was strange, they said, chap. 

that they never heard of such a danger when the Earl > ; — • 

of Leicester was in Gascony. So the council was '^54-55 
dissolved, and Henrys ruse failed.' On the kings 
return, after Christmas 1254, the council, which met 
first at Portsmouth, was shifted to London, and then 
to Winchester, and was finally dissolved without any 
result.' At the Easter Parliament of 1255, which Consiitu- 
was very largely attended, the barons answered the mands. ^ 
kings request for money, this time in the shape of 
homgeld, by a renewal of the demand for the power 
of electing the three chief officers of the Crown. They 
now supported the claim by a reference to ancient 
custom, though history would hardly bear them 
out on this head. They also laid to his charge fresh 
violations of the charters, and, as the king would 
not yield to their request, Parliament was prorogued, 
in order that some change of feeling might induce 
one party or the other to give way.' The names of 
those who were present at this Parliament are not 
preserved to us, so that we do not know whether 
Simon de Montfort was there or not. He was in 
England, at any rate, in the preceding autumn,* and 
there is no reason to suppose, especially after his 

' Ann. Dunst. 190 ; Matt. Par. 887, * per comitem Simonem, qui 
tunc de partibus rediit transmarinis, edocti, &c.' From the context it 
is most probable that these words refer to the present council ; if not 
they can' only refer to that of January. It was to the Parliament of April 
1254 that four knights representative were summoned from each county, 
being the first certain instance of such representation since 12 13: see 
Stubbs, Sel. Chart. 367. 

' Ann. Tnuk. 155. 

■ Ann. Burt. 336 ; Ann. Dunst. 195 ; Matt. Par. 904, * Exigebant 
• . . lit de communi consilio . . . eligerent, sicut ab antiquo consuetum 
et justum.' 

* lie was present at the burial of W. de Cantilupe, 30 Sept., I254, 
and with the Earl of Hereford bore the body to the grave. — Ann^ 
Dunst. 192. 

I 
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noininal reconciliation with the king, that he absented 
himself. He had been so far reinstated in his former 
position as to be sent in the summer of 1254 on a 
confidential errand to Scotland, with a message for the 
king.so secret and important that it could not be trusted 
to paper.' What its import was one can only guess. 
By this time the real cause of the kings renewed 
demands had become known. The late Pope, Inno- 
cent IV, had endeavoured to make Henry his firm 
ally by appealing to his dynastic ambition. He had 
first of all offered the throne of the Two Sicilies, as 
a fief of the Church, escheated after the death of 
Frederick, to Richard of Cornwall ; and when that 
cautious and somewhat miserly prince drew back, he 
chose the kings youi^er son Edmund as the recipient 
of his favour.* The weak but ambitious father, with 
his usual imprudence, eagerly took the bait, and this 
was the cnisadc for which the tenth was to be 
granted. The enemies of the Church were the im- 
perialists: the promised land was Sicily instead of 
Palestine. The great emperor and his two sons were 
dead, but the Ghibeline party did not perish with 
them, and Manfred, Prince of Tarento, natural son of 
Frederick, was not likely to yield without a struggle. 
tiUpo"J)ei But the king shut his eyes to all difficulties, and 
the death of Innocent IV in 1254 caused no inter- 
ruption, for his successor, Alexander IV, took up 
the scheme with equal energy. Innocent had ex- 
tended the grant of the tenth to Henry for a further 

' It is strange that Dr. Pauli should declare Mts. Greens allusion to 
this embassy (AiWeniM iu ill) 'totally unfounded," when thcappoim- 
menc appears in a writ, Pat. Vasion., 3S Hen. Ill, m. S, p. 2, quoted in 
the Fccdenu IE was pertu.p$ connected with the numafe of Margaret. 

< Bull for Ridurd, 5 Aug., 1352; for Edmund, 6 Mar., 1x54, in 
the FoEden. 
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term of two years ; * he had bidden both king and chap. 
queen to abstain from useless expenses, in order the 



better to prosecute the affair; more than once he **^^ 
urged Henry to enter actively on it, and one of the 
last acts of his life was to bid him hasten to the pro- 
tection of Apulia, or he would have to find some 
other more worthy of the throne.* Even Richard, 
though too cautious to undertake the conquest of 
Sicily, could not withstand the temptation of an 
imperial crown ; Henry urged his election, in the Ambition 
hope of an accession of strength against France ; the ^^ "®^ • 
Pope eagerly promoted the same object, and he was 
crowned at Aachen, though only supported by a por- 
tion of the Electors, in 1257. Henry, once started on 
this ambitious policy, could not stop ; and though 
unable to hold his provinces in France, accepted the 
worthless offer of half the lands belonging to the King 
of Castile in Africa as a dowry for Alfonsos sister.' 
The Pope, while allowing him to change his vow of 
crusade for the help to be given to the Church in 
Sicily, would not go so far as to let him dispute with 
the Saracens in Africa this chimerical possession.* 
The conditions on which the kingdom of the Two hisagree- 
Sicilies was given to Edmund were embodied in a SJ^"po '\^ 
formal agreement in 1255, by which the future king 
was reduced to the position of a mere slave of Rome, 
restricted in a most degrading manner under terms 
which no feudal lord would have thought of imposing 
on a vassal. The obligations entered into by the 
king included the immediate liquidation of a debt of 
more than 135,000 marks, said to have been incurred 

> F(BcL i. 303. « Id. i. 302, 304, 312. 

• Id. L 301. « Id, L 304, 316 ; Roy, Letters il 112. 

1:1 
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by the Pope in the conquest of the land. The n^- 
- otiations connected with this engagement are the pro- 
minent feature of the next few years, and did more 
than anything else to bring about the catastrophe. 
The attempts made by the Pope to expel Manfred 
' from Southern Italy were not successful. The papal 
forces were almost annihilated by that prince, aided 
by a large body of Saracens, whom Frederick had 
settled at Nocera. Shortly before this event the 
Bishop of Bologna had been sent with the ring of in- 
vestiture to England, and on his arrival the king lost 
no time in getting the ceremony performed, and in 
addressing his son in pubhc as King of Sicily and 
Apulia. His paternal pride was however destined 
. to receive a rude check. The scheme was thoroughly 
unpopular in the country ; the report that a papal 
legate was on the point of arriving added greatly to 
the general discontent, while the attitude of many of 
the greater barons, at this time thought to have been 
bought over by the king, brought the nation to the 
verge of despair.' The Earl of Leicester, the one 
steadfast friend of national liberty, was probably at 
this time absent in France. He had gone thither on 
business of his own, and was empowered to prolong 
the truce, as it was a matter of great importance that 
no obstacle should prevent the passage of the army 
which Henry, with a childish sanguineness, hoped to 
convey to Italy.* 

' Malt. Par. 91 1. The Earls of Glonceiter, Warenne, Lincoln, and 
Devon are mentioned as having been thus corrupted, but not the Elarl 
of Leicester ; cf. id. S46. 

■ The truce was prolonged by S. de Montfort and P. of Savoy in 
1155, acconiing lo the writs in Fad. i. 314, for three years, though 
fmm subsequent events the period seems only to have been one year. 
Early in 1156 P. de Moatfort was sent to France, (o «neDd and con- 
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The papal ambassador did appear, though not, as chap. 
was dreaded, furnished with the authority of a legate ; ^— ,; ^ 



his name was Rustand ; he was a lawyer, and a "^^ 
Gascon by birth. On his arrival the Sicilian affair refuser^d 
was brought forward by the king in the October ^o^Sicay. 
Parliament, 1255, with pressing demands for money* 
Earl Richard headed the opposition, and declared he 
would have nothing to do with an engagement under- 
taken without his counsel and the assent of the 
baronage. The barons, returning in a remarkable 
manner to the original form of the Great Charter, 
complained that they had not all been summoned to 
Parliament, and, in the absence of so many of their 
peers, could, in accordance with the charter, assent to 
nothing.^ At the ecclesiastical assembly held at the 
same time, the Bishop of London vowed he would 
lose his head rather than submit, and was supported 
by the Bishop of Worcester, who professed an equal 
readiness to be hanged. The hopes raised by these 
bold utterances were further encouraged by the pro- 
clamation of the Bishop of London, that no one in his 

firm the truce already made by his cousin (writ dated 20 Jan., 1256), and 
with him J. Mansel and another (writ dated 24 Jan. , 1 256 ; cf. Matt, 
Par. 912). This staved off the danger for some time, but the election 
of Richard so much increased it, that in June 1257 a commission of 
three was sent over, consisting of the Bishop of Worcester, Hugh Bigod, 
and Adam Marsh, and they were empowered to act under the direc- 
tion of the former ambassadors, S. de Montfort and P. of Savoy, who 
were to cross at the same time ('quos similiter ad partes illas trans- 
mittimus,' writs dated 22 June, 1257). S. de Montfort and J. Waleran 
were to have been sent at i^rst \Roy, Letters ii. 121). It appears that 
the ambassadors did not start till the end of Sept. 1257, and did not 
return till 2 Feb., 1258 {Matt, Par, 955). Roger Bigod went out 
instead of Adam Marsh, who died about this time. Peter of Savoy 
and John Mansel were appointed at the same time to conduct the 
negotiations with regard to Sicily (see writs dated 28 June, 1257, in 
Fad, i. 359, 360.) CL below, p. 127, note i. 

' Matt. Par. 913. The allusion is of course to the suppressed coa- 
stitutional clauses of Magna Carta. 
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diocese should obey the orders or instructions of 
Rustand. Upon this the king violently attacked him, 
and threatened to persuade the Pope to unfrock him. 
The bishop made the memorable reply, * Let them 
take away my mitre, and I will put on my helmet.* * 
The clergy in general, in their diocesan assemblies, 
agreed on a single form of protest, in which they 
objected that the tenth had been granted without 
their assent, and that the previous concessions had 
been made for a specified object, which had not even 
been attempted.^ Meanwhile Rustand and others 
vigorously preached a crusade, which, being directed 
against Christians instead of heathens or heretics, 
provoked more scoffing than enthusiasm.* Large 
sums had already been sent to Italy, and had been 
swallowed up by the war agamst Manfred, whose 
success, joined to a natural feeling of indignation 
against the way in which the Pope had handed over the 
country to an unknown foreigner, caused all Apulia 
to swear allegiance to him. 

The opposition of all classes in England rendered 
the payment of the sums demanded quite impossible. 
The Pope sent letter after letter urging haste, and 
threatening with excommunication all who refused to 
pay the tenth. He even threatened to put the king- 
dom under an interdict, and left no stone unturned to 
get the money.* Next year the king instead of 
lowering raised his demands. He produced papal 

* * ToUant mitram, galea .remanebit.' — MatL Par. 915. 
' Ann. Burt,y 360. In spite of all this the feeling with regard to 

both Pope and king was that they acted in ignorance, being led away 
by evil counsellors. 

* ' Movenint sannas et risum prsedicatorum mutabilitates.'— -jl/^. 
Par, 914. 

^ Feed, i, under the year 1256 passim^ 
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letters in support of the claim for a renewal of the chap. 
tenth for five years, and other extravagant exactions.* v_^_,^ 
The prelates, assembled separately in February 1256, '^^^ 
hard pressed by king and Pope, bullied by Rustand, 
were on the point of giving way, but for the support 
of the lay magnates. They however remained firm. 
It seems almost strange that they should have thought Argriments 
it worth while to argue the point, or to give reasons Sf^^jj^ ^^* 
for their refusal. They urged however in self-defence scheme. 
the state of the realm, the disturbances in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Gascony ; pointed out the 
difficulties of the Sicilian undertaking, the disadvant- 
ageous conditions offered by the Pope ; and finally, 
since the contract was made without their knowledge, 
refused the aid demanded. 

Meanwhile the object of Henrys wishes was critical 
rapidly falling from his grasp. He was sorely vexed ^jj^^^" °^ 
by the news he received of Manfreds successes. The country, 
election of Richard to the German Crown raised up a 
rival in the King of Castile, and a feeling of jealousy 
in France which threatened every moment to burst 
forth into war. This situation of course produced 
disturbances in Gascony, which were fomented by the 
Spaniards. The Welsh harried the frontiers, the 
nobles of the northern marches were disaffected 
towards the English king and his son-in-law of Scot- 
land, yet the infatuated monarch would not give 
up the struggle. He thought to impress his subjects 
with 2l fait accompli t when in the Lent Parliament of 

' Ann, Burt. 388, 390. Such were the demands for the first years 
income of vacant benefices during the next five years, half the income of 
non-residents, the revenues of all but one of benefices held by pluralists 
(the right to hold a plurality was conceded by the Pope to the English 
Church in 1245X &c. — Cf. Ann. Osnty^ 115. 
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1257 he produced his son Edmund, with the royal ring 
on his finger, and in the Apulian dress, as King of the 
Two Sicilies, before the assembled magnates. At 
the same time he confessed the enormous debt of 
350,000 marks, which he owed on his return from 
Gascony,^ and the full extent of which seems to have 
been hidden from the public hitherto. In answer to 
his appeal the laity remained obstinate, and the king 
was forced to use the expedient of a scutage for an 
expedition against the Welsh, which probatly could 
only be levied on the poorer and weaker tenants.* 
The clergy however, seemingly in despair, voted the 
king the large sum of 52,000 marks> on consideratioi) 
of that which ere now must have been seen to be the 
weakest of safeguards, a fresh confirmation of. the 
charters, and the promise of redrew of grievances 
which were to be embodied in a protest.* This was 
the last great contribution which went to swell the 
list of papal and royal exactions. Whether the 
money was ever collected or not seems uncertain. 
The king is said to have refused to accept so paltry a 
gift. The convocation which assembled in the follow- 
ing August to draw up the list of grievances was 
dissolved prematurely on account of the Welsh war, 
and the grant was probably lost sight of in the con- 
fusion of the next year. The ravages of the Welsh 
drove the king in the summer of 1257 to summon all 
the forces of the kingdom against them, but the army, 

• 

» Matt. Par. 913. 

• *Ad maximum pauperum gravamen.*— -<^iMf. Ttwk, 158. 

• Matt, Par. 947. The sum is said \xf Matt. Par, 951 to have been 
42,000 marks. The sum of the unnecessary expenses which Henry had 
incurred since he began to be ' regni dilapidator,' was computed in this 
year to amount to nearly a million of marks, which, as Matt. Par. 948 
sa3rs, is ' horribile cogitatu,' when we recoUect that it is equivalent 
to about fifteen millions at the present day. 
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by wanton destruction of the crops in order to anticip- chap. 
ate the enemy, did more harm to the country than _^l _- 
the Welsh. After suffering several defeats the famine "57 
which they themselves had produced forced them to 
return. The failure of the expedition, and the wound 
it inflicted on the national pride, were apparently the 
last thing needed to break down the reverence of the 
people for their king. 

At the same time a change occurred in Henrys Change in 
foreign policy, which 'shows incidentally the growing ^ucy ; 
strength of the opposition. It is remarkable that all 
the ambassadors sent with Simon de Montfort in the 
summer of 1257 to prolong the truce with France 
were among the earls supporters, excepting Peter of 
Savoy, who however had been one of his best 
friends in 1252, and was after all but a lukewarm 
royalist' Hugh Bigod was the baronial Justiciar ambassa- 
next year. Adam Marsh was one of his oldest and ^^ 

^ chosen 

most intimate friends ; the mantle of Grosseteste had from 
fallen on Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, friends. 
Although the same cannot be said of the ambassadors 
appointed to conduct the Sicilian affair in conjunction 
with the earl, yet their instructions left no doubt as 
to what must be the result of their embassjr, and 
coincided with what we find afterwards to have been 
Simons policy. The king was still very unwilling to 
relinquish the enterprise, and wrote to the Pope to 
say that in spite of the opposition of the barons he 
hoped still to carry it through.* The commissioners 

> See note 2 on p. 1 16, where I have collected the details respecting 
these negotiations. 

« Roy. Utters ii. 126. This letter is said by Dr. Shirley to have 
been written in Jan. or Feb. 1258. It is not dated, but it seems pro- 
bable that it is rather earlier than this. The ambassadors who really 
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CHAP, were entrusted with full power to amend the con- 
^_ X' - ditions on which the concession of the kingdom of 
^^57 Sicily had been made. They were to obtain a re- 
theFo^. ^ laxation of the threat of interdict, and a further 
respite in the performance of the kings engagements. 
If possible, the matter was to be peaceably arranged 
by the marriage of Edmund with Manfreds daughter. 
If the Pope refused these proposals, they were to 
offer him a choice between three courses, which were 
such that he was extremely unlikely to take any one 
of them. In case of need they were empowered to 
renounce the whole scheme. It was evident that the 
Pope would hardly grant such conditions as would 
satisfy de Montfort, and that if he had the direction 
of the affair it would end in a complete renunciation. 
It was announced that the object of the embassy to 
France was to secure peace for the prosecution of the 
Sicilian scheme ; the best result of the embassy to 
Rome would have been that of securing peace with 
France by the removal of the cause of jealousy, the 
to France. Sicilian scheme itself. Simon de Montfort did not go 
to Rome, nor did his colleagues ; they could ill be 
spared by their respective parties at this crisis. They 
did however go to France; but, though kindly re- 
ceived by the king, they got nothing but hard words 
from the nobility, and returned with small success.* 
As long as the English claims on Normandy were 
kept up, a lasting peace with France was impossible. 
Both these embassies, though unsuccessful, were 

went to Rome were the Bishops of Bath and Rochester, and the Arch- 
deacon of Lincoln ; they seem to have only postponed the affair. See 
Fad. i. 368, 369. 

1 Matt. Par* 955. Dr. Pauli is however of opinion that they did 
not go at alL 
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signs of a new fore^ policy, which struck at the chap. 
roots of one of the great causes of internal discontent . ^' 
They are the first indications that the steady oppo- "s? 
sition of the English people to unwise interference in fo^J^' "^ 
foreign affairs was beginning to tell. It was the first v^- 
triumph of a tendency which the final cession of 
Normandy two years later, when Simon de Montfort 
■was in power, shows to have been after the earls 
own heart. The king in giving way so far as he did 
seems to have had an inkling of what was about to 
happen ; he may well have been appalled at the 
temper of the country. He had just had a warning 
of the fiery passions smouldering around him, only 
waiting for an opportunity to burst forth in a great Qu„,dbe- 
conflagratiorL It was apparently at the time when iweeade 
the magnates were assembled m London for the andw. 
Lent Parliament of 1257 that a violent quarrel broke ^"''™*- 
out between the Earl of Leicester and William of 
Valence. The latter, trusting that his royal brother 
would support him in his insolence, and not content 
with humbler prey, had made an inroad on de Mont- 
forts lands, and carried off some of his property. 
The earl seems to have brought the matter before 
the king, and in the dispute which arose William 
added insult to injury by calling Simon, in the 
presence of the assembled barons, a traitor, which, as 
the chronicler naTvely observes, is a great offence to a 
knight Whereupon Simon was so enraged that he 
drew his sword, and would have revenged himself 
upon his enemy then and there but for the inter- 
vention of the king, who, in fear for his brothers life, 
threw himself between the disputants.' The incident 

I Matt. Par. 950. 
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was probably soon forgotten, but it was enough to 
show what was to be feared. However, after the 
Welsh expedition, a moment of quiet ensued ; several 
of the chiefs of the opposition were absent in France ; 
the year closed without any indication that an out- 
break was nearer than it had been any time within 
the last five years. 

Meanwhile Henry found leisure to visit the Abbey 
of St Albans, and means to make princely offerings 
to the shrine. These were indeed the occupations 
which best suited him, the only consolations which he 
still retained. Such a spectacle arouses feeling^ of a 
mingled nature. For while we condemn Henry as a 
ruler, and find him hardly less despicable as a man, 
yet, in the midst of such trouble as was shortly to 
burst upon him, some feeling of pity is mingled with 
our resentment The death of his daughter Katharine, 
the illness of the queen, the triumph of the Welsh, 
the disappointment of his hopes in Sicily, threw him 
about this time into a violent fever.' He was now 
just fifty years old. The gaiety and conversational 
powers which had enlivened his brothers table at 
Wallingford, and astonished the monks of St Albans, 
had given place to a violence of temper, to which 
indeed he had always been liable, but which had now 
reached such a point that when the fit was on him 
— and the slightest opposition sufficed to rouse it — 
his most constant attendants dared not approach him. 
He had hardly a man, beyond creatures like John 
Mansel, whom he could call his friend ; he had 



* ' Rex audtto infortunio, &c. ... in tantam precipitatus est tris- 
titiam, quod in febrem tertianam • . • est prolapsus.* — John of 
Oxetudes^ 192. 
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alienated almost all his vassals in turn ; the English chap. 
barons whom he tried to win took his gifts and / - 

opposed him in the council ; the foreigners whom he q,jJ'^jL. 
pampered sneered at him, and used him for their own otHsnry. 
selfish ends. But though no one loved him, his 
character was not such as to make him hated as his 
father was ; he was the object of dislike and contempt 
rather than of hatred and fear. With his brother 
Richard he was never on good terms ; even his 
eldest son, in whom a noble character was nearly 
ruined by paternal indulgence, had openly called him 
to account for his injustice. He had no claim on the 
directions of his people ; he had not added to, nay, he 
had diminished, English power abroad. He could 
not dazzle the nation with feats of arms like his uncle 
Richard, or enforce their respect like his grandfather 
with administrative reform. Affectionate he was, but 
his was too often the random affection which is 
worthless to its object ; liberal, but with other mens 
money; personally brave, but no commander; virtuous, 
but his virtues were of a negative kind. He was not 
cruel, but he looked on the traders and the Jews as 
sheep kept only to be shorn ; he was not by nature a 
despot, but he had no idea of political rights. He 
was ambitious, but short-sighted ; credulous, but dis- 
trustful ; sanguine, but timid. He was not resolute, 
but obstinate ; not selfish, but weak ; a man of great 
desires, but little will. He possessed a certain 
cunning, but not the astuteness and decision of John. 
He had the same want of political insight, but neither 
the nobility of character nor the power of inspiring 
affection, which characterised Charles I. To his credit 
it must be acknowledged that, with a father and 
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grandfather who were notoriously licentious, Henry 
- was a blameless husband ; but this very uxoriousness 
was no small cause of his troubles. In a super- 
stitious ^e two traits in his character commanded 
some respect, however little they may win now. 
Although not grateful as a rule, but rather chafing 
under an obligation, he never foi^ot the debt he owed 
to Rome for saving him his crown. Although no 
oath was sacred to him, although he thought nothing 
of seizing without the shadow of an excuse the goods 
of a merchant, his devoutness was such that the pious 
King of France said, ' Whatever be his sins, his 
prayers and offerings will save his soul.' ' 

Of the character of his great antagonist it is 
harder to judge. Hitherto we have seen but little of 
him ; our view has been confined to the general 
course of the constitutional struggle, which I have 
traced, however imperfectly, up to the point where it 
suddenly enters upon a new phase in the Revolution 
of 125S. The history is a somewhat wearisome and 
monotonous one ; the contest seems Endless and 
resultless ; the country is to all appearance as badly 
off, the chance of relief as distant, the deadlock in the 
government as hopeless, as ten years before. }{ut in 
the interval parties have been formii^, political ideas 

' A striking illustration of his devoutocss is given in an eitract, to be 
found in LrUrts de Rati i. 140. When Henry was in Paris, on a visit 
to Louie IX, on the way from his faloee to the council-room he had 
to pass a number of churches. At each of these he heard mass, and in 
this way the whole day was occupied, to that the King of France and 
his nobles waitetl in vain till evening. This happened next day also, 
and on the third day Louis orSercd a!I the chiircties on Heniys route 
to be closed. This time he appeared early enough, but asked, id 
terror, if the kingdom were under an interdict. Explanations followed, 
which resulted in Henry being allowed to satisfy his religious fBeUngt 
without interrupting the conne of political businesi. 
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fipening ; the conviction that such a state of things chap. 

must have an end has grown stronger and stronger. ^ ,' -■>- 

It is impossible to trace with certainty the part Pubulufe 
Simon de Montfort took in the preliminary struggle, of Simon 
The few allusions to him after his return from Gascony fort. 
leave the impression that the king tried at one time 
to conciliate him, at another to keep him out of the 
way. We find him acting as ambassador to France 
and Scotland, though on no occasion does he seem to 
have stayed long away. With his public duties on one 
of these occasions he combined certain private trans- 
actions in France,' and such matters may have 
demanded his attention at other times, but we may 
fairly believe that during the greater part of the four 
years previous to the meeting of the Mad Parliament 
he was in England. He had increased the kings 
obligations to him by becoming his creditor to a large 
amount, not only for what was still owing to him 
from the Gascon accounts, but for a voluntary loan. 
Various more or less doubtful securities were given 
him for this debt : the money owed by the Earl of 
Norfolk to the Crown ; the debts of a certain Jew, 
Aaron by name ; lastly the castle and lands of Bigorre, 
in Gascony.* He took his place among the nobles 
who witnessed the writ by which in 1256 the title 
of the young king of Scotland to the earldom of 

' Roy, Letters ii. 107. Dr. Pauli says {S. v. Montfort^ p. 71), 
• Weder die freundschaftlichen Beziehungen zu dem Konige waren wieder 
hergestellt, noch trat er der Opposition der Englischen Magnaten bei. 
£r lebte Tielmehr zuriickgezogen mit den seinen in der franzbsischen 
Heimath, u.s.w.' I can find no ground for this. He was certainly in 
England the greater part of 1254; the countess was in England in 1255; 
the earl in 1256, and again in 1257. I cannot find any proof of his 
being in France during this time except once in 1255. 

* Mrs, Green [^trhuesses il III) quoting from Rot, Lit. Clam, 
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CHAP. Huntingdon was confirmed.* In the next year several 
.^ / ^ knights fees were conferred upon him, and he received 
"57 a promise from the king not to dispute a will he 
intended to make.* 
Was Simon With such scant notice of the public life of de 
ISrat^d^- Montfort we must be content. Of his private life, 
ing these since the death of Bishop Grosseteste, we know less 

years * 

than ever : the letters of Adam Marsh to him, if any, 
as does not appear probable, were written during this 
period, tell us next to nothing. There seems no 
reason to believe, as has been suggested, that he sub- 
mitted to a voluntary exile in France, away from his 
fair lands of Kenilworth and Odiham.* We need not 
suppose, and it is of itself very improbable, that a 
man who stood in the very first rank of the baron- 
age, nominally reconciled to, if not actually on 
friendly terms with, the king, should have left* his 
country and abstained from politics at such a crisis. 
There were indeed during the last four years no such 
vigorous attempts to resist the oppressor as those of 
1246 and 1248 — the resistance had become rather 
sullen and passive — nor were there the like opportu- 
Pr babflit ^^^^^^ ^^ personal distinction. But are we therefore 
that he to conclude that the man who was so prominent in 
^Uv^part. the period before he took office in Gascony, and who 
appears as the recognised leader in 1258, lived in 
retirement all this time } If his name is not men- 
tioned by contemporary historians as a leader, no 
more is the name of any other. Yet leaders there 
must have been even of such opposition as there was, 
and it is impossible to account for the position Simon 

* Roy, Letters W. 120. « Id, ii. 121, 392, 

• See note i., p. 127. 
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de Montfort assumed immediately on the outbreak of chap. 
the revolution, by any other hypothesis than that he ^ — ^ — - 
was one of the foremost of those leaders. His opinions . '^^''. , 
and character had long been known to a small body cai charac- 
of liberal-minded men : a much larger party were now ^^' 
beginning to look up to him as the one man in whom 
they could trust. ^ I have already alluded to the 
change of Henrys foreign policy in the year 1257, as 
a proof that the principles embraced by the earl were 
making way. And by whose agency should they 
have made way, if not by his ? He was not the man 
to hurry on a premature development in order to call 
attention to himself. It is no wonder if the chroniclers, 
noting down events year by year, failed to observe till 
the outbreak the steps by which he won the lead. 
His rise was gradual and unobserved by many. His 
was not the flashy liberalism of unthinking youth, but 
the settled judgment of a mature experience. We do 
not know that he ever theorised in politics ; he cer- 
tainly did not found a school ; in statecraft there were 
probably living some, though not many, who were his 
superiors. The popular reverence for him was like- 
wise slow in growing. A nation, especially perhaps 

' Cf. p. 86, note l, where the 'complices* of Simon de Montfort arc 
alluded to. In Mon. Franc, 225 we read, ' Simon comes Leycestrise, 
cujus et ad divinum honorem et ad utilitatem publicam flagranter 
anhelat desiderium, a quo plurimorum salus tarn propter evideates quam 
propter secretas causas pendere cognoscitur, &c.' ; id, 277 (letter to 
the earl), * super negotio quod nostis videtur mihi nihil scribendum hac 
vice, praesertim cum agatur de re maxima, et hinc speratur salus summa, 
illinc vero timeantur extrema pericula.' The warmth of the expressions 
in the former letter hardly warrant its being placed much earlier than 
this time, and it cannot be later than 125;^, when Adam Marsh died ; 
the latter was written before 1253 (for Grosseteste was alive), and ap- 
pears to allude to some weighty consultation, when the Bishops of 
Lincoln and Worcester were with the earl, on a matter too important 
to be committed to writing. 

K 
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CHAP, the English nation, is slow to recognise its great men. 

; — The feding which placed Simon de Montfort on the 

"}^ same pedestal with St. Thomas of Canterbury was not 

character the growth of a day, but it had its roots in the heart 

MontTort. °f ^ people. That which gave him his strength, that 
which drew men to follow him to the death, was this : 
that the love of right, the feeling of sympathy with 
an injured people, became in him a stem resolve 
which no temptation could shake, no obstacle stay, 
no danger mthnidate. As the men of an earlier day, 
the links between the gloomy present and the glories 
of the Great Charter, one by one disappeared, he 
stood forth alone. His peers were almost all more or 
less suspect : on him rested no stain of yielding. The 

■ -' friends and counsellors on whom he had depended 
were gone ; he was far past the prime of life. But his 
was not the nature to be daunted by the lonely 
heights , solitude showed him his strength. The time 
was come, and with it the man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE POSITION OF PARTIES IN 1258. 

Before we enter upon the final act of the drama, it chap. 
will be better perhaps to pause and review the parties . ^]' _^ 
which were arrayed against the king, the steps in *^$^ 
his policy and in that of the Pope which had led to national 
the union of the national forces against them, the P^^^y- 
evils complained of, and the claims made. The 
national party may be said to have consisted of the 
whole body of the clergy, the greater portion of the lay 
baronage, including almost all the smaller barons, 
and London with the sea-port towns ; the other towns 
were perhaps rather on the kings side than on that of 
his opponents, and the lower classes cannot be said to 
have had much influence on affairs a» yet The kings The kings 
supporters were at first, with the exception of a few p^^- 
lukewarm members of the baronage, and some still 
rarer exceptions in the Church, only his creatures, his 
foreign relatives, and the crowd of parasites whom he 
had introduced ; these however with their depend- 
ents made up no contemptible force. Later on, by 
the desertions from the opposition, by the aid he 
received from the foreign clergy in the country, 
through the moral influence of the Pope and the King 
of France, his party became far superior to that of 

K 2 
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his foes. It is observable that the originators of the 
- revolt of 1215, the northern barons, had much less to 
do with that of 125S, and afterwards took up a 
neutral if not royalistic attitude. The strength of the 
' opposition lay at this time in the great midland 
baronage, which had in the earlier struggle formed 
the second rank in historical order if not in import- 
ance. The weight of the smaller barons was now 
much greater, and the civic element had received an 
accession of strength in the south-eastern sea-ports. 
The influence of the universities must not be neg- 
lected, but, though morally great, it was not of much 
practical use when it came to blows. In the earlier 
revolt the national party, though more completely 
successful at first, and though it left behind it an 
imperishable monument, hardly preserved its superi- 
ority long enough to And time to disintegrate ; but 
signs were not wanting to show that, had circum- 
stances permitted, had John been really overpowered, 
it would have broken up of itself, as it did after the 
victory it won in the Mad Parliament. It was a 
great disadvantage in the latter case that there was 
no churchman of the eminence and character which 
enabled Stephen Langton to take the lead of the whole 
party. Deprived of their natural head — for Arch- 
bishop Boniface was in no way worthy of the chair of 
St. Thomas — the clergy could only take up a subordi- 
nate position, and their ranks were less united than 
before. It was also a great drawback that there was 
no Fitz-Walter, no William Marshall Simon de 
Montfort was by birth, and in the opinion of his peers 
remained to the end, an alien. The popular instinct 
saw as usual more clearly than the eyes which were 
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blinded by the prejudices of an exclusive caste. It 
must be allowed that as a whole the baronage do not 
come nearly so well out of the ordeal as their fathers. "^^ 
True national feeling was not so strong in the most 
powerful portion of society as it had been fifty years 
before ; it had descended one step, and it received 
expression at the hands of an individual rather than a 
class. The kernel of the constitutional party, the band 
of men that followed Simon de Montfort to the end, 
was so small and comparatively so weak that it never 
had any chance of ultimate success. The class that was 
to win by his most advanced reforms was not ready 
to enjoy, nor strong enough to hold, the benefits he 
offered them. The movement of 1258 was only the 
natural result of thirty years of bad government ; 
its chief result was to show the incompleteness. of the 
political ideas of the time, and to throw the real leader 
into clearer relief. The movement of 1 264 was prema- 
ture ; its budding principles were nipped by the frosts 
incident to a too early spring, but they contained the 
germs of a fruit which is far from having ripened yet 

Of the elements of the opposition above-mentioned Elements 
the Church had probably most to complain of, and to ^siUonT 
her we owe more than to any other body the protec- ^j^^j, . j^^ 
tion of our freedom in early days. It has been relations 
already seen how for half a century before Magna papacy; 
Carta the opposition to unjust taxation was kept up 
by the Church and by the Church alone. Edmund 
Rich had not the courage or the power needful to 
follow in Langtons steps, biit he did his best ; the roll 
of great names was continued by Grosseteste, Cante- 
lupe, Sewal, Basset. It is impossible to say how much 
we are indebted to the example of the Church, to its 
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broadening and anti-feudal influence, to its institutions, 
which kept the idea of universal equality combined 
with order, of authority and the popular voice, ever 
before the people. Still for a great part of this cent- 
ury the English clergy were thrust out of their right 
position by the general situation of the Church. The 
key to the papal policy in England during the first 
half of the thirteenth century is the struggle between 
the papacy and the empire ; the immediate harm the 
struggle did was immense, and the papal power de- 
clined from the very moment of victory ; but out of 
evil comes good, and it may be fairly said that we 
owe the constitutional advance of that century in a 
great measure to the ambition of Rome. 

Fortunately for England, the simultaneous deaths 
of John and Innocent III gave her time to recover 
from the effects of the civil war and of papal inter- 
ference. It was in opposition to king and Pope 
that the barons had won the charter ; the leader of 
the opposition was the head of the English Church, 
and before the Reformation that Church was perhaps 
never nearer a schism than at that moment Hon- 
orius III did not lose the opportunity of influencing 
England through the monarchy ; his protection of the 
youthful king was most hearty, and, on the whole, 
beneficial to the country, for his legates, avaricious as 
they were, exerted themselves in the cause of order, 
and order was what the country wanteid at the mo- 
ment. But the accession of Gregory IX, the policy 
of Frederick II, the coming of age of Henry III, 
gave a new direction to the relations of England and 
Rome. Henry was full of gratitude and devotion to 
the papacy ; both temporally and spiritually he felt 
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himself bound to support the Church ; everyone who chap. 

could claim any connexion with Rome found a wel- > / ^ 

come at his Court. But his weakness allowed unscrup- "^^ 
ulous men to get him into their power,, and under 
the evil auspices of Peter des Roches papal exac- 
tions reached an unprecedented height. Fortunately 
the national spirit of Langton rested, to some extent, 
on his immediate successors, and the fall of the 
Bishop of Winchester checked for a time the sub- 
servience of England to the Pope; 

Still the growing vehemence of the conflict be- struggle 
tween Frederick, * the wonder of the world,' and the innoSm 
papacy, a conflict in which not Christendom alone, J^^fi^j^ 
but Mohammedanism too,, was involved, prevented limits 
England from remaining aloof. The bond which had England. 
been signed by John, degrading England to the posi- 
tion of a fief of Rome, supplied the legal ground of 
exactions, which, apart from Peters pence and the 
regular feudal tribute of a thousand marks, were 
limited only by the endurance of the English people. 
England had not remained untouched by the distant 
waves of the storm raised by Hildebrand and Henry, 
by Alexander and Barbarossa ; but it was under 
Innocent III, and still more under his successors, that 
she was drawn into the full influence of the hurricane. 
She was as yet untainted by heresy, and though the 
cruel deceptions of the Albigensian crusade obtained 
but little sympathy here, political reasons may be 
sufficient to account for the notable absence of 
Englishmen from the armies of the elder Simon de 
Montfort.* But although men from every part of 
Europe had contributed to crush the spark of free- 

' Pauli, Simon de MotU.^ 27. 
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thought that arose in a comer of France, it was a 
different matter when heretical opinions were, rightly 
or wrongly, attributed to the temporal head of Christ- 
endom. Frederick, the fascinating embodiment of 
the spirit of that early renaissance, drew all eyes upon 
him by the splendour of his youthful achievements, 
the vigour of his intellect, the novel luxury and 
eastern elegance of his Court, the air of mystery which 
at once attracted and repelled the vulgar gaze. His 
caustic epigrams went the round of Europe, and were 
treasured up against him in the note-books of the 
Popes. But what told more for him than all this was 
the fact that the battle against the temporal power 
was no longer fought by a pure Church, aiming at 
most at a complete spiritual independence, but by 
an arrogant hierarchy, organised and disciplined on 
feudal principles, aspiring to universal dominion. 
Gregory excommunicated Frederick for not going on 
crusade, and was enraged beyond measure because he 
went. The policy of Innocent, who used the voice of 
the Church assembled at Lyons to pull down one of the 
two pillars of Christendom, was condemned even by 
the saintly Louis. The restoration of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, though not reckoned by Rome, was re- 
membered to Fredericks advantage by the rest of 
Europe, and men shuddered, as at the worst of civil 
wars, when the forces of the Emperor, with the red 
cross still upon them, marched to meet the forces of 
the Pope.* The exactions of the Curia would have 
offended the national sense of Englishmen, even had 
they been devoted to the crusade against the infidel 



' C£ Milman, Lot, Christianity^ bk. x. ch. iv. 
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for which they were noninally made : but when it chap. 
was known that the crusade was against fellow- ^.^ / _. 
Christians, the demands of Rome were felt to have no ^^^® 

T T 

ground. The general feeling in Europe was ex- tain^^of 
pressed, though others dared not express it so boldly, ^^^^^ 
by the Paris priest, who, when bidden to publish the 
ban against Frederick, declared from his pulpit that the 
Pope excommunicated the Emperor, and the Emperor 
the Pope ; which of the two were right he could not 
tell, but * in the name of God who knoweth all * he ex- 
communicated him who was in the wrong. In Eng- 
land the feeling is stated by Matthew Paris to have 
been, as elsewhere, one of great confusion and uncert- 
ainty ; men knew not which side to take. * The 
Church,* they said, * and especially that most devoted 
branch of it, the English Church, suffers daily oppres- 
sion from the Curia, but never has she been oppressed 
by the Emperor. The Pope accuses the Emperor of 
heresy; but in his letters he writes as a humble 
Catholic concerning God.' Opinion thus divided 
needed but little to throw its full weight on the anti- 
papal side. 

The papacy could hardly have won as it did but influence 
for the aid of three things : first and foremost that of Friare in 
the two great orders of Friars Preachers and Friars ^"S^^^- 
Minors, noble instruments in the hand of an evil 
policy; that of the Lombard cities, whose liberties 
Frederick vainly and foolishly endeavoured to crush ; 
and that of English gold. With the first and last only 
of these we are concerned here. The enthusiastic 
devotion, the self-denial, the early simplicity and 
poverty, of the friars won them a hold on the lower 
classes in England, which was a strong tower of 
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support to the Church. How should the authority 
which canonised St. Dominic and St. Francis go 
wrong.? And not only among the lower classes did 
their influence extend : the Franciscans became con- 
fessors to the highest nobles ; they were the leaders of 
education at the universities. Their chief enemies 
were the older monastic foundations, who were 
prompted by a kind of professional jealousy, added to a 
feeling of shame at the work which the friars did 
and which they left undone, and of envy at the 
bestowal of papal favour, to revile the new comers as 
slaves of the papacy, and to proclaim upon every occa- 
sion the growing corruption which too soon began 
to eat into even the order of St. Francis. Thus the 
friars held an ambiguous position, and those who 
patronised them, as Bishop Grosseteste, were com- 
promised in the eyes of the great body of the regular 
clergy, who suffered most of all from papal exactions. 
On the other hand» this connexion would not have 
had any of the like disadvantageous effects on the 
position of a layman like Simon de Montfort, who, 
while on most intimate terms with Adam Marsh 
and other leading Franciscans, did not appear in 
the light of a public patron of the order. This long 
friendship is however specially interesting to us, as 
testifying to the serious and earnest character of 
Simons mind, to his thirst for knowledge, and to his 
deeply religious disposition, while at the same time 
it may have originated, or at least matured, those 
broad and popular sympathies which afterwards so 
endeared him to the people^ 

But it was the last of the three supports above- 
mentioned, and the outrageous demands of the Curia, 
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which did most to determine the position of the chap. 

English clergy in the constitutional struggle. This r^ — 

position was not taken up at once. The attitude of "^® 
the episcopate during these years varied considerably, papal exac- 
and is full of apparent contradictions. It depended {h°e°^°iiion 
chiefly on the changing relations of king and Pope, to %^^- . 
both of whom the good-will of the English Church Church. 
was of the greatest importance. In accordance with 
these relations the kind of influence and the amount 
of pressure brought by the Pope to bear upon his 
ecclesiastical vassals in England varied considerably. 
On what grounds did this influence rest, and how 
was it applied ? Innocent III had laid down the law Papal 
of episcopal elections ; they were to be free on the exened 
part of the clergy, but subject to the consent both ^^"^p^i 
of Pope and king. But he further extended the papal appoim- 
claim. He asserted successfully the right of sanction- 
ing the election to bishoprics, and John having given 
up his share of the right, he became sole arbiter. It 
was already evident from the case of Archbishop 
Stephen, that this right was equivalent to that of ap- 
pointment. Still this could hardly be extended to the 
whole of the episcopate, and it did not give the Pope 
sufficient hold on the English Church. The hierarchical and the 
tendencies of the episcopate were a more real support ^'^dcn- 
to the papacy than the right of appointment, and these aes of the 
were more fully understood and more boldly used by 
Innocent IV. The question of the episcopal visitation 
of monasteries and of episcopal rights over cathedral 
chapters was that which most agitated the English 
Church at this time. The most influential of the English 
bishops, Grosseteste of Lincoln, Cantilupe of Worcester, 
and others, were making great efforts to assert their 
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authority over the regular clergy within their dioceses ; 
and, on the whole, they seem to have been success- 
ful. Their attempts met with very strong opposition 
on the part of the regular clergy, and invectives on 
this head are constantly met with in the monastic 
chronicles of the time. Grosseteste appears to have 
visited his diocese yearly, and in his Arst visitation 
deposed seven abbots and four priors, while he made 
diligent enquiries into the rights of the beneficed 
clergy,' His example was enei^etically followed by 
the Bishop of Worcester. We find the latter enforc- 
ing rules of his own on the monks, and banishing the 
recalcitrant to other abbeys.* Innocent IV seems to 
have perceived that the bishops in England were more 
important to him than the religious orders. He 
therefore favoured these efforts, supported the Bishop 
of Lincoln in the question as to the right of visitation 
of the chapter, and sought to win rather than subdue 
the episcopate." He listened favourably to their ob- 
jections against archiepiscopal visitations, and laid 
down the mode of that visitation, and a regular scale 
of chaises. He even went so far as to bribe them 
with a hint that he would allow pluralities,* and con- 
ferred on the bishopric of Lincoln the privilege that 
no one offered for preferment by the Pope should be 
provided for out of the patronage of that see without 
special recognition of the power to withhold the gift. 
It was not till near the end of his life, when he had a 
more facile ally, that the Pope turned against the 
Bishop of Lincoln, and refused to allow his app>eal 
against the exemptions granted to the Cistercians and 
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other orders.* It was owing partly to this politic chap. 

action of Innocent IV, and partly to the conviction > ^ ^ 

that it was hopeless to depend on the king for protec- "^® 
tion,^ that the bishops were induced to vote such this policy 
enormous sums of money for the support of the papal J*ude^oAhe 
see. In the early years of Henry III they had episcopate: 
staunchly opposed royal claims for money ,^ and had 
even resisted the encroachments of papal power ;^ 
but, as time went on, their resistance to the latter 
had grown very weak. Their opposition to the king 
was always stronger, and they were never at one with 
him ; it was only at one period, about the year 1 247, 
that even the lower clergy were on his side, and then 
he was raving at the episcopate for conceding to the 
Pope the aid they refused the sovereign. These 
causes then — the claim of visitation and the conces- disunion in 
sions made to the Pope by the higher clergy — were churci?' 
chiefly instrumental in producing the split that for so 
long a time divided the Church of England, and made 
a firm defence of their rights impossible. The epi- 
scopal policy will be best understood by a brief examin- 
ation of the character and conduct of Bishop Grosse- 
teste, the most distinguished churchman of his day. 

Robert Grosseteste,* during the latter half of his Episcopal 

Dolicv as 

episcopate, and, in the absence of Archbishop Boni- iiiusimted 

face, the real head of the English Church, was a Z^^^ 

staunch churchman, a man full of belief in the eccles- ^^^• 
iastical power, in its world-wide extension, its holy 

' Matt. West 240. 

' * Ecclesia Anglicana quasi inter duas molas (sc. Papam et regem) 
conterebatur: hinc Scylla inde Charybdis timebatur.* — Matt. Par. 709. 

» In 1229, 1231. * In 1226. 

■ See Mr. Luards preface to his edition of the Letters of Grosseteste^ 
and Dr. Brewers preface to the Monum. J^raneiscana. 
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office. He was moreover an ardent supporter of the 
papacy, a believer in rule and order ; though sprung 
from the people, he was no democrat ; in a word, he 
was as real a member of the hierarchy as Gregory or 
Innocent. But this high opinion of the Church brought 
with it a deep-rooted conviction of its great respons- 
ibility, its dangers, and its duties. This vast power 
must be exercised only for the glory of God ; no taint 
of earthly motives must corrupt that dignity which 
is so high above the earth. It was this noble ideal 
which he defended alike against king and Pope. The 
power of the Pope was unlimited, he thought ; he 
allowed to Pope and cardinals the right of all present- 
ations, but this right should not be abused to thrust 
Italians, unable to speak English, or relatives of the 
Pope with nothing else to recommend them, into 
English benefices. The last act of his life was to 
refuse Innocents demand of a canonry at Lincoln for 
one of his nephews. The monarchy was ordained of 
God, he considered, but its duty was not to waste the 
people committed to it, nor to coerce the Church 
which was independent of it Carrying this notion 
of spiritual superiority further, he placed the papacy 
above the empire, and therefore supported it in its 
struggle, which he regarded with somewhat of pre- 
judice, as carried on by the Church and not by 
an individual. He seems never to have opposed a 
demand for a contribution to be made bona fide on 
behalf of the Pope. It was a different matter when 
the tenth was demanded for the king by the Pope in 
1252. It was not till the temporal ambition of the 
Pope became fully apparent, and Innocent leagued 
with Henry for the prosecution of so worldly an 
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object as the Sicilian crown, that he set his face against chap. 
the project with all the vigour of a character which ^^ — r-^ — - 
remained strong as ever in spite of approaching death, ^.^"^s^ 
This being his attitude, it is not surprising that he tion mis- 
was misunderstood, and it must be confessed that his "nEngiand: 
notions of the ecclesiastical power led him at first to 
sacrifice the national interests to this object. He 
would have said that he regarded the souls of his 
people rather than their pockets ; but the mass 
of the clergy, whose laxities he visited so severely, 
and who had to bear the expenses to which he con- 
sented, were hardly likely to sympathise with him. 
We accordingly find him and the rest of the bishops 
becoming suspect throughout England, and considered 
weak and cowardly.* Grossetestes sympathy with 
the friars, and its effect on his position in the Church, 
have been already alluded to. The feeling of hostility hostility to- 
which he stirred up could not altogether be obliterated ^^ * **"' 
by his constant support of national liberties against 
royal encroachment, and his unswerving refusal to 
appoint incompetent aliens to the dignities of the 
Church. There were few souls high enough fully to 
appreciate and love him ; he was looked upon as an 
Ishmael, whose hand was against every man, and 
every mans hand was against him.* Still, the beautiful 
legends told of what happened at his death, and the 
miracles said to have been performed at his shrine, 
show that the classes in which his friends the friars 
had most influence revered him as a saint' His last 

* Matt. Par, 730, 'suspecti ;' 951, 'enervati et meticulosi.' 

' * Omnibus adversans, Ismaeli similis.' — Id, 6S8. 

' On the night of his death bells were heard in the sky by the 
Bishop of London ; some friars, on their way to Bugden, where he died, 
heard heavenly music in the air, the music made by angels come down 
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opposition to the Pope, on the question of presentation, 

seems to have obscured the true conception of his 

^^^ character, which is evident from his life as a whole ; 

policy of Matthew Paris, constrained to find some ground of 

Stef^ praise, calls him in terms which he would have been 

the first to reject, *an outspoken opponent of king 

and Pope, the hammer of the Romans ; ' while he goes 

on to acknowledge his many other virtues, and his 

fulfilment of all the highest duties of a bishop/ Such 

was the friend, the protector, the counsellor of Simon 

de Montfort 

Change in About the time of Grossetestes death a change 

tionroTthc occurred, which caused this split to heal, and united 

ChwJch ^^ clerical party. Innocent IV had, from the time 

with the of his accession, taken up a still more decided line of 

action than his predecessor. The fruits of this were 

soon felt in England. * He laid aside all shame,* we 

read, and extorted larger sums of money than any 

before him, so that *a murmur of complaint, loud 

though late, rose up from the heart of England.*^ 

His opinion of England was expressed in the words, 

* Verily it is an inexhaustible fount, and where there 

is much abundance, thence can much be extorted.* ' 

But for some time, and especially during the heat of 

to take his soul. I may mention here a story showing the close connex- 
ion of Grosseteste and de Montfort in the popular imagination. On 
the Sunday before the battle of Evesham a lad was brought to be healed, 
at the bishops tomb, of dumbness and contortions. He fell asleep, and 
slept long ; on waking he began to speak, and told his parents it was 
needless to wait longer, for the bishop was not present ; he was gone to 
Evesham * to help Earl Simon, his brother, who was to die there. ' — 
Risk. Chron. Camd. Soc.y p. 7 1. 

' ' Regis et Papse redargutor manifestos . . . malleus et contemptor 
Romanorum, &c.' — Matt, Par, 876. 

« Matt. West. 180. 

■ Matt, Par, 705 ; see above, p. 82« 
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the struggle, when Innocent depended mainly on char 

the episcopate, the kings opposition threw difficulties Y'j , 

in his way. We have seen the warmth of Henrys '-3^ 
youthful devotion and gratitude to the Holy See, ""i^jfj^*^ 
which Honorius did not live to put to the test ini||eai- 
Gregory IX stood towards him in the double re- ihskine. 
lation of a feudal lord and a spiritual father ; ' while 
claiming the right of appointment, he recognised to 
a certain extent the ancient royal rights over the 
Church.' This policy bore fruit in the partial approval 
shown by Henry of his action against Frederick, as 
testified by the publication of the ban in England. 
But during most of his papacy, and the first part 
of that of Innocent IV, the connexion between 
Henry and his great brother-in-law the Emperor, the 
threats and entreaties of the latter, and the authority 
exerted by the Pope, without royal leave, over the 
bishops, did much to cool the ardour of Henrys 
devotion. From the first Innocent IV had paid Policy of 
considerable attention to him, and had issued bulls {^""o'^'rd, 
confirming his rights, declaring his intention not to Henry, 
interfere with lay patronage, bidding the clergy sup- 
port their king ; * such favours were however too cheap 
to win Henry completely. After the death of the 
Emperor and the collapse of the secular power he 
made greater efforts. Hemy had now nothing more 

' He sanctioned the muriage nf Isabella to Frederick II ; he intef- 
feretl on behalf of Hubert de Burgh ; he stood security for Is«beU»s 
marriage -port ion ; he warned the king against extravagance and impiu- 
denl generosity. 

" He forbade the election to a bishopric of anyone unplcasing to Ihe 
king ; he commanded the Bishop of Lincoln, during the vacancy of 
Durham, not to interfere in that diocese to the prejudice of the kings 

* Fad. L sub annis 1244, 1245. 
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CHAP, to fear from the indignation of the Emperor ; his 

. ; . dynastic ambition could be utilised to its full extent 

"j^ Innocent perceived that he could not win all interests, 
innoctni he therefore confined his attention to the king, and 
l^n^"^' sought to make him his firm ally by more substantial 
favours. About the same time Henry, on his side, 
showed an inclination to come to a better under- 
standing with the Fopa As early as 1250 we find 
him requesting the tenth. The Pope at that time 
declined to grant it, declaring it unconstitutional to 
do 30 without consent of the clergy.' He also refused 
to allow him the tenth requested from the Church 
of Scotland, a demand which he styled ' utterly un- 
undtrgoes heard of * But such petty scruples soon gave way 
^"''''' when it occurred to him that he might make use of 
Henry as a tool to uproot imperialism in Italy. The 
crusade from which he had formerly dissuaded him, 
as endangering the peace of bis own country, was now 
urged upon him with the greatest eagerness ; the un- 
constitutional tenth from England, and that unheard- 
of contribution from Scotland, were now granted 
Kffcct of willingly enough.' The move was a bold one, and at 
KtieMi*'"' ^'^^'^ appeared likely to prove successful ; but the Pope 
chufch. had over-reached himself. It was this alliance of 
their foes which united the different sections cf tlie 
English clergy, and welded them into the solid mass 
they had formed forty years before. Instead of the 
mutual support which king and Pope expected, 

1 Fad. i. 173. 

' ' I'cnilus inaudilum.' — Id. i. 177. 

• It was hovFcver nut the tenth, but a twentieth, which wis erantcd 
from Scotland. The feeling as to the tenth granlcJ to the king U e:i- 
piosed in Gist. Abb. Si. Alb. 1.369, whereil iscalled a 'noriiaa a seculis 
inaudita,' tbat the Church should ya,y for the support of the laity, huicad 
of the reverie 
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nothing went further to undermine the influence of chap. 
both than this unnatural union of the temporal and _ ,' ■ 
spiritual power, this coalition of the Pope who ought "^ 
to have been an emperor with the king who ought to 
have been a monk. 

Along with this process of union grew the political Original 
ideas of the Church, and its clearness of political vision. iheE"g>'«>' 
Nothing is more remarkable than the reverence dis- '^a-^^, 
played at first for the papacy. In the long lists of Home; 
grievances drawn up by the representatives of the 
clei^, it is constantly suggested that the true state 
of the case is hidden from the Pope and the Curia, 
that if they knew the reality they would never 
countenance such exactions. The convocation in 
I2SS declared their intention of appealing to the 
Pope, ' who beyond doubt was a most holy man.' ' 
But the truth began to dawn upon them at last, cooled by 
although as late as 1257 they resolved to claim the rf^,he"°" 
papal protection against the king. Long before this papacy- 
it had been darkly hinted that Pope and king were 
intriguing merely to get money, and the temper of 
convocation in 1257 showed that they were becoming 
convinced of the fact. The deception by which money 
was demanded as a subsidy for the crusade, while it 
was intended for the Sicilian scheme, and the exposure 
of the still grosser piece of trickery practised by the 
Bishop of Hereford,' must have shown everyone 
the truth. The crusades were in many ways one of 
the chief supports of papal power during this age, and 
the Popes knew well how to convert the crusading 
spirit to their own ends. But at this time devotion to 
the Church, we are informed, began to grow cold, and 

■ Ann. Burt. 365. * See p. III. 
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CHAP, therewith the impulse towards crusades. Moi 

■ ^ — • with the growth of national feeling in England had 

"^ grown the idea of a National Church. In 1244 we 
a National find the theory of a distinction between Churches 
Cburch; advanced; the clergy in their remonstrance' say 
that as the Church of Rome has its patrimony, so 
other Churches have theirs ; that they are not tributary 
Churches, the Pope having indeed the care of all souls, 
but being in no sense the owner of all Church property. 
On the contrary, they recognise the right of lay 
patronage, and the consequent claim to a voice in the 
management of Church property which belongs to lay 
and of patrons. Once too, in 1 246, they recollect that there 
lu^macy. 's an authority yet higher than the Pope ; they threaten 
to appeal to the General Council ; but they do not 
seem to have dared to carry out the threat. They 
replied to Rustands demands with the argument, that 
it is true in a certain sense that the property of the 
Church belongs to the Pope, but only inasmuch as it 
is under his protection ; he has no more right to the 
enjoyment or appropriation of it than a king has to 
seize the property of subjects whom it is his duty to 
defend.' The venality of the Curia, from which they 
had often to buy the confirmation of elections, the 
secular character of the struggle in which the Pope 
was engaged, scandalised many whom the mere 
amount of the papal exactions might not have 
offended.^ 

But the less ideal grievances they had to complain 
of— the vast number of Italian ecclesiastics in possession 

' Ann. Burt. !i6s. 
' ' Grattam ab ilia venali ei 
3091 c£ Ann, Burt. 165. 
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of English revenues, amounting, according to one chap. 

calculation, to more than three times the ordinary > 1^ — - 

royal income ; the incompetence of these persons, and ."^ 
the consequent neglect of their cures ; the summoning of the 
of English ecclesiastics out of England to plead before church 
the Curia : the pernicious effect of the clause * Non •'^^^st the 

. papacy: 

obstante,* so often introduced into papal decrees, and 
thence imitated in royal edicts,* by which all con- 
fidence in agreements and grants was destroyed ; that 
' most obnoxious statute,'^ that all prelates must come 
to Rome to be confirmed in their sees ; and, more than 
all, the ever-increasing pecuniary demands — these 
were doubtless more present to their minds than the 
advanced theories mentioned above. The avarice of papal 
Rome is a constant theme of the satirical poems, ^^^*^' 
whose punning verse assailed not only the Curia, but 
many English prelates toa Certain bishops are said 
to prefer lucre to Luke, marks to Mark, the bag to 
the Book. But at Rome matters are at their worst, and 
and if the head of the world be foul, how \s the rest ^°^^»^y- 
of the body to be clean } Everything is for sale in 
Rome : * Give, and it shall be given unto you,* is the 
rule ; he that gives most gets most favour from the 
judges. Pope and cardinals lead the race for wealth, 
all other dignitaries follow in their order ; all pillage 
as they can.* If such were the feelings raised by 

* This provision was one inserted to cancel aU existing privileges 
which might interfere with the execution of any given decree. It was 
specially mentioned in the remonstrance of the English Church as one 
of the greatest evils. — Fad, i. 265. 

' * Statutum cruentissimum.' — Matt. Par, 956. 

■ * Sic lucrum Lucam superat, 
Marco marcam prseponderat, 
£t librae lihrum subjicit. 

FoHt, Songs, ed. Wright, p. I a. 
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papal extortion, what was likely to be the effect when 
the king joined hands with the extortioner, and 
brought the whole weight of popular indignation on 
himself, with far less dignity and reverence to defend 
him than belonged to his ecclesiastical ally .^ It was 
but natural, if the efforts of the English Church were 
henceforward more heartily and more effectively di- 
rected against the encroachments of the king than 
they had been against those of the Pope. 

It remains to consider the constitutional position 
of the Church in England, and its relations to the 
king. The new ideas concerning the independence of 
the Church, as yet comparatively moderate and vague 
in Lanfrancs day, had been recognised to a certain 
extent by William I. The comer-stone of ecclesiastical 
liberty, a separate lay and clerical jurisdiction, though 
only partially granted by him, showed how far things 
had advanced from the almost complete fusion of 
Church and State before the Conquest Yet under 
the Conqueror the Church was full of Norman vassals, 
and was little more than an instrument of royal 
despotism. It was revivified by the purity of Anselm, 
but the successful tyranny of Rufus shows how 
little able it was as yet to stand firm against the 
king. The slight support which Anselm received 
from Rome threw the English Church back upon 
itself, and contributed to the growth of its nationality ; 



Again, 

' Roma caput mundi est, sed nil capit mundum. 
. . . Romanorum curia non est nisi forum. 
. . . Dabis aut non dabitur ; petimt quiapetis.' — Id. p. 14. 

Another poem quotes ' Cui caput infirmum csetera membra dolent,'and 
' Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi,' and the like. 
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but Anselm was and remained an Italian^ and the char 
struggle for investiture which he fought had far less > — r^ — 
of interest for England than the struggle which madfe "^^ 
St. Thomas a popular hero. It was not till Stephens independ- 
reign that the Church began to take up a really in- ^^^ ' 
dependent position. About the same time the religious 
revival, and the increased study of the canon law, 
gave the Church at once a hold on popular veneration 
and a greater sense of its own dignity. It began to 
appear as the representative of popular liberties, at 
least by force of example. By Beckers time England 
had learnt to consider the English Church as its own, 
and this feeling was strengthened by Becketis well- 
known attitude towards the papacy. He was disgusted 
by the compromising policy of Alexander III, who 
dared not offend Henry : never would he go to Rome, 
he swore ; let them go who prevailed in their sins. He 
was less of an ultramontane than Robert Grosseteste. 
His martyrdom was a victory for the English Church, g^'^^^f 
and frustrated the plans by which Henry had hoped death. 
to subject it to the state ; it was also a great ad- 
vantage for the papacy. After that event papal 
influence rose, and royal influence fell, till John gave 
up the right of consent to election which Henry I had 
formulated in law, and conceded to the Church perfect 
freedom in the matter. The omission of any special 
mention of the right in subsequent confirmations of 
Magna Carta was probably due to the same feeling 
on the part of the regents which prompted the omis- 
sion of the constitutional clauses. Taking advantage 
of this, Henry III constantly ignored the claims of the 
cathedral chapters to the choice of bishops. The per- 
sons selected by those bodies seem, it is true, to have 
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CHAP, been often so unworthy as to justify papal interference, 

,1 ■ and to the papal choice wc owe some of the greatest 

1=38 ornaments of the English Church. But the same 

fhe'^orai t^efence cannot be made for the king; Peter des 

power of Roches, Archbishop Boniface, Aylmer of Winches- 

nn-nt, ter, Peter d'Aigueblanche, are mournful illustrations 

of the use he made of royal power. It is evident 

that the theory of the independence of the Church 

had made but little advance in England, though it had 

received constitutional recognition in Magna Carta. 

The English Church was indeed less independent of 

the king in 1258 than in 1215, and far less independent 

of the Pope than in the days of Becket. 

Opjicsiiion But this subjection to royal power was more and 

Uiu^hto ^orc resented. Ideas on this point were now further 

n>)ai developed ; ecclesiastical principles were more closely 

■'"* ' applied to the existing state of society than ever 

before. In the great manifesto of ecclesiastical rights 

which Grosseteste published about the year 1236, in 

the form of a letter to the primate,' he opposed the 

recent ordinance by which the king appointed abbots 

as itinerant justices, laying down the principle that no 

Theories of ecclesiastic can hold a secular office. The subjection 

in^tr^"^*'* of ecclesiastical to secular tribunals ' in actione per- 

sonali,' and especially in cases of supposed disobedience 

to royal mandate, was objected to on the ground that 

consecrated members are freer than lay members of 

the great body of the Church, just as the spirit rules 

the flesh, not the flesh the spirit. Ecclesiastical judges 

ought to decide in disputed questions whether a case 

belonged to the ecclesiastical or to the secular court, 

' Grosseteste, Efia. Ixiii. p. 205. 
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seeing that authority is delegated by the former, as chap. 

by a superior, to the latter. The king, it was alleged, ^ .-^ — - 

violated this principle ; nay, he went further, and often **^ 
prevented ecclesiastics from deciding in purely eccles- 
iastical cases, or hindered their decision, sometimes 
even gave judgment himself. Bishops ought not to be 
compelled to give account of their right to presenta- 
tion, or their reasons for refusing those offered for 
preferment ; in cases of disputed patronage the eccle- 
siastical courts should decide ; it might even be 
questioned whether laymen ought to have patronage 
at all. This last principle was not, as we have seen, collisions 
the general opinion of the bishops, nor did Grosseteste andPstai^e! 
make a dogma of it ; but, even omitting this, the 
theory put forward was one which could not fail to 
bring the ecclesiastical into perpetual conflict with 
the secular power. It is noteworthy that Grosseteste 
in this letter never appeals to Magna Carta : once 
only he appeals to the Oxford Council of 1222, in 
which Archbishop Langton excommunicatecl the 
violators of ecclesiastical liberties. His arguments 
are chiefly deduced from analogies from the Old 
Testament, from the primitive Church, or the writings 
of the Fathers. 

The wrongs which the Church, like other bodies. Grievances 
had to complain of under Henry HI were not so church 
much consistent oppression as constantly recurrent ^'"s^ 
molestation, an ever-varying infringement of privilege, 
a total want of sympathy with other mens opinions, 
an inherent love of irregularity. The king often in- 
terfered with elections ; he strove, when unable to 
persuade the clergy en masse, to extort money from 
the prelates separately, he made monasteries pay for 
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a coiige d'dire^ issued edicts affecting the Church 
without its consent, claimed the property of ecclesi- 
astics dying intestate, and finally endeavoured to 
prevent discussion in the ecclesiastical assemblies 
altogether.^ The great difficulty of determining the 
lay and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which Grosseteste 
tried to settle, was constantly appearing. The clergy 
in 1240 complained of the interference of secular 
judges in ecclesiastical cases, and the articles' which 
the English Church in 1258 declared to be of the 
most pressing importance have special reference to 
the summoning of prelates before secular tribunals, 
the liberation by secular authorities of culprits con- 
demned in ecclesiastical courts, as well as the punish- 
ment of the latter by loss of temporal property, and 
many other questions of a similar nature. An at- 
tempt was made by the king in 1 247, at a time when 
he was on unusually good terms with the majority of 
the clergy, owing to his temporary opposition to the 
Pope, to settle many of the disputed points, and 
rather to the advantage of the Church : * but, if we 
are to believe the clei^y, he did not regard his own 
enactments in this more than in any other matter. 
We have a list of grievances^ drawn up by Bishop 
Grosseteste, in which the same complaints were 
made, and many minor charges brought against the 
king and his sheriffs and bailiffs, of unjust action at 
law, interference with the testaments of priests, and 
the like.* It iflust, of course, he remembered that we 
have here only one side of the question ; still, grant- 

> E.g. St. Albans paid 300 marks in L235. — Gat Abb, St. Alb. L 307. 

* Ann. Burt. 401. • Id. 412-422. 

♦ Matt. Far. *irj. • ^— '^-^ ^"^ 
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* Ann. Burt. 422. 
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ing that there is some exaggeration, there will remain chap. 
a large residuum of truth, which must have weighed . ^}' . 
very heavily against the king in the approaching "^8 
struggle. The list of privileges of the Church, com- 
piled by Robert Marsh, under the direction of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, contains theories still further 
advanced than those in the protest already men- 
tioned, with which he began his episcopate. The Theories of 
principle of separate jurisdiction is maintained in this in 1250. 
document, even to the extent that no ecclesiastic 
should be compelled to take an oath in a secular 
court ; and the theory of the sacredness of Church 
property, of the servants of the Church, of property 
under its protection, is expressed with great fulness 
and vigour. 'As the father is not subject to the 
son,' argues the compiler of this ecclesiastical Bill of 
Rights, * neither should the ecclesiastic be subject to 
the layman.' Such then were the relations in which 
the Church stood towards king and Pope, such its 
internal condition, and the ideas that animated it, 
such the grievances that aroused its opposition and 
welded it together, till it grew to be the soundest 
element of the party at the head of which Simon de 
Montfort stood. 

The other of the two great supports of the na- ii. The 
tional party, the lay barons, had not so much to com- fiSSn^ ' 
plain of as the Church, while they had more power of their 

^ . . . r^ If.. opposiuon. 

of resistmg oppression. Consequently their resist- 
ance was more fitful and their principles less devel- 
oped, though on the other, hand their temporal power 
made them more important when it once came to 
blows. Their greatest ground of complaint, as it was 
one of the greatest in the Church, was the ruinous 
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CHAP, influx of aliens into England. These persons, headed 

^ — by the queens uncles and afterwards by the kings 

^ "^ half-brothers, seized upon the posts of honour and 

Gnevances , , , . , . 

ofihe emolument near the kings person, were thrust into 

niiens!'^^ important positions, as sheriffs, bailiffs, and castellans, 
and completely occupied the kings ear, to the exclu- 
sion of the rightful governors and councillors of the 
realm. ' England for the English ' was the cry which 
raised the loudest response ; the expulsion of the 
aliens was the first step of the victorious barons in 
1238, as it had been the first step of the reformers of 
theirper- 1215. Not Only was universal jealousy stirred up, 
influence. ^^"^ enormous loss entailed upon the country by the 
influence of foreigners over the king, which they made 
use of to persuade him to war and other undertakings 
against the advice of his council ; by their extravag- 
ance and the kings imprudent generosity to them; 
abuses of and by the violaticHis of feudal rights, especially in 
pwetfor the matter of wards and widows, which were per- 
theiisakr: petrated for their advantage. It was chiefly to en- 
sure against these that the Statute of Merton was 
passed. The breaches of trust committed by the 
king as guardian form a most important item in the' 
baronial indictment, and the ground on which it was 
easiest to bring home to him direct violation of the 
law.' Another grave point in which the king in- 

' A notable instance of this kind of injustice is the story of the 
widowed Countess of Arundel, who, appealing to the king for ^ecogn^- 
tion of her right to a certain wardship, which the king unjostly kept in 
his onm hands, was received by Henry with sneen and banter ; upon 
which, woman though she was, she delivered her testimony in the kings 
face in so masculine a mojiner, that Henry, utterly abashed, and 
acknowledging the truth of her italement, was forced to give way br 
the tinie ; yet she did not gain her plea, but TeCumed, after great 
trouble and expente, without mcceu. — Matt. Par. 853, %.*. 1353. 
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fringed the charters was in the matter of the Forest chap. 

VI 

Laws. Lands already disafforested were alleged to > — ^ — ' 
have been planted again, and rights on lands not "^® 
within the forest bounds sold as if they belonged to laws : 
the king. But the chief grievances of the barons, the 
hardest to formulate or to bring under any distinct 
law, were the amount and the frequency of taxation, taxation, 
the scandalous misuse to which the taxes were put, ^' 
the unjust action of sheriffs and bailiffs, as well as of 
the itinerant justices, and the general misgovemment 
and confusion of the country. From these grievances 
are distinctly traceable the constitutional advances 
made during this period. 

The first grievance, that of taxation, did not Taxation; 
directly injure the great barons to any great extent ; u^t\T^^ 
indirectly it did, by sapping the wealth of the fj^^^^ 
country, and diminishing in the case of their Church smaller 
patronage the value of their property. Direct taxa- 
tion they were able to resist, and this the king knew 
well, or he would not so often have requested their 
assent. For a long time they did not take active 
measures to prevent scutage and other taxes, to 
which they refused to consent, from falling heavily on 
the weaker barons and the great body of freeholders. 
Aid was unconditionally refused by the barons several 
times ; and from them the king could get nothing : 
but often, when scutage was denied in Parliament, we 
hear nevertheless that the king extorted it, and we 
cannot doubt on whom the burden mainly fell. Thus 
in the matter of taxation it was gradually seen that 
though the king had a legal right, as the revised 
charter allowed him, this right was rendered in a 
great measure nugatory by the power of resistance 
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possessed by the principal taxpayers. The smaller, 
. being unable to resist, were ui^ed by force of ex- 
ample to win the same position by combination and 
nn appeal to constitutional justice : constitutional 
principles were evidently still more important to 
them than to their superiors. On the other hand, 
the right which the greater vassals claimed and won, 
they won not only for themselves but also for the 
lower class. The latter were useful to their superiors, 
and while supporting them, gained strength and con- 
fidence in themselves, until, having at last got a 
leader, they were able to stand alone when the jeal- 
ousy of the greater barons forced that leader to rest 
almost entirely upon them. 

The right of withholding assent to taxation was 
constantly put into practice, but never distinctly 
formulated as it had been in Magna Carta. The 
feeling grew rapidly that what had once been granted 
could not be taken away by royal edicts or papal 
condemnations. The Great Charter in its first form 
became more and more the rallying-point, though in 
many respects an advance was made on it : for instance, 
in 1244 the right of assent was claimed, as we have 
seen, not only in the case of extraordinary aids, but 
also in that of the regular feudal contributions. The 
theory of self-taxation was passing through the inter- 
mediate stage of a supposed bargain between the 
king and his subjects, confirmation of the charteis 
being the price paid ; but this very arrangement 
shows that the older theor>-, that the tax was a chai^ 
made by the king on property in reality belonging to 
him, and levied for his own good and not that of the 
country, was still believed. The feudal notion still 
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possessed too strong a hold on the popular mind : the chap. 



remonstrances took the form of a protest against the - 
abuse of an acknowledged right rather than that of a "^^ 

this leads 

claim for legal justice. Still this very abuse was toother 
rapidly undermining the older theory, and with the *^^'"^' 
claim for assent grew the secondary claim for a voice 
in the employment of the money. This led very soon 
to a demand for a share, if not in the legislation, at 
least in the government, especially in its relations with 
foreign countries. I have in passing remarked the 
occasions on which different constitutional principles 
first appeared ; it will be needless therefore to do 
more than to sum them up here. We find the above- Expression 
mentioned ideas on several occasions strongly though ^^/deas. 
informally expressed. The clergy as well as the 
barons declare that the object for which a certain tax 
was granted has not been followed ; the king recog- 
nises the right to know what is to be done with the 
tax, by telling them it is for a crusade, or a Welch 
war, or an expedition to Gascony. Not only this, 
but the barons ask the very pertinent question, what 
has become of the money ? they enquire into the rea- 
sons of its disappearance, upbraid the king with his 
private extravagance, his expenses in wine, robes, and 
the like,* and display an inquisitiveness and a regard 
for their own interests which must have been very 
irksome to a spendthrift like Henry. To prevent Proposal of 
such misuse of public money it was proposed, as early TOmmuT^. 
as 1237, that it should be paid into the hands of a 
committee, and spent only by their consent — one of 
the most advanced financial ideas that we meet with 

» MatU Par. 743. 
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CHAP, during the whole of this period. But, since it was 

- i:_^ necessary to strike at the root of the matter, the 

"s8 barons were led further to claim a general control 
claim oo ovcr the kings actions, which would, if carried out, 
K™*™^ have amounted to a practical abolition of monarchical 
power. We find the aid for Sicily refused because 
the king had acted without the advice of his council ;' 
a decided objection was shown to the war with France 
in 1 243, and aid refused by the barons because the 
war was entered upon against their will ;* ten years 
afterwards, the council insisted on the acquittal of 
Simon de Montfort, in direct opposition to the royal 
inclinations. 
Claim on a As the abuse of taxation led to a demand for a 
Sinistra- ^**^'*^ '" ^^ guidance of the kingdom as a whole, so 
tion. the decay of the bureaucracy established by Henry II 

brought about the claim on a share in the internal 
government and the administration of justice. We 
saw that the right of election to the high offices of 
State was not recognised either by the compilers or 
the revisers of Magna Carta ; even the one limitation 
on the freedom left to royal choice, namely, that the 
objects of that choice should be fitting persons, vague 
as this was, was dropped in the subsequent confirma- 
tions. The power thus given to the executive, espec- 
ially in the matter of law, was immense. The 
system elaborated by the Court-lawyers had a level- 
ling tendency, by which the old rights of jurisdiction 
exercised by the feudal lord over his tenants were 
' Matt. Par. 913. Here Richard of ComwaJI was the speaker. 
' 'Responderunl Magnates . . . quod talia conceperatinconsuitos ;' 
and 'admirantar Magnates ijuod sine eonim coniilio et assensu tain 
.irduum negotium est aggressos.' — Id. 580. So the cleigy protested 
oeaiiiiit paying the Sicilian debt as contracted without their knowledge. 
— Ann. Burt. 391, 
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gradually superseded. It brought the king and the chap. 
lower classes together, to the detriment of baronial ■ 
power. To get this machinery into their hands was 
therefore the object of the barons in claiming the right ! 
of appointment. The demand they put forward in ^'l^jj, 
1215, though for a timeallowed torest, was not foi^ot- 
ten. As early as 1 236 we find the Bishop of Chichester 
resisting the kings wish to deprive him of the great 
seal, on the ground that it was given with the assent 
of the common council, and not by the king alone.' 
In 1244 the joint committee of clei^y and laity com- 
plained that justice was not done, and demanded that 
only such persons should be chosen to high office as 
should be willing and able to guard the interests of 
the nation.' It was seen however that the king was 
no fit judge of these interests ; accordingly, four years 
afterwards, the demand was directly made that the high 
officers should be appointed by, or at least through 
the co-operation of, the council of the realm, ' as was 
the custom under the kings predecessors.'* This 
demand was repeated in 1255, and again refused. 

In the long interval, when there was neither Chief Govera- 
Justiciar nor Chancellor in England, the king was ^iulout 
able, by means of his underlings, to inflict endless ""'"s'"^' 
annoyance and damage upon his subjects, as well as 
in various ways to extort lai^e sums of money. So 
lucrative a source of wealth was the so-called admin- 
istration of justice, that he never really gave way on 

' Matt. Par, 430. The bishop had been appointed in \2%(>, and 
held his piKl till 1244: see above, p. 64. 

' < JtisiicioHuset cancelluiuifieTenipcTqaos r^niElBtassolidaretor, 
ut solebaL '— jWi«. Par. 539: see above, p. 70. 

' ' Per concilium tegni ' is the phiaxe used. — Matt. Par. 744 : g£ 
above, p. 83. 
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CHAP, this point till 1258, and appears only once even to have 

' — . — ' held out the hope that he would do so.* The barons, 

"^^ in their petition of 1258, stated some of the ways in 

Abuses of , . , * , . , , ., / 

thejudiciiii which the king got money, and the evils thence 
sysiom. ensuing. The visits of the justices, according to the 
petitioners, were so arranged that persons having pro- 
perty in different counties were summoned to several 
places at once, and were fined for non-attendance. 
Further, so many exemptions from service as jurors 
were granted, that is to say, doubtless bought, that in 
many counties it was impossible to hold the grand 
assize. The facilities which this would give for all 
sorts of injustice, the practical destruction of the jury 
system, and the consequent violation of the spirit of 
the Great Charter, need not to be enlarged upon. It 
was equally fatal when advantage was taken of the 
absence of a Chancellor to issue writs which thwarted 
the course of justice,^ when persons living in different 
counties were prevented from impleading one an- 
other, when the laws on debt were abused by col- 
Exactions lusion between the justices and the Jews. Closely 
sheriffs: connected with the question of jurisdiction was that 
of the appointment of sheriffs. The office, it ap- 
pears, was generally farmed from the king, the con- 
sequence being that the sheriffs looked on their power 
as a means of making money. They levied exces- 
sive fines, and often on trivial pretexts : for instance, 
the holding of two acres of land in a county was 
considered sufficient ground for summoning the 
holder to the county court, and fining him for non- 
attendance. They took fines for the receiving of 
malefactors, and mulcted the neighbouring villagers 

> In 1248.— 4/}?//. Par, 765. * Id, (ii<^ 
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if they could not account for a traveller who had hap- chak 

pened to die on the road. That the condition of law Y,'- . 

and justice in the country was very low, is shown by "5^ 
the fact that in 1236 all the sheriffs had to be re- 
moved from office on account of their venality,' by 
the disclosures at Winchester in 1 249,* and by 
stories* which illustrate the shameless use the sheriffs 
could make of their power and the want of protection 
from their toils. Such being the evils from which the importance 
people had to suffer at the hands of the royal officers, ''"'"''*"^- 
it is remarkable that the power of appointing sheriffs 
does not seem to have been distinctly claimed 
(though it may have been included in the general 
demand for the right of appointing to the high 
offices), till the Mad Parliament. As soon as the 
idea of summoning the middle classes to the franch- 
ise began to gain ground, the political power pos- 
sessed by the sheriffs, and their influence over the 
county Courts in the election of the four knights, in 
sending out the summons to Parliament, and the like, 

' ' Comipti muneribus exorbitarunl,' &c.—Afall. P,ir. 439. 

' See above, p. 81. 

■ E.g. ihe «ory loW (-l/itf. Par. 931) of ihc slierilT of Notihants, 
who, coveting some oxen belonging lo a respectable farmer, Reiied the 
cowherd, accused hhn of having Mulen the oiien fur hb master, an<l 
carried him off, vowing ' he would make him sing,' i.e. accuse \\\a 
master and himself. Bydintof torture he forced the man loplead guilty, 
and put him in prison till the arriTol of the justices. The man was 
then brought forward to accuse his nuuter, inrtead of which he relateil 
the whole story. The justices being puzilcil, a commission was sent 
down, one of the memlier^ being Simon de Montfort. The result of 
their enquiry was that worse things sitll were discovered, and the 
sheriff would have been hung but for the intercession of the King of 
Scotland (on part of whose earldom the offence was probably cum- 
miiteil). The injured man and his servant were known, !t is iaiA, to 
have been of eicetleni character, while ' the whole county and certain 
of the justices were well aware that (he sherifT was a rascal (cavillosus 
avarus et conducticius) ;' yet the latter would have reaped Ihe fniits o( 
his villainy but for (he boldness of a farm -labourer. 
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made it very necessary that the national party should 
insist on their appointment by Parliament* 

Lastly, we find the provision that the Parliament 
should be regularly summoned, which was allowed to 
drop in the revised charter, insisted on certainly in 
one instance. In 1255 the barons based their refusal 
to act on the ground that they had not all been sum- 
monied ; and closely connected with this was the 
reason given, according to some authorities, for the 
interruption of business in the Parliament of 1249, 
namely, the absence of the Earl of Cornwall, just as 
in 1253 the clergy declared they could do nothing in 
the absence of the archbishops. It was felt that no 
decree or concession made by Parliament or council 
could be binding unless all members took part in it, 
or were at least invited to do so. With regard to 
another provision of the charter, that Parliament 
must be summoned to meet at a certain spot, we find 
the notion gaining ground that not only must it be 
summoned to a certain spot, but always to the same. 
This principle was however urged only when occa- 
sion seemed to require it In 1236 the barons would 
not meet in the Tower, but insisted on assembling at 
Westminster, though they do not seem to have ob- 
jected to being summoned to Merton just before.* 
For many years after that the principle seems to have 
been lost sight of. The national council met at 
various places, London, Oxford, Portsmouth, Win- 
chester; in fact wherever the king happened to be. 

' The pttition presented by the barons at the Parliament of Oxford 
in 1258 contains a long list of grievances, and demands for redress, 
including those above-mentioned, and others hardly less important 

* Pauli, Gtsch. von Eng. iii. 624. The refusal to appear at Oxford 
in 1233 does not aiM>ear to have been made on the same ground. 
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But the principle was necessary to the separate and chap. 

independent existence of a Parliament, if it was to be , ^ , 

considered more than a mere offshoot of the Court ; "58 
and we shall find it in after-years insisted on with 
great earnestness. The provision, which was perhaps times of 
most important of all, that Parliament should meet ™^^*"^- 
at regular intervals, though not distinctly laid down 
during this period, was nevertheless usually observed. 
It met generally three times a year, about the begin- 
ning of Lent, shortly after Easter, and in the autumn. 
The exact time of meeting varied a good deal, but 
we find these dates fairly well kept. It seems im- 
possible to determine whether sufficient notice was 
always given, and the Parliaments were, of course, 
interrupted when the king was at war, unless they 
were summoned by the r^ency; but there was no 
lack of frequency in them. Under the existing Frequency 
system of government, the mere fact of the barons menS^^*^ 
assembling in Parliament did not impose any con- 
siderable check on the king, and the refusal to sum- 
mon them at all would have been a very extreme 
measure. It had become customary, when the king 
wanted a general grant of money, to announce the 
fact in a great council : if the barons conceded it, well 
and good ; if not, the king was not prevented by 
their refusal from levying taxes on the weaker barons, 
and on others who were still more in his power. An 
unconditional refusal was, as we have seen, very rare ; 
and, in spite of difficulties, the king always seemed to 
hope that he would be able to persuade or terrify into 
submission. There was therefore no great tempta- 
tion to desist from summoning Parliaments, though 
Henry would probably have tried the experiment 
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CHAP, had he seen how, through their regular assembling 

■ A — ■ and their almost continuous resistance, there was 

"? built up a power which was to shatter that of the 
importance monarchy. The statutes of Merton mark a great 
nicnt, advance in the history of parliamentary legislation ; 

but though the summons ' to consult on important 
business' seems to become more frequent, and thus 
the general right of Parliament to assist in the 
government of the country was more and more clearly 
recognised, this was confined to questions of ex- 
ternal policy, or such as demanded immediate action. 
The reign is very barren in legislation properly so 
called, in administrative organisation such as that 
which distinguished the reign of Henry II : but what 
there was was generally carried out in the old way, and 
the common council of the realm had very little to do 
with it' Still, all the advance that was made tended 
inevitably in this direction ; the initiative in legislation 
is the last and culminating triumph of parliamentary 
government. One fact, though of small importance 
in itself, yet deserves to be noticed : the name Par- 
liament had already begun to be used, as it had in . 
France a century before.* Already, as we have seen, 
most of its privileges had won or were winning recog- 
nition, either in fact or in theory ; it was no long step, 
though it was a very difhcult one, to formulate or 
systematise those privileges, and to perfect its con- 
stitution. 

■ Ewept perhaps the statule of Merton. 

' ' Pirliamenluin Rnnemecie, quod fuk inter dominum |i>h»nein 
regem patr«m noslnim et Barones suos Anglice ' f ffo/. Lit. Claut. 
28 Hen. Ill) is Ihe first documentary «« of the word. Ii is osed tn 
Ann. Duntl. sub anno 1144, and by Matl. Paris, lub anno 1346, for 
the 6rst time, but does not for ihm; jwme ccune IntA nguUr lue (EM 
CncbC X'trw. i. 393). 
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or the particular evils suffered by that ill-defined char 

class, the smaller barons and the freeholders, which ^'; 

formed the greater part of de Montforts own sup- '"^^ 
porters, as distinct from the large and loosely-con- "majier 
nected reform party of 1258, it is very hard to form ' 
an idea. They were the same, to a great extent,with &c. ; 
those of which the great vassals had to complain, ^ 
only in an exa^erated form. Taxation pressed 
much more heavily upon them ; they were less able 
to combine, and quite unable to resist singly the 
oppression of the kings tax-gatherers, his justices, and 
his sheriffs : wards and widows from the class of 
small tenants-in-chief were completely in his hands. 
But the greatest grievance of the smaller barons, as ii 
well as that of the greater subtenants, the towns, and ° 
probably the more important freeholders, the evil the 
redress of which, had they had a voice, they would 
doubtless have demanded most loudly, was the want 
of representation. The possession of this privilege 
would have gone far to remedy all their other wrongs. 
The common council, though in a sense a representa- 
tive body, failed entirely to represent the wishes and 
interests of the middle and lower classes ; just as the 
prelates, as a body, seem often to have acted in a way 
contrary to the wishes of the mass of clergy. But 
the latter had a means of makii^ their wishes known 
through their own assemblies ; the chapters and mon- 
asteries were bodies which could easily send repre- 
sentatives. The like assembly for the smaller barons 
did not exist, for the county courts were not in a 
position to give force and expression to public opinion. 
The distinction between the special and collective 
summons shows the difference which had long ago 
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CHAP, crept in ; the power of the greater barons had grown, 

.'- — • while that of the others had sunk. Their attendance 

"^ had become for many reasons next to impossible, and 
represent- political representation did not exist.' The example 
sniiiiier ^ ^f the clci^y could not fail to arouse in them a long- 
harons, &c. \^,g f^^ at least an equal share in the government. 
And if this class felt the want, what must have been 
the pohtical unrest of the large and important body 
of subtenants, who had not even the consolation, 
which the smaller tenants-in-chief had, of feeling 
themselves on a nominal equality with the great 
barons, nor the vantage-ground which this position 
presented for further political action ? But they had 
no means of making their wishes known at the time, 
or of revealing to us their feelings, for they had no 
chroniclers ;* the way in which they and the Lon- 
doners followed Earl Simon is almost the only proof 
we have— though it is a sufficient one — that he under- 
took to supply a real want. 
Iv. London Of the other two constituents of Earl Simons follow- 

s^-ponsr i"g. London and the sea-port towns, it is easy enough 
IrfS^dtm *° ^^^ ^^^ ^^ *^^^* ^^^ ^° staunch a partisan. The 
superiority of London to other towns was if possible 
more remarkable in those days than it is now.' It 
had a long municipal history to look back on already. 
It had long been connected with the cause of liberty, 
and had held a high place tn the country. London 
was the first to recognise Stephen as king. The com- 
mune of London supported John, during his brothers 

'.See below, 5.8.1164, 'o'' > few remarks on the growth of repre- 
Mntation. 

' They never even petitioned, except in conjunction with the greater 
barons, till 1359. 

• But see Stubbs, Canst. Hut. ii. 31S on thii point 
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reign, in the revolt against Longchamp ; its adhesion chap. 
to the baronial cause was most important in 121 5, >_ ^]' .. 
and it was rewarded by special mention in Magna "^8 

r^ . #Tiv I *.'• -J ^t_ • Condition 

Carta. The population was more mixed than m ofLx)ndon. 
other towns, more mercantile and habituated to travel, 
and consequently more open to new ideas. But the 
city was by no means undivided. The monopolies 
possessed by the guilds were doubtless very oppressive 
to the poorer part of the population. Already we 
find two distinct parties among the citizens ; the poor 
are very democratical, they have great weight in the 
municipal government, and elect a popular mayor; 
the richer citizens are on the side of the king, the 
poor are for the barons. The city had already ob- 
tained important privileges, and if the remark is true 
that English liberties have all been bought and paid 
for, of no class is it so true as of the civic class. John 
had granted the right of annually electing a mayor ; 
the royal sheriffs had no authority within the town ; 
the citizens even farmed the revenues of the whole 
county of Middlesex. 

But these privileges were of little avail against the Grievances 
royal power. The history of London during this ©^ London., 
period is a history of unparalleled exactions and 
tyranny.^ The right of apportioning and collecting 
their own taxes did not lessen the total amount of 
taxation to be borne. The city being looked on as 
royal demesne, the king, whenever he was unable to 
get money from Parliament, and often at other times, 
extorted it from London, availing himself unsparingly 
of the omission of the clause in Magna Carta which 

' See the Liber cU Antiquis Lfgibus^ passim. 
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had provided that the aids demanded of the city were 
to be such as were reasonable. It may probably be 
said with truth that the Londoners and the Jews 
together contributed more to pay the kings private 
expenses than all the rest of the kingdom together. 
Large sums were exacted almost every other year for 
the fifteen years before 1258, amounting in one case, 
in 1252, to 20,000 marks. These exactions were made 
by way of tallage, and without reason given, * as if 
the citizens had been slaves of the lowest condition,* 
says a sympathising chronicler.^ A source equally 
large was that of fines, which were imposejl on every 
available pretext, for readmitting an outlaw — the 
permission for which was granted when the king was 
young and therefore was alleged to be null and void — 
for letting a prisoner escape from Newgate, for not 
keeping the assize of bread and beer, and so forth. 
We have seen into what trouble a quarrel with the 
Abbot of Westminster brought the citizens ; in like 
manner a disturbance between the Londoners and 
some young courtiers whilst playing at the quintain 
caused the former to be fined in a large sum of money.^ 
The royal wish that they should exchange certain 
liberties they possessed for others belonging to the 
Abbot of Westminster caused them endless trouble : 
the authorities stood firm, but the king often renewed 
violation of the demand. It being found that the mayor and the 
pi?riic^; chief citizens were emboldened by the outcry of the 
masses, who clamoured for a voice in the decision, 
they were summoned to Windsor, in direct violation 

' * Velnt a senris ultimae conditionw.' — Matt, Par, 852. * Secundum 
voluntatem et xstimationem extortorum, pecuniam civium mutilarunt.' 
— Id, 600. 

« Matt. West, 852. 
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of their charters. They had to pay to get their sheriffs chap. 
appointed and their charters confirmed. A fair, last- ^- — ^ — 
ing a fortnight, was decreed by the king to be held at "^ 
Westminster, for the advantage of the abbey, and the grievances, 
citizens of London had to shut up their shops and carry 
their goods to the fair. The king frequently removed 
the mayor, for declaring that the royal command 
to elect a certain person sheriff was an infringement 
of their liberties, or for using indignant expressions 
at the withdrawal of an ancient privilege. The 
municipal authorities were sometimes deposed in the 
most arbitrary manner, and the city put under govern- 
ors appointed by the king. New-years gifts were 
constantly demanded, and presents turned into pre- 
cedents. Henry even added insult to injury. He was and insults. 
annoyed that in spite of constant draining the wealth 
of London increased. When he heard that the 
Londoners had bought up the plate he had sold to 
pay his private expenses, he exclaimed, * They would 
buy up the treasures of Octavian, these boors who 
call themselves barons. London is an endless fount 
of wealth.' * Direct injuries such as these were 
sufficient to justify any measures of redress ; it is 
impossible to estimate the damage to trade, the 
discouragement to manufacture, the loss of public 
confidence, from which the greatest mercantile city 
in England must have suffered.' 

* Matt, Par, 749. Octavian was perhaps Augustus, but more pro- 
bably the Cardinal Octavian, who led the papal forces against Manfredj 
and to whom we find Henry writing on several occasions. The citizens 
had a right to the title of 'barones:' see charter of John to London, 
' ' sciatis nos concessisse . • . baronibus nostris de civitate nostra Lon- 
doniarum : * and cf. Stubbs, Const Hist. i. 368. 

• The following story illustrates Henrys way ^ of dealing with the 
chief city of bia kingdom. An anonymous letter was made use of 
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CHAP. These evils were probably also at the root of the 

■ ,1— discontent felt by the Cinque Ports and the other sea- 

—^ port towns. The barons in 1248 complained that the 

pom: king seized merchandise, in point of fact committed 

'spires by highway robberj' by means of his officials, that he 
office'^** confiscated wine, wax, silk, and other goods, without 
thinking of paying for them. It was even alleged 
that his officials seized fish, and compelled the fisher- 
men to transport it far inland.' The barons in 1258 
complained that the kings agents at fairs and markets 
took twice or thrice as much as they were entitled to ; 
the general result of all this being, as they said, that 
prices rose, that English merchants were ruined, 
and foreign trade ceased to flow into the country, 
A striking example of the kings arbitrary procedure 
in these matters is the prohibition of the export of 
wool, which he is said to have issued in 1244, in order 
to annoy the French.' It may be doubted if such an 
edict could have ever been fully executed, but the 
mere fact of its having been issued shows how little 
Importance regard was paid to commercial interests. All these 
of uw sea- j]jjj,gg ^ould be the more resented by the sea-ports, 
owing to the importance which they felt themselves 
to possess ; for on them fell the whole duty of sup- 
as the basis of grievoug accusations i^inst (he highest municipal 
authorities ; the king, under the pretext of sheltering the poor, 
summoned iheae officer, refused to let them be tried by jury, as they 
demanded, and as Iheir charteis decreed, and threw them into prison. It 
was afterwards found that they were innocent, but Ibey were not restored 
to ofBce, nor was any reparation madp. — Lib. dt Ant. Ltg. 30. 

' Matt. Par. 743. This is supported by the accusation Iwought by 
Prince Edward against Ibe king, of oppres^ng the Gascon merchants. 
and by the story (/i/. 83J) thai the Friars Minora refiised to accept 
certain fine robes offered 1^ the king, knowing that he had come by 
them dishonestly. 

■ Ann. Dumt. 163. This was however repeated by Earl SimoD, 
and, partially at least, by Edward I. 
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plying the navy, and of defending the coast in time chap. 

of war. This duty was common of course to London ■ ^ — 

with the Cinque Ports ; the latter however had also "^* 
an importance of their own. Instructions were issued 
to Dover and other towns, to prevent the entry of 
foreign emissaries without the royal leave ; the pos- 
session of Dover Castle was most important in the 
barons' war, and it was entrusted by Simon de Mont- 
fort to his eldest son Henry, as the key of England 
by which the invasion of foreign mercenaries was 
to be prevented. 

But while London was so far advanced in material oiher 
prosperity and in political ideas, and while the other 50*^' ad- 
sea-ports followed her example, the majority of the "inced: 
towns were in a more backward condition.' Barons 
of London and barons of the Cinque Ports we hear 
of, but in hardly any other cities. The castles of 
the great lords, the magnificent abbeys and episcopal 
palaces, the homes of the smaller barons and other 
landed proprietors, gave the country an air of wealth 
and splendour which was totally absent from the 
towns. They were still in many cases mere collections 
of the poorest and weakest part of the community. 
They had hardly any independent existence; they iheit de- 
were generally royal demesne, subject to tallage and ^^ekl^g. 
other exactions at the kings pleasure, or they were 
equally at the mercy of some great noble. Many had 
indeed got considerable municipal privileges, such as 
York, Lincoln, Oxford, Winchester, but for these 
they looked to the king and to the king only. Their 
traditions, so far as they went, generally led them in 

' Sm Fror. Brewers prebce to Menumtnta Franaicana. 
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CHAP, the same direction ; ' Northampton and Leicester had" 
- — ^ — ■ supported Henry II against his sons; Northampton 
"'^' had helped John against the barons. Their budding 
betwMtiihc life naturally looked to the monarchy for protection 
wd Mhct against the tyranny of feudalism, and Henry III, like 
louns, his father and grandfather, had shown them great 

favour. The evils from which London and the other 
mercantile ports suffered did not press so heavily on 
the inland towns; their trade was but small, and 
the spirit of liberty was not so strong in them as in 
the sea-faring population.' Not many towns had 
got beyond the wish for mere passive liberty, or 
at most for municipal authority. The municipal 
freedom of London had been completed by the 
liberty of electing its own mayor. The citizens were 
strong enough to protect themselves, and had nothing 
more to gain by connexion with the Crown, while 
they had everything to lose by its rapacity. They 
began to covet a share in the government of the 
country, from which they were, in their corporate 
existence, as completely excluded as the uncultured 
peasants outside their walls. The same idea was 
much later in presenting itself to the minds of the 
generality of townsfolk, and yet they had to be in- 
cluded when the franchise was extended to the sea- 
ports, however little gratitude they felt for the gift. 
From these reasons we find London and the Cinque 
Ports among the most active if not the most efficient 
supporters of Simon de Montfort ; while the other 



were decidedly rojralist. 

' Cf. the spirited reply made by the men of the Cinque Ports to 
Edward I la isgt. 
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towns were mostly neutral, if not actively on the side chap. 

of the king. " — - 

The only remaining element of the reform party, "^ . 
the Universities, did not perhaps add much practical versities. 
weight, in a struggle which had to be decided by the 
sword, but their moral influence was great, and that 
was almost entirely with Simon de Montfort The 
importance of Oxford had risen in this century to importance 
an unprecedented height, and the number of stud- 
ents is said to have reached 15,000.^ The dis- 
tinct existence of the University, with a Chancellor 
and a jurisdiction of its own, was recognised by royal 
edicts. Its fame was in all lands : many teachers at 
Paris were Oxford men.^ The study of logic and 
the appeal to the understanding, so actively favoured 
by the Franciscans, had introduced a freedom of dis- 
cussion which was applied to politics. The hatred of its national 
foreigners, which was so strong throughout England, i"ndencS. 
found vivid expression at Oxford in the attack on the 
servants of the legate Otho in 1238 ; an anti-royalist 
feeling was probably at the bottom of the frequent 
collisions with the townsfolk which occurred at both 
Universities. The reforming tendencies of the younger 
portion of Oxford were sufficiently shown by the fact 
that in 1264 the students turned out cfi masse to join 
the national party ; and this event fully justified the • 
kings suspicions if not his policy, when he issued 
orders for the temporary suppression of the Univers- 
ity. Lastly, Bishop Grosseteste never relinquished 
his early connexion with Oxford, and stood forth as its 
protector on every possible occasion. Adam Marsh, its 

* RishangCTy Ckron. 22. 

' £.g. Edmund Rich, afterwards Archbishop. 
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Simon de Montfort. 

Doctor Illustris, was a popular lecturer there, and at the 
same time an active politician. Which side these men 
favoured in the struggle we have clearly seen. 

Thus it appears that almost all classes of society 
were alienated from the king, but they were not yet 
united against him. The two classes that were able 
to take the initiative had not acted in real unison 
since the time of John ; their interests were not so far 
interwoven nor mutually dependent enough to force 
them into alliance, till the grievances of each grew to 
such an extent as to convince them that they were 
necessary to each other. They had made attempts, 
as in 1244, to combine, but the combination failed to 
produce any effect ; we are told they were disunited 
and undecided. The disunion was kept up by the 
king, who often sought to win the great barons by 
favours, and, if we are to believe the historians, he was 
not unsuccessful in bribing several who seemed to 
have put their hands to the plough.* As long as the 
Pope confined himself to exactions from the Church 
the barons looked on comparatively unmoved, though 
protesting now and then ; but when he began to sup- 
port the king, and to drag him into transactions which 
affected the whole realm, they began to be seriously 
alarmed. The result of this feeling was seen in 1256, 
when the clergy were on the point of giving way to 
Rustand, but were encouraged by lay support to 
resist 

But both parties might have waited long for 
each other, had not the man who by his character 
and connexions was best fitted to be the link be- 



' See above, note i, p. 116. 
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tween them seen the necessity of mutual support, chap. 



and formed the central point of contact for layman - 
and ecclesiastic, merchant and baron, rich and poor. ^^^^ 
The temper of the country was by this time ready. 
The * divinity that doth hedge a king ' had long ago Feeling 
faded away from Henry. More than twenty years ihe^idng. 
before this the barons had threatened to choose another 
king, if he did not free himself and the country from 
the hated Peter des Roches. Men had begun to laugh 
at his authority ; they had seen through his ruses, his 
pretext of a crusade, or a war with France ; the in- 
capacity he showed in the conduct of the Gascon wars 
and in his expeditions against the Welch convinced 
them that royalty and generalship did not always go 
together. He was the first English king since the 
Conquest who had decidedly failed in the art of war. 
Ill-omened comparisons between him and his father 
became frequent ' He takes the cross as John did,' it 
was remarked.* When he met with opposition from 
the Master of the Hospitallers, he asked, ' Will ye 
expel me like my father John ? ' * His ungovernable 
temper had given bitter offence to many of the nobles, 
and degraded him in the eyes of all. In 1255 he 
attacked the Earl Marshal, who was defending his 
friend Robert de Ros, with violent language, and called 
him a traitor before the assembled peers. *Thou 
liest,' replied the earl, *and what couldst thou do if thou 
wert in the right }' * I would seize thy com,* said 
Henry, ' and thresh it out and sell it* * And I,' retorted 
Bigod, * would send thee the heads of thy threshers.* ' 
When such a scene was possible, Henry must have 

» Matt. Par, 849. « Id. 854. " Id, 917. 

N 
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CHAP, sunk very low in popular estimation ; but there were 

• ^ - still more dangerous indications of political ideas 

which might be fatal to an arbitrary system of govem- 



^"""^'^'i- of the Hospitallers, when Henry wished to cancel his 

charter, said to him, ' As long as thou keepest justice 

thou canst be king ; as soon as thou breakest it, thou 

ceasest to be a king.' And in the same spirit the 

clei^y, answering Rustand, had compared the Popes 

rights to those of the king, declaring the duty of both 

to be to defend and not to waste the goods of their 

subjects.' 

Political The political opinions of the day received their 

ihebaufe highest development in the great poem, written a few 

of Lewes, years later than the point we have reached, on the 

occasion of the battle of Lewes.* We find here put 

forward a noble ideal of political duty, as incumbent 

on king and subjects, and a thoughtful conception of 

liberty in its relation to law, combined with a breadth 

of rational feeling and a depth of political insight 

which would alone be sufficient to raise the movement 

we are examining far above the rank of a mere feudal 

which ei- revolt That the poem embodies the ideas which 

gj^^""^ animated Simon de Montfort there can be no doubt, 

P'?^! though it is possible he would have been unable, if 

called upon, to formulate them so clearly ; for the 

■ ' Secnntluin quod dicimus. omnia esse principis, ac si diceretur 
defensionc non dispersionc.'- -jViiK. Par. 920. 

' Palit. Songt, ed. Wright, p. 72. This poem is written in the usu*t 
trochaic rhythm, of even and elegant flow, uid in generally correct 
Lalin. It consists of 968 lines, and is divided into [wo exactly equal 
parts, of which the first is a defence of Simon de Montfort aiul a 
summing up of the case against his enemies ; the second is a general 
Etaiement of principles and their application. For the liist tulf see 
below, I. a. 1364- 
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first half consists of a minute and careful defence of chap. 

his policy and actions, in a tone of so warm approba- > r^ — ' 

tion that it could only have been written by one of "^^ 
the staunchest of his partisans. It seems likely on 
many grounds that it emanated from the pen of a 
Franciscan, but the authorship cannot be determined 
with any certainty. 

The whole root of the quarrel is said to lie in this, Arguments 
that the king wishes to be free to rule exactly as he arafnsi an 
pleases. This, say his friends, is the only real king- absolute 
ship. The kings will is law. He merely acts as 
every great lord is entitled to do, dealing as he pleases 
with his own ;* if he mismanages his property, on 
him falls the loss, but no one interferes with him ; 
the king merely claims the same liberty, and more- 
over only that which his predecessors had before 
him. Therefore the barons have no right to interfere 
with the appointment of high officers, or the custody 
of castles and the like, which things concern only the 
king. The barons answer that, inasmuch as they are 
bound to protect the kingdom from foreign invasion, 
they are bound to protect it also from internal 
treachery. They do not attack the king, but his 
worst enemies, when they expel his evil counsellors. 
Those who rule the king for their selfish interests, and 
waste and impoverish the realm by introducing aliens 
and ousting the native nobility, do as much harm to 
the country as those who invade it with arms in their 

* This was actually argued by the king on one occasion {Matt. Par, 
748) ; for a similar aigument from the disobedience of his subjects, cf. 
Matt» fVtst, 272. It is worth while to remark that the same aigument 
was used in 1642 to support the kings claim to the town of Hull and 
its magazines, and was rebutted by Pym on the ground that the kings 
towns are his own no more than his people are his own. 

N 3 
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CHAP, hands. It is all one whether the king acts of malice 
- ^ '' , , - prepense or is led away by ill allvice ; the barons are 
"s8 equally bound to assert their position as defenders of 
their country.' 
l\)liiicai The king is not superior to the law.* He asks, 

S^acy ' ^^y am I to be limited in the choice of the officers 
of taw. by whom I rule?' The answer is that that is not 
true liberty which is totally unlimited. On the con- 
trary, true liberty is not lost by wholesome restraint, 
true power does not disappear under regulated com- 
pulsion.* The law which limits royal power really 
enfranchises it, tiecause it prevents it from being hurt 
by evil. Such a law is no slavery, but the saving 
of honour. It is not reckoned as impotence in God 
that He cannot sin. In like manner the king may do 
all that is good, but may not do what is evil ; and this 
is the gift of God. Moreover, his duty is, since his 
people are Gods people, and are entrusted by God to 
him, to love and help them. If he does so, he deserves 



' ' Bncton Tcckons «5 superior to the king " not only God and the 
law, bat bis couH of earis and barons, for the former (comites) sre 90 
styled as associates of the ting, and whoever has an associaie has a 
master 1 so thai if the king were without a bridle, that is, the law,lhey 
ought to put a bridle upon him."'— Hallam, MidiUt A^n-ly. In 
the lirst count of the indictment made against the Despensers in 1321 
{Statuta, L 181), an almost identical ailment is said to have been 
nsed by the younger Hugh to get influence over Edward IL 

' ' The king must not be subject to aiiy roan, but to God and the law ; 
for the law m^ieahim king.' — Braclan, i. S ; and again, 'The king can 
do nothing on earth, being the minister of God, but what he can do by 
law.'— K. iii. 9. 



— A/aa. Pir. 918 : cf. his sermon before the Council of Lyons, 
quoted by Stubbs (Cantt. Hist. ii. joit, ' prcesidentibns huic s«di 
saciatissinuB in quantum indittis Christum et in quantum vere pnesid- 
CDtibus in omnibus est obtemperandum : sin autem quis eonim, quod 
absil, superinduat amiclom cognacionis et camis .... oUemperans « 
in huJBsmodi manifeste se sepacat a Chhsto, &c.' 
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honour at their hands ; if not, he loses his authority, chap. 

and must be recalled into the right way by the people. ^ ^ — ' 

Mutual dependence therefore is right ; let a prince so "^ 
reign that he may never find it necessary to avoid 
depending on his subjects. The prince that does so 
will find it result in his own ruin. 

But supposing such a foolish prince to exist, what Law ex- 
is to be done? He will go wrong if he chooses his the voice of 
own counsellors. What authority then remains } ^^*^ ^^P^^* 
None but that of the community.* It is in the col- 
lective memory of the nation alone that the truth con- 
cerning the laws and customs of the realm can be 
discovered. Tradition is alive in the people, for they 
daily use the laws of their fathers. Appeal must 
therefore be made to the community; its opinion 
must be ascertained. The community should choose 
those persons as counsellors whose interests are most 
wrapped up with those of their country : such men 
will feel in their own persons the wrongs of their 
country, as the limbs feel with the whole body. 

Further, although it is pre-eminently necessary Duties of 
that those who sit in office shall be just and wise, their power. 
obligation does not stop short there. Subjects who 
waste or abuse their property must be checked, for 
the whole kingdom suffers if part be destroyed. 
Thus the kings argument from the liberty allowed to 
every subject falls to the ground.* No one can do 

* The word used is communitas or universitas. Bracton writes, at the 
close of this reigD, ' Com legis vigorem habeat quicquid de consilio et de 
consensu magnatuin et reipublicae communi sponsione, auctoritate regis 
sive principis praecedente, juste fiierit dennitum et prseceptum.' — 
Bracton^ L I, expanding the definition given by Justinian. 

' It is remarkable, as showing the obstinacy of the feudal idea of 
property, that the kings argument is not met (iirectly by the counter- 
statement, that what is subject to him is not his own. 
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CHAP, quite as he will, but is under authority. The ulti- 

■ A — ■ mate authority rests with the whole community. Law 

"^ is light to him who would guide his steps and those of 
Pdnicai , . , . . , -,-, , ,- , . II 

poem : the his subjects anght. 1 he law of the universe is well 

rai'«i'bv* called a law of fire, for fire lights, warms, bums. Such 
•** '• a fire is the law to a king. He cannot change the 

law. It is often said, ' the kings will is law.' Truth 
says otherwise, for law stands if the king fall. Law 
is like fire, for it lights as truth, warms as charity, 
bums as zeal : with these virtues as his guides the 
king will rule well. He will then remember that he 
holds office not for his own but for others' good. If he 
so truly love his people, he will consult and inform his 
counsellors, however wise he be, in order to make all 
of one mind, even as the Lord told His disciples of 
what He should do. Let the king seek the glory of 
God, and learn to rule himself first : without that he 
can never rule men. 
conclusion: From all this the conclusion is, first, that it is the 
sacred duty of the barons, as representing the com- 
munity, to look to and protect the welfare of the 
kingdom, and to interfere in the government with 
that object ; secondly, that this object is best secured 
by seeing that the king have round him native coun- 
sellors, not strangers or favourites, who upset all law 
and the venerable custom of the land, 
concepiion Such are the political principles put forward by 

mimii,''™* *" unknown writer, six hundred years ago, as those 
on which the leader of the reform party acted. It was 
a pity that Simons most powerful supporters did not 
understand them better. It is the great doctrine of a 
General Council that is here laid down, the doctrine 
that the voice of God finds its truest expression in 
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the voice of the people ; not the people acting on chap. 

mere impulse, or with unguided judgment, but acting ^ r^ — - 

on the traditional and collective experience of ages, "^ 
as embodied in law. In this case law is not looked a^^o^^^'^^^ 
on as a mere compact, but as a living growth, added 
to and kept alive by each succeeding generation. It 
is therefore not a codified law nor a collection of royal 
edicts that is here meant, but rather an active tend- 
ency or principle, the resultant of ages of order and 
rule, which will on any special occasion lead the 
people by instinct to a right decision, and will supply 
a constant guide to the ruler, as a sort of political 
conscience, by giving him insight into the truth, love 
for his people, enthusiasm for the right. It is to be 
observed that this verdict of the popular voice is not 
claimed on all questions, but only on those into which 
an insight is given by popular interest and experi- 
ence. Some little confusion is caused by the dif- interpreta- 
ferent senses in which the word law is used : at one words 
time it appears to be formulated and written law, the *^^' 
clearly-defined boundary of royal power ; at another 
it is tradition or custom, living in popular institutions ; 
at another — and this is the most general sense — it is 
the national or the individual conscience. It is also and 'com- 
difficult to see exactly what is meant by the com- '""""y' 
munity of the realm. There can hardly have been 
present in the authors mind any notion of universal 
suffrage. The barons are looked on as the rightful 
supporters of and sharers in the government ; the ex- 
isting theory of the constitution is kept in view ; it is 
probable therefore that the word is used in its usual 
sense, as implying not only the whole body of tenants- 
in-chief, but also subtenants and freeholders and 
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CHAP, probably all freemen. The composition of Simon de 

>_..! — ■ Montforts Parliament may throw some light on this. 

"^* Limited a.s is the political liberty claimed, and 

Contrast , ... . , , . 

beiweenthe moderate as are the conclusions arrived at, nothing 
poerDand ^^^ ^ imagined more antagonistic to the system of 
rtepolu^of government pursued by Henry III than the broad 
and liberal principles on which the poem is based. 
That system was essentially autocratic. The Eur- 
opean position to which Henrys grandfather had 
raised the monarchy, his connexions with other sover- 
eigns, the example of the Emperor Frederick II, and, 
most of all, the growth of royal power in France, 
Induced him with his imaginative and sanguine, but 
weak and unstates manlike, nature to enter upon a 
foreign policy, which demanded for any chance of 
success liie resolution of Henry II combined with the 
subtletyof Innocent III. His expenses were necessarily 
very lai^e, and some excuse may be made for him in 
the fact that the regular royal revenues were probably 
far from sufficient for what he attempted. But it is 
Tih wilful- obvious th^t he need never have attempted it — that he 
iiMrodniee "ught never to have attempted it His French wars 
inexcuv were unnecessary ; nothing could be more absurd 
than his Sicilian scheme. His grandfather had ab- 
stained from foreign interference as much as possible, 
yet he was far more respected abroad than Henry III, 
And even had he chosen to take up an active policy 
abroad, it is probable that with care and good govern- 
ment he would have carried the baronage with him. 
The aids which they granted him as it was would 
have been indefinitely increased, had he acted by 
their counsel, dropped his foreign favourites, and 
ceased from waste and illegal exaction. Ail th^ 
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asked him, until driven beyond endurance, was that 
he should keep his word. It seems impossible to 
find any good defence for Henry, even though we 
should attribute nothing but selfish motives to the 
barons ; and this, though true to a great extent of 
many, cannot be said of their leader, or of the party, 
however small, which embraced the principles just 
stated. What could be expected of a struggle,. in 
which ideas of liberty were propounded with the clear- 
ness and power of the political poem, while Henry 
had apparently nothing better to oppose to them than 
the plea that he merely claimed a privilege allowed 
to every one, that of acting as he pleased ; or the 
argument that, as his subjects did not keep his laws, 
he could not be expected to observe his charters ? ' 

* See note i, p. 179. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1258. 

CHAP. The wet summer of 1257 had caused a very bad 

'^ r-^ — ' harvest ; it was followed by a hard winter, and a late, 

"^ cold spring. A terrible famine was the result. In the 
state of the early part of the year 1258 so many persons died of 
country. hunger that their bodies were left lying on the road- 
side, and in London alone 15,000 — probably an ex- 
aggerated reckoning — are said to have perished.* Corn 
was introduced from Germany, but the king, while his 
people were starving round him, could not resist the 
temptation of seizing the com and selling it at famine 
prices. The attempt was stopped, but the wrong was 
enough to goad a gentler people than the English 
into rebellion. The Welch had harried the frontiers 
all the preceding year, and, emboldened by success, 
had made a league with Scotland,* and continued 
Fresh their attacks this spring. Lastly, as if there were not 

pa^exacj- ^^^^^y misery enough, the papal legate, Arlot or 

Harold, came to England, armed with bulls threaten- 
ing to excommunicate the English Church if they 

* MatL Par, 969. In Ann. Tewk. 166 the number is given as 
20, OCX). 

' The treaty, made by the barons of Scotland, not the king, with 
Llewelyn and the Welch chiefs, is given in Fad, i. 37a 
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refused assistance to Pope and king.* On his arrival chap. 

a convocation was summoned by the Archbishop of ^ ^ — - 

Canterbury, which passed resolutions far stronger ^ "^. . 

1 , . , , T 1111 Opposiuon 

than any hitherto made. It was resolved that the to papal 
penalty of excommunication should be inflicted on ***^"®'*^- 
any who violated ecclesiastical privileges, these being 
laid down with great exactness and detail. Even the 
king, if he wasted the revenues of vacant benefices, 
was to be placed under the ban.^ The bold attitude 
assumed by the clergy seems to have caused the king 
to give vent to a violent fit of anger, for we are told 
that the prelates absented themselves from the Parlia- 
ment that followed * out of caution.* * 

At this Parliament, which met at Westminster on Parliament 
April 10, to discuss Welch affairs and the Papal claims, minster" 
the king demanded * untold money,** for the expenses J^^^^^^jg 
incurred in Apulia. The unprecedented magnitude of 
the demand. produced general consternation, and Wil- 
liam of Valence began to lay the blame of all these 
evils on English traitors. The fear 6f provoking insolence 
universal wrath caused him to specify the Earls of of VairaS. 
Gloucester and Leicester, which accusation he repeated 
before the assembled nobles, calling de Montfort in 
particular an old traitor and a liar. Simon retorted, 
' Nay, nay, William, I am no traitor nor the son of a 
traitor ; our fathers were of a different breed ; ' and 
he would have attacked him on the spot but for the 
kings intervention.* The discussion in Parliament 

' The Papal commission to Arlot is dated 30 Dec, 1257. 
' Ann. Burt. 412 seq. 

* * Forte aliqua cautela mediante.' — Ann, Tewk. 163 ; this must refer 
to the Parliament of Westminster, though referred there to the Parlia- 
ment of Oxford. 

* * Infinitam pecuniam.' — Matt Par, 963. 

* Matt, Far, 963 calls Simons opponent here ' Episcopus Willelmus, 
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CHAP, first turned on the question of Wales, and it was 

- ^ • decided that the army should meet at Chester towards 

, "58 the end of June to attack the Welch, The altercation 
in Pariia- Es to the papal subsidy was not so easily settled. In 
"""- the debates that ensued Leicester took the lead, 

demanding reparation for his recent insult, and ui^ing 
the necessity for reform rather on the barons than on 
the king.' All seem to have joined in accusing 
Henry of gross partiality, of wasting the revenues, 
and of such incapacity that he allowed his country to 
be insulted even by the Welch, ' the very dregs of 
humanity.'' The king attempted to cut short the 
altercation by issuing, on April 28, an edict de- 
manding one-third of the income of all England, as 
a subsidy for the Pope. This produced the long- 
expected outburst. 
Thebarons A days delay was granted, during which the 
^" •" barons considered their position. On the third day, 
April 30, they appeared in full armour at the Coun- 
cil-hall at Westminster, about nine o'clock in the 
morning. They laid down their swords at the door, 
and entering saluted the king with due respect. The 
king, terrified by their appearance, demanded the 
cause of their coming armed, and asked whether he 
was their prisoner. Whereupon Earl Roger Bigod 

but Aylmer was the biihop, not William. The whole story is perhaps 
a. mere repetition of the similar scene last year, related on p. 123 ; but 
this is baiillf proliabte, for there are great difTerences between the two, 
especially in the cauK given for the quarrel. Hugh of la Marche was 
father to William of Valence, aadbaddeseTtedthe English cause in 1242. 

' ' Comes pnecipue Legreceitria: nan tamen re^ sed universitati 
preecordialiter est conqueatns,' &c. — Matt. Par. 968. ' Sicut Simon 
Machabieus surreiit pro fraire >uo Juda, . . sic Simon de Monle-forti 
pro Anglia erexil se, ut pro le^bas el libertatibus ejus usque ad mortis 
pemiciemdimicaret'^H^ dt Ifemiiub, i. 304. 

' ' Hominam quisquilia:.'— /if. 968, 
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answered, 'Nay, my Lord King, but we ask that the '^"**'- 

Poitevins and all other aliens may be expelled from • ■- — 

the country, for this is necessary for the honour and "^ 
welfare of thy realm.' The king then inquiring how dtminds, 
he was to meet their wishes, it was required of him 
that he and Prince Edward should swear an oath to 
impose no unusual burden on the country, but by the 
advice of twenty-four prudent men of England, and 
should deliver the great seal to the man whom the mnted by 
twenty-four should choose,' So firm afront did they """*■ 
show that the king gave way, and swore on the relics 
of St. Edward to do as they wished. In consideration 
of his formal promise to reform the state of the country Promise 
before the end of the year, the barons declared they °'""'" 
would do their best with the community to get them to 
grant an aid for the Sicilian enterprise, if only the Pope 
would abate his demands. It is to be observed that the 
barons did not promise for themselves, but made use of 
the ' community ' to leave a loophole for escape if the 
king should break his word. But, knowing they had Eieciion of 
a Proteus to deal with,' they made matters safer by Jj,',^'^ 
insisting on the immediate election of the committee,' iweniy- 

' This nccoont, ajiparenlly fay an eye-witness, is talien from Ann. 
Tnni. 163 ; an eJumination of the context shows that il must belong to 
this Farliaiiient, though the history, as given in these annals, is very 
confused. W. dt Himingb. '\. 305, amplifies the address of the Barons. 

' ' Nesdebant quomodo suum Piotea, tenere voluissent.' — Matt. 
Par. 965. 

' ' Per xii fideles de condiio nostra /inn electoa,' &c.~Fati. i. 371, 
vmt dated May 3, in which the kings consent to the scheme is given. 
The words in Ann. Burl. 445, seem to show thai the twenty-four were 
elected at this time, not at Oxford > 'Fuenint etiom in eodem 
pariiamento apud Oxoniam xxiv elecli, &c. ;' i.e. 'the chosen were 
present at Oxford.' The embassy to France consisted of 'Nuncii ex 
electis Anglia comitibus et baronibus,' which must refer to the commit- 
tee, ^.^o//. Par. 968. The manner of their election is not stued, but the 
two bodies of twelve were doubtless elected separately by the two parties, 
and either at or immediately after this Parliament of Westminiter. 
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twelve from the kings side and twelve from that of 
the barons — so distinctly were parties divided by this 
time — by whose advice the king was to act. This 
committee was to meet at Oxford, within a month 
after Whitsuntide, and proceed at once to the reform 
of the realm. The place of meeting was probably 
chosen as being more central than London, and there- 
fore better adapted both for an assembly of the whole 
baronial force, with which to overawe the royalists, 
and also as a rendezvous for the army which was to 
march against the Welch.' The promises of the 
king and Edward, to reform the realm and to acqui- 
esce in the provisions to be made by the twenty-four, 
having been published,* Parliament broke up. 

The committee seem to have taken the govern- 
ment in hand at once, and on which side the power 
lay was evident from the first. An embassy, consist- 
ing of Simon de Montfort and Peter of Savoy, the 
ambassadors of former years, Geoffrey and Guy of 
Lusignan, the kings half-brothers, and Hugh Bigod, 
alt but one being members of the committee, was 
appointed to go to France, with powers to prolong 
the truce, but really, as it appears, to beg the king 
not to interrupt the course of reform, ' which was to 
tend to the peace and benefit of their own and the 
surrounding nations.' ' Meanwhile the ports were 

■ Dr. Pauli suggests that it was because Oxford was a neutral spot, but 
that epith';! is more fairly applied to a place in which neither party is 
represented, than to one like Oxford, in which both parties were so 
strongly represented as to lead to constoDt breaches of internal 

' Writs dated a May, Fird. i. 370, 371. They aafe tested only by 
friends of the king. 

' So M(Ut. Par. 968 dechires ; the writ (dated 8 May) in Fad. i. 
371 meatlons nothing bat the prolongation of the tiuce. It is possible 
that Geoffrey of Lusignan wax one of toe king! twelve: Me note t, p. 193. 
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occupied, for bitter experience had shown the power chap. 

of foreign mercenaries. . — 

The famous assembly which was to earn, with a "^ 

- . . , . . , , . , Pailiamenl 

strange mixture of justice and injustice, the title of Oxford. 
of the Mad Parliament, met at Oxford on the ap- 
pointed day, June 11, 1258. Not only the committee 
came, but a great number of barons and clergy, 
followed by all who owed military service. It was 
a return to the ancient Teutonic assembly of all 
the nation, with arms in their hands. The council 
began with the presentation of a long list of grievances, List of 
and a petition for theirredress.' The grievances, like |JIS^^ 
those mentioned in the baronial petition of 1215, fall 
mostly under two heads, territorial and financial ; it is 
the abuse oftheroya]power,as feudal lord and supreme 
judge, against which the barons plead. The first divi- 
sion, affecting especially the barons, had the preced- 
ence, as before ; but the second, which regarded the 
lower tanks of society more than the upper, was by no 
means neglected. The grand principle of alliance 
between rich and poor is evident here, though 
not so distinctly as it had been forty years before. 
Many were the matters requiring redress ; but the ^^™" 
most important point, the most crying need, was the pom's- 
expulsion of the aliens, and the delivery of the royal 
castles and forts into the hands of Englishmen ; the 
next, the appointment of a Justiciar to deal equal jus- 
tice to rich and poor. 

The king seems either from fear or from a recog- 'l^'^'* 
nition of the justice of these claims to have been bmtben. 
inclined to yield, but his half-brothers, supported by 

' GiTcnin Ann. Burt. 439. The most impcrtaot details have been 
already eiveu in ch. vi. 
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CHAP. Prince Edward, resisted, vowing they would die before 

-^ — ■ they gave up a foot of land. Their resistance produced 

'"^ fresh defensive measures on the part of the barons, 
of Oxiord : The ports were more closely guarded, and the gates 
Uie'inrons. °^ London were fitted with new bolts, and jealously 
shut at night. After several days of stormy and 
apparently fruitless debate, the barons met in the 
Convent of the Dominicans, and in the most solemn 
way swore 'they would not for life or death, for 
love or hate, desist from their resolve, till they had 
purified from the foreign scum the land in which 
they and their fathers were born.' ' It was a meeting 
to be compared with that more famous one, the meet- 
ing of the Tiers Etat in the tennis-court at Versailles ; 
it would have been well if both bodies had kept their 
Earl Simon oath pure. After the oath the Earl of Leicester, 
aute^ ^ as an alien, gave up his castles of Kenilworth and 
Odiham, and called upon the others to follow. They 
still refused with vehemence, William of Valence as 
usual taking the lead. Thereupon Simon cut the 
matter short by ciying, 'The castles or thy head.' 
Terrified by this threat, and by the attitude of the 
rest of the baronage, and knowing that ' if the nobles 
did not carry out their intention, the whole mass of 
the people would besiege them and pull their castles 
Flight of about their ears,' * they secretly left: Oxford and fled 
broihra^ without drawing rein to Wolvesey, the stronghold of 
the Bishop-Elect of Winchester. There we must leave 
them awhile,and return to the history of the Parliament. 
The composition of the original committee of 

' This is probably the oath of the commonalty 
sion^ of Onford, though there it does not take exai 
words in the text are lalteD from Matt. Far. 971. 
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twenty-four is somewhat uncertain, owing perhaps to chap. 
the doubtful attitude of the Earl of Gloucester. Only ^ — r^ — - 
twenty-three names are given, probably because he ^^^ 
was claimed by both parties.^ On the kings side mitteeof 
appear first and foremost his own relations : his Jou^Mhc 
half-brothers, Aylmer, Bishop-Elect of Winchester, ^^^& 
William of Valence, and Guy of Lusignan, and the 
Earl of Warenne, his brother-in-law. John Mansel, 
Provost of Beverley, who had served the Crown for 
sixteen years at least, and had risen to great wealth 
but little honour in its service, was one of Henrys 
staunchest adherents. These were the kernel of the 
party. Henry of Almaine, the kings nephew, played 
the part of the bat in the struggle, and can hardly be 
reckoned to either side. Fulk Basset, the Bishop of 
London, and John de Plessys, Earl of Warwick, 
represented the moderates among the clergy and . 
the laity. The rest were royalist clergy, the Abbot 
of Westminster, Henry Wengham, Friar John of 
Darlington. It was a most unwise proceeding on 
the part of the king to elect John Mansel and his 
own brothers, men who had already drawn all the 
hatred of the kingdom on themselves, and made the 
royal cause hopeless. On the barons' side was Waher the 
de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, the friend and ^^^ 
follower of Grosseteste. He and Simon de Montfort, 
with the barons John Fitz-Geoffrey, Richard de Gray, 

• In the report of the Oxford Provisions in Ann.Buri. 447, Gloucester 
appears among the barons ; in a writ dated 22 June, 1258 {Rot. Lit. 
Fat. 42 Hen. Ill, m. 6), quoted in the Lords' Report^ he is mentioned 
on the kings side. He undoubtedly acted on the side of the barons at 
this time. Perhaps Geoffrey of Lusignan was the kings twelfth man, or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : see Stubbs, Const, Hist,^ ii. 82, and 
Appendix iii. 
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William Bardulf, Hugh Despenser, and Peter de 
Montfort, Simons cousin, represented the extremes. 
Fitz-Geoffrey was said by some to come next in im- 
portance to the Earl of Leicester, but unfortunately 
died this year. The Earls of Gloucester, Norfolk, 
and Hereford, with Hugh Bigod and Roger Mortimer, 
represented the old baronial party. The first seven 
held firm to the end ; the Earl of Gloucester died 
before the reaction which he began had led to a re- 
newed outbreak, but the rest had all taken the kings 
side in 1264. Roger Bigod was on the winning side 
again after Lewes ; Bohun and Mortimer were too 
much infected with the lawless life of the Border to 
endure the supremacy of Simon de Montfort. 

This committee, as has been said, was to take 
measures for the reform of the realm. They pro- 
ceeded therefore by a somewhat complicated system 
of election, to establish a form of government, which 
should embody both a permanent executive and a 
regular legislature, and should engraft on the aristo- 
cratic rigime to some extent at least the influence of 
the community. Each party chose two electors out 
of the twelve representatives of the other side. This 
arrangement would naturally result in the election of 
the four men whose opinions most nearly approached 
each other. Thefourelectors thus chosen were the Earl 
of Warwick, John Mansel, and the two Bigods. It is 
hard to see why the reformers picked out John Mansel, 
unless it was because they hoped to be able to terrify 
him ; if so, they were probably right These four had 
to elect a Royal Council of fifteen ; but, owing to the 
overpowering influence of the barons, and the flight of 
the aliens, the two royalist electors were the only 
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members of the kings twelve who were elected into the chap. 

VII 

council. Other members, more or less royalist, were the > r-^ — - 

Archbishop of Canterbury, Peter of Savoy, and John ^^^^ 
Audley, the last being a very firm adherent to the king, council of 
On the other hand nine of the baronial committee were ^^'^'^• 
chosen on the council, as well as the Earl of Albemarle, 
so that they had a majority of two-thirds.^ The duties thcirdutiea 
of the fifteen were to give counsel to the king on all 
matters pertaining to the government of the country, 
to hear and amend all grievances, and to look after 
the administration of justice. Their authority was in 
fact almost supreme. They were to attend the Parlia- 
ments, which were to be held thrice a year, on stated 
days, m spring, summer, and autumn ; they might 
also be held on other occasions when the king and his 
council should think fit 

In addition to the council of fifteen, twelve men Represen- 

« 1 t y 1 '11 « tatives of 

were elected by the 'community, who were to attend thecom- 
the Parliaments and act in conjunction with the fif- """""y* 
teen, and what the twelve decided the community 
were to acquiesce in. The reason given for this 
arrangement was the saving of expense. So far it 

* According to the list in Ann. Burt, the nine barons were the 
Bishop of Worcester, the Earls of Gloucester, Leicester, Norfolk and 
Hereford, R. Mortimer, J. Fitz-Geoffrey, R* deGray, and P. de Montfort. 
The writ of 18 Oct., 1258, proclaiming in French the kings adhesion to 
the Provisions, omits from the list given in the text J. Mansel, but adds 
the Earl of Winchester and Hugh Despenser, thus making sixteen in 
all. The corresponding writ in English omits the Earls of Hereford 
and Winchester, and H. Despenser, but possibly means to include them 
when it states that others not named were present. The Lib. de Ant. 
Lf^. p. 37, omits J. Fit2-Gcoffrey, who was probably dead before the list 
there given was made. It is possible that the Earl of Winchester 
appeared in the place of J. Mansel, who was especially odious to the 
barons, or that some members of the twelve representatives of the 
community were present. Only one new member, called P. de ftajlfffhi 
(? P. Basset) appears in October 1259. See Appendix lii 
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CHAP, was an advance upon the corresponding clause of 

^- — r^ — ' Magna Carta, by which it was stipulated that a 

"^^ e^eneral summons should be sent to all the smaller 

The twelve 

lepresenta- barons ; inasmuch as that clause did not cut at the 
^y^^°' root of the difficulty, the unwillingness or inability of 
present this class to attend. On the other hand, the names 

the com- . 

munity: of these twelve representatives seem to show that 
they can hardly be looked on as a real representation 
of the whole baronial class, or the community, but 
only of part of it, for they are men who would 
have attended a Great Council as a matter of course.^ 
They were in no sense representatives of the whole 
i»ronsiose ^^^X entitled to a share in government, as those 
power elected in 1265 were. Further, many of the greater 
^^ ^' barons lost individually by the arrangement ; for 
although their class as a whole gained complete com- 
mand of the executive, through the permanent ccuncil 
of fifteen, yet it does not seem to have been intended 
that Parliament should consist of any others but the 
fifteen and the twelve, and probably the high officers if 
not already included. Thus many who attended the old 
Parliament in person would have been cut out That 
these limited Parliaments were all that was contemp- 
lated appears from the very fact of the appointment 

* The twelve representatives of the community are the Bishop of 
London, the Earls of Hereford and Winchester, H. Despenser, J. de 
Gray, J. de Balliol, R. de Monthaut, R. de Sumeiy, T. de Gresley, 
Giles de Argentine, P. Basset, J. de Verdun. Of these just half 
appear on the royal side in 1264 ; one only was certainly on that of the 
barons. It is remarkable that the Earl of Hereford appears as a member 
both of the fifteen and the twelve. It is possible, and on other grounds 
probable, that H. Bohun, the younger, a staimch adherent of de 
Montfort, was one of the twelve, and not his &ther ; but this is not 
supported by documents. W. Bardulf is the only one of the original 
baronial committee who is not a member of the new Parliament, for 
H. Bigod, though not of the fifteen or the twelve, would surely have 
attended as Chief Justiciar. 
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of the twelve, and the special provision that the chap. 
fifteen should attend. But it is not actually stated > - ^^}' . ^ 
that no others shall attend, and on this point, as "^® 
on many others, certainty seems to be unattainable. 
Lastly, in addition to the fifteen and the twelve, and 
in accordance with the promise made by the barons 
in the spring, there was elected a council of twenty-four Council to 
to treat specially of aid to the king. This council was '^^ *^ ** - 
almost entirely composed of members of the other 
two bodies, and seems therefore to have been meant 
as a kind of Parliamentary Committee, only appointed 
for this special occasion. 

The result of the whole arrangement was that the Victory of 
royal party were completely worsted, and the barons ^^^J?^* 
took the management of affairs into their own hands. ^^^ **5^^- 
But the constitution as it stands is most imperfect. 
One reason may be that the Parliament broke up too 
soon to bring it to anything like perfection ; but the 
real cause is the feudal and oligarchical spirit which 
animated its framers, and the want of constitutional 
experience and really liberal principles on which to 
build. The principles of the political poem were too 
far advanced for the majority of those who led the 
revolt of 1258. In the first place, the position of the Anomalous 
original committee of twenty-four was entirely anom- the nventy- 
alous. Their work ought to have ceased with the ^^^' 
establishment of the new form of government ; but the 
power remained with them, or rather, after the expul- 
sion of the aliens, with the old baronial committee 
under a new name, for they and theirs formed a strong 
majority in the new Parliament. But there was set 
no legal limit to the duration or the extent of their 
power, and they might easily have made the original 
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object of their appointment an excuse for retaining 
office. It was not stated whether the council or the • 
representatives were to be perpetual, or, if not, how 
they were to be re-elected. That the authority of the 
original twenty-four was not altogether superseded is 
evident from the provision, that the state of the Church 
should be amended by them when they should be able 
to do so. The relative positions and powers of the fifteen 
and the twelve are not defined ; it is not stated how 
long the council of aid is to sit. On these, and many 
similar points, we are left quite in the dark, and it is 
probable that the rulers themselves were equally in 
doubt. 

But one thing is certain : it was impossible that 
such a building should stand. Setting aside the cer- 
tainty that jealousy and opposing interests would 
cause disagreement among the leaders, the scheme 
was a contradiction in itself. It pretended to leave 
the king as he was before, with all his legal privileges 
and rights, but with the addition of a wholesome 
restraint in the shape of a standing council and a 
representative Parliament. In reality the kings 
authority was reduced to a shadow, and this cumbrous 
and complicated assemblage, without any centre or 
president, substituted for him as the fount of justice 
and the head of the State. The king was much more 
completely deprived of power than John had been by 
the committee of twenty-five appointed in Magna 
Carta. The representation of the lower baronage, 
though they had a nominal share in the election of 
the twelve, was left as far in the background as ever, 
nay, further, for the new arrangement superseded the 
old general summons. Other tenants-in-chief than 
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those who were actually named, as well as the free- chap. 

holders and the townsfolk, were entirely neglected. > r-'- — 

No class could have been honestly satisfied with the _ "^ 

r r 1111 The 

form of government ; the clergy must have been scheme 
especially offended by their almost complete exclu- ^ no**on?^?' 
sion from power. Only the individual members of 
the government had an interest in keeping it up. It 
was a system which ran counter to the prevailing 
notions, whether conservative or liberal, and was sure 
to meet with opposition on all sides. Further, the 
existing institutions had been modelled on the assump- 
tion of a single and undivided central power ; they 
got out of order at once with the division of leaders. 
There was no means of preventing a dead-lock, no 
constitutional mode of changing the government ; 
the twelve representatives were in reality powerless 
against the council. The constitution was in fact an it imro- 
oligarchy, though with none of the prestige of ancient oHgarchy. 
republican growth. It was a feudal triumph, with a 
merely nominal concession to constitutional principles. 
The kings position was insupportable ; he might have 
reformed all the abuses for which the barons claimed 
redress, but he could not submit to be superseded in 
all but the name of king. Yet he had no need to 
struggle against his bonds ; he had only to wait and 
the machine would fall to pieces of itself. It was 
this part of the barons work which gave rise to the 
nickname of the Mad Parliament ;* the experience 
gained by failure enabled the framers of the constitu- 
tion of 1264 to make a very great advance upon the 
first effort. If we are to believe a most competent 

• The name was apparently first used in Lib. de Ant. Leg. p. 37, 
' Insane parlamentum apud Oxoniam,' written temp. Edward I. 
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witness,^ Simon de Montfort showed great repugnance 
to the provisions, and seeing their impracticability 
and knowing the difficulties to which the inconstancy 
of their framers would give rise, he refused to swear 
to them. This produced general indignation, and at 
length Simon was induced to take the requisite oath, 
which he did with these words, ' By the arm of St. 
James, though I shall take the oath last of all and 
against my will, yet will I keep it inviolate, and none 
shall hinder me.' 

The redeeming points of the work were the regul- 
ations issued for the method and business, rather than 
the form, of government. In the first place it was 
provided that knights should be elected in each 
county, who were to hear all complaints made against 
the sheriffs, bailiffs, and others, and to take the necess- 
ary measures for ensuring justice at the visit of the 
Chief Justiciar. The Church, as we have seen, was 
not to be neglected. The affairs of London and other 
cities were to^ be amended, and a special note was 
added as to the reform of the royal household. More 
important constitutionally was the provision that 
a chief justice, or two justices,^ a chancellor, and a 
treasurer were to be appointed, the first to hold 
office only for a year, and all to be responsible at 
the end of each year to king and council. It is not 
stated by whom these high officers or the sheriffs 

* Chron. Lantrcosty s.a. 1259, but it must refer to this year. This 
chronicler has information from one who fought for Simon at Lewes, 
though the chronicle itself is of a later date. 

• Two justices had held office together before, e.g. the Earl of 
Leicester and R. de Lucy under Henry II. Hugh Bigod was ap- 
pointed Justiciar at Oxford ; no Chancellor was appointed for three 
years ; but certain persons, called sometimes by the title of Chancellor, 
acted as custodes sigilli.— See p. 61. note 2» 
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were to be appointed, but we cannot doubt in whose chap. 

hands the appointment would be. The original ,- — ' 

committee of twenty-four were to appoint good men "^^ 
in the Exchequer. Several names of the baronial castles. 
party appear as wardens of the castles, probably 
in the place of the banished foreigners, and they were 
to swear an oath which placed them under command 
of king and council. An oath binding the justice and 
the chancellor to observe the provisions to be made by 
the twenty-four is also given. The sheriffs were to be sheriffs. &c. 
just and loyal men, to hold office only a year, and to 
give account afterwards. The authority of the justices, 
sheriffs, bailiffs, escheators, and other officers was care- 
fully regulated, and bribery and extortion expressly 
forbidden. The whole was clenched by a confirma- Confirma- 

^ tion of 

tion of the Charter of Liberties. To these enact- Magna 
ments, ancT others to be made by the Parliament, co^nsemof 
called collectively the Provisions of Oxford, the king ^^^^J^"^ 
and Prince Edward in October gave their formal con- 
sent.* The writ containing the royal consent was pub- 

> The date of this writ (i8 Oct., 1258) shows that the Provisions 
were not all made at Oxford, but were completed in London after the 
interruption caused by the flight of the kings brothers. The copy given 
in Ann, Burt, is clearly not a final one, still less is it a " formal docu- 
ment. Its order is irregular, part is in Latin, part in French. Its in- 
completeness is evident, e.g. in the omission of the Provision, un- 
doubtedly passed, that no castles should be in the hands of aliens. It 
bears rather the appearance of a report of proceedings, resolutions 
passed, persons appointed, and the like. That the work was still in- 
complete in October is shown by the words of the kings oath. It is 
impossible to say with certainty what was done at Oxford, beyond the 
appointment of the Justiciar, the decrees as to the wardenship of castles, 
and as to the election of the four knights (cf. Ann, Burt.y Ann. Osney, 
Feed, i. 375, &c., for these points). It is observable that the Provision 
ds to the four knights is the only one in Latin, except the names of the 
twenty-four, and therefore probably the only statute regularly passed at 
Oxford. It is very doubtful whether a formal copy of the whole, in the 
shape of a statute, was ev^r made ; none such exists. Dr. Pauli, {Simon 
deMont,^ 90), referring to T, PVvJkes, p. 52, to show that a formal document 
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lished in English as well as in French and Latin, a 
noteworthy fact in its reference to the newly-arisen 
consciousness of nationality. 

The humiliation of the king and his party was 
only too complete. When the flight of the kings 
brothers became known at Oxford, the barons at once 
broke up the Parliament, and taking with them the 
king, now a helpless instrument in their hands, they 
marched on Winchester. The custody of Winchester 
Castle was handed over to the Earl of Leicester, who 
from his military fame and experience probably took 
to some extent the position of general-in-chief. 
Resistance on the part of the fugitives was hope- 
less, and, after some vain attempts at reconciliation and 
equally useless intervention on the part of the king, 
it was decided they should leave the country, taking 
with them money enough for their support »At first 

embodying the Provisions existed, seems to have misunderstood the words. 
They merely refer to the fifth article or sentence of the oath taken by 
Henry, which runs thus, ' And if any man or woman come there against 
(sc. against the decrees) we will and command that all our faithful hold 
them as deadly foes.' There are five such articles or sentences in the oath 
as given in Fad, i. 378. The words of T. Wykes are ' Et ne posteris 
lateat forma jusjurandi quod subditi regem emittere compulerunt, quin* 
que tantum articulos continebat. Jurabant quod provisiones Oxoniae 
factas . . . observarent . . . Isti quatuor articuli si observati fuissent, 
liciti plurimum et tolerandi fuenint. Quintus articulus omnino illicitus 
fuit, el detestandus praecipue, vii. quod si quis dictis provisionibus con- 
traire praesumeret . . . hostis publicus censeretur . . . Articulus iste 
totum confudit negotium.* The words refer not to the Provisions but to 
the kings oath. Had a complete copy of the former ever been issued, it 
could hardly have failed to be either in Anru Burt, or Matt, Par, The 
split in the baronial party was enough to prevent completion, but it is 
important in judging the character of the revolution to recognise the 
fact that its authors did not fancy they had completed their work. It is 
probable that some of the Provisions' were made at Winchester, after the 
expulsion of the aliens, for * Ibi (sc. Wintoniae) secundum parliamentum 
celebraverunL* — Ann, Tewk, 165. W. de Hemingburgh(i. 306) assures 
us that several statutes were passed there, of a spirit antagonistic to the 
aliens, but his account is somewhat confused and untrustworthy. 
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William, as Earl of Pembroke, and Aylmer, as Bishop- chap. 
Elect of Winchester, were to be allowed to stay in ^- — r^ — 
England, but they preferred to go with their brothers. "^® 
Their property, including a large sum deposited in the broWre^^ 
Temple, was seized ; and the Warden of Dover sue- ^^'s^*^ ' 
ceeded later in stopping another treasure which was 
being sent over to them. On their arrival in France 
they do not seem to have gained any favour, either from 
king or people. The feeling against them was very 
strong, owing chiefly to the insults they had heaped 
on de Montfort, who was always regarded by the 
French as one of themselves.* They landed at Boul- they land 
ogne, and were followed at once by Henry, Simons ^" France, 
son, who had crossed without his fathers knowledge, or 
possibly with his secret connivance, and did his best to 
stir up the French against them.* The feeling against 
them in England was increased by the report that be- 
fore their expulsion they had poisoned the Earl of 
Gloucester and others at a feast at Southwark. It is cer- 
tain that several of the guests died of poison, though 
it did not transpire whether those accused of it had 
been set on by the aliens. The Earl of Gloucester 
with difficulty recovered. 

From Winchester, where the barons continued Work of 
the session of their Parliament, they removed to condmied. 
London, where the king again confirmed the power 
of the twenty-four,* and they, or at least the coun- 
cil, resumed their work of reform. But in order 

* ' Mirabantur ultramarini quod virum tarn nobilem et . . . prse- 
commendatum audebant viri multo minus nobiles . . . corde dicto seu 
facto improperando deturbare. * — ATo//. Par, 973. 

* AfaU, Par, ib, , sa)rs that it was against his fathers will, others that 
his father sent him . 

' Hoy, Letters il 129 ; promise in French, dated 4 Aug., 1258. 
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to carry out their intended measures it was necessary 
that they should be free from anxiety abroad. While 
still at Oxford the united attitude of the barons and 
the large army there assembled had alarmed the 
Welch ; they sent envoys, and a truce was made before 
the king left the town. A conciliatory letter was 
also sent to the King of Castile, making excuses for 
the failure to help him in Africa and for Richards 
candidature for the empire. Shortly after the return 
to London, an embassy, consisting of Simon de Mont- 
fort, Peter of Savoy, and John Mansel, was appointed 
to make peace between the discordant parties in Scot- 
land, which would have resulted in a cessation of hos- 
tilities on the part of the Scotch barons, who had 
allied with the Welch against their own king and 
against the English.* A letter was sent to the Pope 
concerning the Sicilian affair, to prepare him for the 
plainer speech which was to follow ; and he was 
begged to use his influence to bring about a lasting 
peace with France, which he was the more likely to 
do, since it would be indispensable if anything were 
to be done with regard to Sicily.^ 

Thus secured from immediate danger abroad, and 
freed from the plague of aliens at home, the barons 
could begin in earnest the work of reform. The sum- ' 
mons to elect four knights to examine into grievances 
was sent round to the counties immediately on the 
kings return to London. It was however nearly three 
months before the kings oath to abide by the Provi- 

* It is hardly probable that this embas.sy went to Scotland. In Sept 
125S three ambassadors, the Earls of Albemarle and Hereford, and 
John Baliol, met the King of Scotland at Melrose, and settled terms of 
peace — Chron. Mailros, 183. 

* Fad. i. 372 seq. 
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sions was published through the counties. At the same chap. 

time a proclamation was issued, explaining the reasons >^ ^ — - 

of the delay that had taken place in the completion '^^^ 

Prod 51 mi.* 

of the work, and promising reform as speedily as poss- tion of the 
ible. All men were invited to make their complaints ^'■°"^- 
to the four knights, and were encouraged by the regul- 
ations which had been already made as to the conduct 
of sheriffs and other royal officers.* Similar edicts 
were issued to prevent extortion on the part of these 
persons, and for some time, we are told, the good 
effects of these lasted.^ No little compulsion had 
however to be used. The reluctance of Prince Resistance 
Edward to agree to the provisions had been all this 
time very great He was therefore put into a kind 
of honourable arrest, by the appointment of four so- 
called counsellors, or tutors, who were to attend him, 
three of them being among the twelve representatives. 
A reform of his household was also in contemplation, 
and regulations were to be made as to all foreigners 
in England, whether Romans, merchants, or others.* 
Perhaps the most important step, and one which was Repudia- 
absolutely necessary to conciliate the Church, was the sldiian' ^ 
final repudiation of the papal projects with regard to scheme. 
Sicily. A long letter was written to the Pope,' in 
which the barons stated that since the king had acted 
without their advice, they repudiated all thoughts of 
further movement in the matter. To this they added 
a general defence of their proceedings. They set 
forth the evils which the kings brothers had inflicted on 
the country, declaring that the Bishop-Elect of Win- 

» Fad, i. 375, 377 ; cf. Ann, Burt, 453. 
• Lib, cU Ant. Leg. 39. 
■ F(£d. i. 373. 
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Chester was the worst of all, and that even if they (the 
barons) were willing, the people would not allow him 
to come back : they therefore prayed the Pope to 
remove him, a proceeding which they declared quite 
justifiable, since he had not yet been consecrated. To 
all of this the Pope turned a deaf ear, and no answer 
was sent till two years later. He shortly afterwards 
excommunicated those who refused to pay his mer- 
chants, and threatened to put the kingdom under an 
interdict if the aid for Sicily were withheld ; and, in 
contempt of the baronial request, he consecrated Ayl- 
mer, who would have returned to take possession of 
his bishopric had not his death, which occurred in 
1260, prevented him. 

So far then the barons acted up to their promises, 
and all went well. The compulsory measures taken, 
violent as they were, were probably not more violent 
than necessary. The work the barons had in hand, 
was no light one. How far the present system of 
government was intended to be permanent it is very 
hard to say ; but there are no signs that the barons 
thought of yielding the power they had usurped. 
They had in fact only just entered upon their greatest 
difficulty, that of adapting the old administrative sys- 
tem to a parliamentary form of government : and 
upon this rock more than on any other they were to 
suffer shipwreck. They set to work however with 
energy, holding council day by day in the Temple.^ 
For a time the country was heartily with them : but 
it was rather the measures of administrative reform, 
the healing of great abuses such as those connected 



> Ub. de AtU, Ltg. 39. 
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with the sheriffs, the expulsion of the aliens, and the CHAr. 

like, which met with popular approval. The form of _ — ,~ - 

sovcrnment was popular. Or at least tolerated, only so "s^-s? 
f . > . ^ ,«->./ 1 Populanly 

long as it appeared to be successful. The joy of the ofihe 
country was great, but it was premature. The city of "'°™'=- 
London welcomed the Provisions, and the mayor and 
citizens swore to observe them. The first measures of 
the barons, we are told, raised great hopes. The ex- 
pulsion of the aliens made men hope that a similar 
end would be put to all papal and legal exactions.' 
The relief was sudden, ' like the waking out of sleep ;' * 
the gratitude to the reformers was proportionate. 
' Great and arduous are the matters to be settled, and 
such as cannot be quickly or easily brought to an end,' 
writes one to the monks of Burton ; ' the barons go 
boldly forward with their task : may fortune favour 
them.'* It might have been apprehended that 
King Richard would make some opposition to the 
movement ; but it was not in his nature to be irrecon- 
cileable. His return to England in January 1259 re- Reium of 
moved all fears on this head. He was not allowed to r^u^. 
land till he had taken the oath to the Provisions, which, 
after some show of reluctance, removed by a letter 
from the king,* he consented to do. After this heconseaii 
concession his arrival in London was a matter of visions. 
great joy to the citizens,' and it was doubtless hoped 

''Bon.Tc legfs constitutie sunt'— ^«». Wiprrn. 445. 'Statuu 
UxXa. ad uiilitnlem tolius iCgni' — Lib. de Ant. Ltg. 54. 
' Ann. IVav. 350. 

■ Ann. Burt. 445. This letter describes the immediate intentions 
of the barons, and incidentally shows that the words 'de hospitio regis ' 
in the Provisions refer to the household, not the bosteby, of the king. 
See Mr. Luards translation, Ann. BmH. 504. 

* Fad. i. 380, dated 23 Jan., 1259. A letter had been sent him as 
earty is. 4 Nuv., 1358, biddme him talce the oaih.— j7<9'. LiOtn it. 132. 

■ IM. di AnL Lig. 39. 
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that he would play his old part of mediator with 
success. 

But already there were signs of discontent visible. 
Every element of royalistic feeling was sure to grow 
stronger while the monarch was powerless ; loyal 
sentiments, latent conservatism, fear of the untried, 
sympathy for the conquered, all worked in the same 
direction. The throb of joy with which the reformers 
had been greeted in the first flush of victory was fol- 
lowed by a steadily-increasing reaction. Their own 
violence was probably that which turned the wavering 
scale. A strange instance of the blind hate with which 
they pursued the aliens was to be seen in the decree 
passed at Winchester, by which it was forbidden to 
sell wool to foreigners.' But if the principles of free 
trade had to wait nearly six centuries for recognition, 
it is no wonder that in the heat of the conflict such 
laws were considered the height of wisdom. So 
bitter was the popular hatred of the very name of 
alien that a short time after this an Italian, whom the 
Pope had promoted to a prebend at St Pauls, was 
murdered in broad daylight in the streets of London, 
and not a hand was raised to stop the murderers.^ 
More annoying than the ignorance of political eco- 
nomy appear to have been the proceedings of the 
justices. Hugh Bigod incurred considerable odium in 
London by holding pleas in the city, which according 
to the charters were to be held only by the sheriffs, 
and by the severity and arbitrary nature of his sent- 
ences.^ He seems to have shown too little regard 
for privileges, probably as having been conferred by 



* W, de Heming. 306. - Ann, Dumt. 214. 

* Lib, de Ant, Leg, 4a 
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the king. Complaints of him in this respect were chap, 
made both by St Albans and Dunstaple; in the — \" -- 
latter place he enforced a fine by seizing all the pro- -."^^ 
perty of the monastery till the fine was paid.' On ibe re- 
the otherhand, his activity was commendable; he ^^^ 
journeyed with two associates through every county, ?JJ^, 
and, according to some authorities, did justice well, 
hearing the complaints made through the four 
knights, and redressing many old wrongs.* But the 
difficulty of keeping the judicial system in proper 
order must have been immense. The unlettered 



barons were but poor lawyer^ and yet would natur- 
ally have avoided employing the officials of the 
former regime, who, though creatures of the Court, 
were probably the only persons sufficiently acquainted 
with the law. Nature too increased the trouble. 
After the famine in the early part of the year, an continaed 
unusually fine crop gave hope of some compensation ; ''"'""■ 
but it was almost entirely destroyed by heavy rains 
and floods. Com in great quantities had to be 
brought in from abroad to keep even the wealthier 
classes from starvation. A pestilence broke out, which ^^^ j_ 
carried off the Bishop of London and many less lence- 
noble victims. There were doubtless many then, as 
there would be some even now, to lay the blame of 
such calamities on the Government 

But the great difficulty was caused by the dis- Disunion 
union which was already creeping in among the i^nl' ' 
leaders, and the inclination already shown by the 

■ Ann. Dunsl. 213. 

■ Malt. iVett. 283 ; Matt. Par. 977 says that the sheriff of 
Northants, ntio had followed in the steps of his predecessor, nas de- 
pwed and 'duro ac diro caiceri mancipatos.' See p. 163, note 3. 
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CHAP, king to break loose from the Provisions. Soon after 
- — -'. — . the Parliament of Oxford, some of the barons, yield- 
ias8-S9 ing, according to one chronicler, to their own wicked 
impulses and the promises of the king, deserted their 
Hosiiiiiyof party.' The inveterate hostility of Henry towards 
Hniryto je Montfort, a feeling certainly not very unnatural, 
<ie Mom- , ' , ° , .: . ' . , ' 

ton. was shown by an mcident which took place in the 

summer of 1258.' The king in passing down the 
Thames from his palace at Westminster was caught 
in so violent a thunderstorm that he was obliged to 
land at a spot which happened to be close to the 
palace of the Bishop of Durham, then occupied by 
the earl. On hearing of this Simon at once went 
and offered him shelter, telling him there was no 
cause for alarm, as the storm would soon be over. 
The king, by no means in jest, but in grim earnest, 
replied, ' Thunder and lightning I fear exceedingly, 
but, by the head of God, I fear thee more than all the 
storms in the world.' To which the earl quietly 
answered, ' Sire, it is unjust and incredible that thou 
shouldst fear me, who am thy true friend, and loyal 
to thee and thine and to the realm of England ; but 
thy enemies, those who ruin thee and tell thee lies — 
them thou oughtest to fear.' The incident, we are 
told, caused great anxiety in the minds of all who 
had their country at heart The oath, by which the 
king bound himself to look on every one who op- 
posed the Provisions as a public enemy, must indeed 
(as Wykes says) have been grievous to many be- 
sides himself,' The general conviction, that the 
despotic power of the barons was an usurpation, was 
■ ^BH. reret. iy$. * Afatl. Par. 974. 
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increased in the case of Simon de Montfort by a chap. 

glaring anomaly in his position. He, an alien by >^ .1 — - 

birth, however true an Englishman at heart, had been "58-59 
foremost in expelling aliens ; he who had threatened p<^iiion^ 
William of Valence with death if he did not give up ^^^^\ 
his castles, had only given up his own to receive the 
custody of the fortress of Winchester.* It was noticed, 
with the suspicion which springs out of mere uncer- 
tainty, that he tarried long in France, whither he had 
gone in the autumn of 1258, on the embassy to which 
he was so often appointed, and was not present at 
the council which consulted on the return of King • 
Richard.^ He had never been on very good terms 
with his English peers ; his ability and foreign influ- 
ence made them envious ; his undeniable ambition 
provoked the old cry of upstart ; his broad constitu- 
tional principles made him in their eyes a traitor to 
his order. These feelings were only temporarily 
smothered by common effort, and Simons own un- 
selfish acknowledgment of foreign extraction at the 
Parliament of Oxford. 

At first the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester were his chief 
coupled together in popular estimation as the saviours of not^n*^*^'^ 
their country, but the union of these two leading nobles, power, 
the object of so many hopes and fears, was to be of 
very short duration. The classes whom Simon made 
it his special object to protect, and among whom his 
chief power lay, the clergy and the smaller barons, 
were neglected in the new scheme of government ; thus 

* See Pauli, Simon von Mont.^ 90. 

' The ambassadors sent on this occasion to a great council, to be 
held at Cambray, were the Bishops of Worcester and Lincoln, and the 
Earls of Leicester and Norfolk. Matt, Par, 979 says they were un- 
successfiil. 

P 2 
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he was deprived of his main support. This alone 
would be sufficient to show how little share he can 
have had in the lame attempt at a constitution made 
in 1258 ; while at the same time it renders still more 
remarkable the constancy with which he supported 
the Provisions, having once sworn to them, as at any 
rate better than the old state of things. When he 
got the power into his own hands, he did not scruple 
to replace the old scheme with a far better one. For 
a year or two however he suffered from the short- 
comings of his allies, and his influence was decidedly 
on the wane.* He was credited with the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes by those whom he had encour- 
aged to believe in the possibility of a real reform ; 
and it was not till they found that he was after all 
their only stronghold that they returned to him. Mean- 
while other business took him away from the work of 
internal reform ; his special duty was to arrange the 
peace with France, He had returned to England 
shortly after King Richards arrival, bringing with 
him an ambassador from the Council of the French 
king. He was present at the Lent Parliament of 
1259, at which the chief subject of discussion was the 
peace with France. Internal affairs were however 
not neglected ; an edict was published, embodying 
provisions as to sheriffs and others, almost the same 
as those made the previous autumn, and repeating 
the promises of justice and redress. But justice 
seems rather to have been promised than done. Soon 



» That this however was not yet the case in 1259 is eridentfrom the 
words of Matt. Par. 984, * Comes Legrise, de cujus absentia diutuma 
tota condoluerat AngUa ;' and from the attitude taken up by the rest 
of the baronage in hu quarrel with Gloucester. 
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after the Parliament Simon returned to France, and chap. 
with his colleagues determined the preliminaries of a s. 



durable peace.* "59 

The year seems to have passed in profound Protestor 
quiet. But towards the end a remarkable proof of hood!"^ 
the discontent that was already pervading the 
country was given. The knighthood were so disap- 
pointed by the non-appearance of that which they 
had so anxiously expected, that in October 1259 they 
addressed a remonstrance to Prince Edward and the 
members of the council, declaring that, as the king 
had done all that was required of him by the barons, 
the latter ought to fulfil their share of the engage- 
ment ; whereas they had done nothing but seek their 
own advantage, to the detriment of king and country.* 
To this Prince Edward replied that he had sworn to 
the Provisions, and would keep his oath ; and accord- 
ingly he warned the barons that, if they did not 

* On 10 March, 1259, the Earls of Leicester and Gloucester, P. of 
Savoy, J. Mansel, and R. Walerand were appointed to treat of peace ; 
and J. Baliol was afterwards added to their number. A preliminary 
writ was signed by Simon and two others early in May. On 20 May 
the first form of peace was published. The embassy then returned to 
England ; and on 28 July Simon and his cousin Peter and another 
were sent out to settle the final peace, which, with its ratification by the 
council, bears date October X259. — Fad. i. 384-390; /^ay. Letters i. 

138. 

* The * Communitasbachelerise Angliae* {Ann, Burt, 47) sent the pro- 
test. Dr. Pauli, following Gneist, Vetw, i. 305, would place this event in 
Oct. 1258 ; but there does not appear sufficient ground for upsetting the 
order in which it comes in Ann, Burton^ loose as the reckoning generally 
is. It is hardly possible that the knighthood should have sent in such a 
complaint within four months of the Parliament of Oxford, and at a time 
when the barons were hard at work at their measures of reform. More- 
over Prince Edwards oath to the Provisions, alluded to in his answer 
to the protest, Mras not published till several days after the protest was 
on this hypothesis handed in. Stubbs, Const, Hist, ii. 81, gives the 
later of the two dates. Pearson, £ngi. Hist, ii. 225, would refer it to 
February, 1259. 
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speedily fulfil their promises, he should, in conjunc- 
tion with the community, compel them to do so. The 
barons thereupon published a new set of Provisions,* 
called, to distinguish them from those of 1258, the 
Provisions of Westminster. These enactments regul- 
ated the legal procedure in the case of land held on 
feudal tenure, for the better protection of small 
tenants, wards, and heirs ; they put a stop to a 
number of abuses that had g^own up in the sheriffs* 
and other courts ; they prevented the arbitrary juris- 
diction of any but duly qualified persons, and any in- 
justice on the part of the itinerant judges, bailiffs, and 
others. Besides these regulations, which were meant 
to be permanent, there were a number of enactments 
of a more temporary nature, as to enquiry to be 
made into various abuses, the appointment of justices, 
and so forth. Certain important regulations were 
made : that two or three of the council were always to 
be with the king in the intervals between the Parlia- 
ments ; that four knights were to keep special watch 
over the proceedings of the sheriffs ; that no one 
should appear armed or with an armed following at 
Parliament. Appointments of various necessary offic- 
ials were made ; ecclesiastical property was to be 



' Two records of these Provisions are given {Ann, Burt, 476, 480), 
in French and Latin ; that in French appears to be a record of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, of resolutions, votes and appointments, much 
the same as the report of the Provisions of Oxford ; that in Latin seems 
to be the copy intended to be published, containing what was to be em- 
bodied in the law of the land. The copy in the statutes of the realm 
(i. 8) is nearly the same as the Latin copy in Ann. Burt, , but on the 
whole is less distinct and definite. These Provisions were confirmed in 
1262 and 1264, and embodied in the statute of Marlborough. The 
account in Stubbs, Const, Hist, ii. 81, substantially agrees with 
this. 
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enquired into, and placed under special protection, chap. 
Lastly, all who had suffered wrong during the last -^^}'_^ 
seven years were to make complaint before justices "59 
appointed to hear them, and the sheriff was to cause grievances; 
to be elected twelve men in each hundred to help the 
justices by full enquiry. This arrangement superseded 
that of the four knights appointed in 1258, who had 
doubtless been found insufficient for the amount of work 
put upon them.* On the whole the amount of business 
got through by Parliament testifies to their desire to 
institute a thorough reform, and is a great contrast to 
the blank in legislation which had prevailed so long. 
The spirit of the regulations is remarkably fair, when general 
we consider that a great portion of them would have the Pro- 
the effect of limiting feudal power, and that the Par- ^***^"^' 
liament that passed them consisted of great feudal 
lords. On the other hand, no step was taken to im- 
prove the anomalous nature of the constitution ; the 
kings power was still further limited, especially in the 
choice of his ministers and officials. The council 
aimed at taking everything into their own hands ; 
the king was reduced to a mere witness, without 
voice or vote, useful only to give authority to their 
proceedings. 

Meanwhile the vigorous attempts which had been foreign 

DOllCV ' 

made to settle the second great question of foreign relations 
policy had ended with success. The relations be- Prace. 
tween England and France, a matter only less im- 
portant than the negotiations with the Pope, were 
finally determined. The Sicilian scheme had been 
sternly and promptly cut short by the barons ; peace 

* This last order appears in a writ tested by Hugh Bigod as justiciar^ 
^ated 38 Nov., 1259.— ^(^. Letters ii. 141. 
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^vri^* with France was a more delicate and lengthy affair. 
"* — " — -^ It was however urgently needed, for the perpetual 
Necessity State of war, which had lasted since the days of John, 
of peace and in which hostilities were only staved off by 
France. frequent truces, prevented the external quiet which 
was indispensable for the completion of internal re- 
form. It was moreover very desirable to reconcile 
the King of France to the new state of things. His 
feeling on the matter soon became known, and in the 
end only too fully justified the fears entertained. For 
the present the danger seemed to have blown over, 
but this was not enough; a settlement that should 
go to the root of the matter was wanted. This 
desirable consummation was at first hindered by a 
difficulty that cannot however have been unexpected. 
Negotia- The negotiations for peace and the quiet of the 

tions inter- ^ . '^ , , i i 

niptedbya realm Were near commg to a violent end, through a 
bSwren quarrel between the two leaders, the outcome of long- 
andGiou- Standing jealousy. It was during the deliberations 
cester. of the council, on some questions of immediate policy, 
after the Lent Parliament of 1259 had broken up, that 
the dispute broke out. The exact cause is not told us, 
but so hot did the contest become that Leicester 
angrily exclaimed, * With such fickle and faithless men 
I care not to have aught to do. The things we are 
treating of now we have sworn to carry out And 
thou, Sir Earl, the higher thou art, the more art thou 
bound to keep such statutes as are wholesome for 
the land.' Shortly afterwards he left England on his 
embassy to France. The other barons however, with 
the Earl of Hereford at their head, compelled the 
Earl of Gloucester to invite him back, and to allay 
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the anxiety of all by proclaiming his readiness to chap. 
carry out the necessary measures of reform.* 



The reconciliation was only a pretence, and the ^J^^ 
quarrel was renewed in France ; for the Countess of of the 
Leicester insisted on the recognition of her rights as Leicester ° 
potential heiress to the English crown. Her claim ^J'^sfj^ng 
rested on her descent from Eleanor of Poitou, part of in France, 
whose dowry, the Agenois. had been granted by 
Richard I to his sister Joanna, wife of the Count of 
Toulouse. On the death of Raymond VIII the 
great fiefs of his family came into the possession of 
the French crown. The Agenois was claimed by 
Henry III, and long negotiations on this point had 
taken place. Eventually Henry gave up his claim on 
this as on other lands for a money payment. His sister 
naturally objected to this arrangement, which would 
have been of little good to her, Henry, always in want 
of money, was angry at the delay thus caused, and 
was inclined to ride roughshod over her objections. 
He wrote to Louis that he would take all the respons- 
ibility on himself, and guarantee that Eleanors resist- 
ance should do him no harm. This however did 
not suit the French king, who had higher ideas of 
morality than his cousin of England, and he refused to 
conclude the arrangement till Eleanor should be satis- 
fied. Besides these claims she had others too, conceminij and on the 
her right to a share in the property of her former hus- ^^t^°^*^ 
band, the Earl of Pembroke. From the great pos- 
sessions of the family of Marshall Henry had been 
accustomed to pay her a small pittance : the earldom 
was about this time* conferred on William of Valence, 

^ Afaif, Par. 987. 

* In 1264, says Sir H. Nicolas. Perhaps it was informally conferred 
upon him before this, which, if true, will account for his permission to 
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CHAP, which may be one reason for the hostility between 

^ — r^ — ' him and Leicester. 

"^^ It is probable that Henry was not answerable for 

Henry, the mismanagement of Eleanors inheritance, the 
original arrangement having been made between her 
and her husbands brother. Still his treatment of his 
sister ever since her marriage had been distinguished 
neither by chivalrous feeling nor brotherly affection ; 
he owed her money, and regarded her as a debtor does 
his creditor. It is intelligible enough that she should 
have insisted at least on the recognition of her rights 
by a formal request for her consent ; and Simons pride 

Earl was naturally piqued by this treatment of his wife. 

?J^' Possibly too the idea of securing a possession for the 

matter. house of Montfort on French soil may have suggested 
the revival of these claims. The delay has been 
attributed by the royalist Wykes to the grasping 
avarice of de Montfort ;* but from the whole of his 
conduct in the matter it is evident the real opposition 
did not come from him. It is in truth no slight test- 
imony to his generosity and unselfishness that all 
the claims which really interfered with the completion 
of peace were before long allowed to drop. At first 
however there is no doubt they were a great obstacle. 
Their chief importance to us is the opportunity they 
unfortunately gave for the renewal of that split 
between the national leaders which for a time ruined 

stay in England with his brother, the Bishop of Winchester, when the 
other aliens were expelled in 1258 ; see Pearson, Hist, of Eng, ii. 223. 
* 71 Wykes ^ 123. The animos with which this was written appears 
from the fact that he attributes the lengthy and expensive sojourn of the 
court till Easter 1260 in Paris to the opposition of de Montfort ; while 
the documents show that peace was finally concluded before the pre- 
ceding Christmas. 
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the national cause. It was on the subject of his wifes chap. 

VII 

claims that the Earl of Gloucester, while in France, > r-^ — - 

attacked Simon with remarks which we can imagine "^^ 
were the reverse of a compliment to his supposed between 
uxoriousness. De Montfort was not slow to reply, and^^^^^*^ 
and the two were with difficulty separated by their J^^g^^*^*^ 
friends amid the laughter of the French spectators.* 
The negotiations were temporarily broken off, but 
Simon on his return to England seems to have been 
persuaded to yield.^ In July he went out again with 
two others, to carry out the final negotiations, and 
when they came back to England, bringing with them 
the form of peace for Henrys acceptance, the earl 
remained behind in France. 

The. peace was ratified by the royal council about ^!"^* P^^e 
the middle of October 1259, and is the last act in France: 
which the baronial government appears in that shape.' and de^ 
The presence of Henry, as well as that of the earl and ^^^n^ort 
countess, was considered necessary at the concluding 
ceremony in Paris. The king therefore went over to 
Paris in November for the purpose, and in the Decem- 
ber following Simon and his wife set their seals to a 

* Afa//. Par. 987. This is the last event of importance noted by 
that great historian, whose loss in the confusion of the following period 
we cannot sufficiently deplore. It seems doubtful whether his work ex- 
tends beyond 1253, where his history, as we have it in his own MS., 
ends. He died in 1259, but the last six years may possibly be by him. 

' The points in dispute were submitt^ to arbitration ; and eventu- 
ally the Countess allowed herself to be bought off by the promise that 
part of the money paid by the French king should be paia to her. At 
the same time Simon resicnned to Henry the earldom of Bigorre in 
Gascony, which he had held as security for his own debt, for a certain 
sum, and made a formal renunciation of all claims he might have in the 
south of France. This settlement between the brothers-in-law was only 
temporary. For a full account of all these negotiations, see Greens 
Princesses ii. 1 14 seq. 

' It was possibly to some extent superseded by the council of regency 
in the kings absence. 
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solemn confirmation made before both kings.* By 
this peace, besides the settlement of feudal difficulties 
in Gascony, the provinces of Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine and Poitou were ceded to France ; the titles 
of Duke of Normandy and Count of Anjou were 
dropped ; and thus the long quarrel between the two 
nations v/as brought, at least for a time, to an end. 
It was one of the most important in that series of 
events which, after raising French princes to the throne 
of England, and creating under Henry II a great 
continental power of which England was the less im- 
portant part, had since the beginning of the thirteenth 
century reduced those princes to the position of Eng- 
lish kings, whose possessions in France, though still 
by no means inconsiderable, were only awaiting the 
inevitable fate which had swallowed up the rest. It 
is needless to say that to England this peace was as 
great a boon as the losses of territory she had suffered at 
the hands of Philip Augustus ; yet there were not want- 
ing those who thought it a disgrace to the country.* 

With this event ended what may be called the 
first act of the revolution. The foreign policy of 
England had been in a year and a half completely 
reversed, the crying evils of the State redressed, and 
internal peace to some extent secured. But, by the 
very performance of this work, the power of those 
that did it was undermined. The only defence for 
their anomalous position was removed, jealousy broke 
out, and men began to ask themselves whether the 
old form of government should not be restored. It was 
better perhaps to be ruled, even tyrannically, by a 
born king, than to be worried with reforms by an up- 
start and ambitious foreigner. 

* Fad, L 392. ' * Facta pudenda concordia.' — Ann, Mels, 129. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE REACTION, 

Of the reactionary period that followed the peace of chap. 
1259 it is very hard to get a clear idea. * For nearly ^X?^i— . 
three years from this time/ says Dr. Shirley, * the his- "59-62 
tory of de Montfort is worse than a blank : it is a of the ^ 
riddle.' * Perhaps a key to this riddle may be found P^"°^- 
m the undecided attitude taken up by the King of 
France. Simons character was better known and 
more highly estimated among the great nobles of 
France than among those of England, and with Louis 
personally he was on excellent terms ; but the pious 
and autocratic king could not be expected to sympath- 
ise with his revolutionary ideas, however much he 
may have been disgusted by the duplicity and incap- 
acity of Henry, His monarchical principles event-' 
ually carried the day, but the length of time during 
which he hesitated shows how little was wanting to • 
make him throw his weight into the other scale. The 
struggle between Simon and Henry takes more and struggle 
more of a personal character ; and with the political ^Y^" 
aspect of it, private hostility and private disputes simonand 
about money matters and the like are strangely mixed 
up. Each of the combatants strives to win the favour 

* Quart, Rev, vol. cxix. 50. 
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of the King of France and the people of England. 
When one is in Paris, the other attempts to steal a 
march upon him in London. When Henry returns to 
England Simon finds it convenient to be in France. 
The two stand opposite each other not as king and sub- 
ject, but as two independent princes, in whose private 
disputes as well as in their political quarrels a king 
or a queen of France is called upon to arbitrate. A 
process goes on somewhat similar to that before 1258. 
De Montfort after a temporary depression regains his 
hold upon the people, while the Pope and the King of 
France unite to support Henry, the result being an 
immediate reunion of the national party and the 
downfall of the monarchy. 

When Henry went to France in November 
1259, the royal authority was vested in a Council of 
Regency, pretty equally composed of the two parties, 
consisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Worcester, the Earl Marshal, Hugh Bigod the 
justiciar, and Philip Basset* The last three were 
however already wavering, and their nomination shows 
that the tide had turned.^ How far this council may 
be held to have superseded the Council of Fifteen, or 
whether it was anything more than a committee 
chosen from it — since all but Basset were members of 
the Fifteen — is uncertain. It is not probable that the 
baronial government lost its power till after the kings 
return, or even later. Before his departure, Henry 
took leave of the citizens of London in the Folkmoot, 
and conferred upon them certain unimportant liberties. 



Lib, de Ant. Leg, sub anno. 
' The^ are found on the kings side in 1264. 
justiciar in 1261. 



P. Basset was the kings 






But no sooner did he feel himself somewhat secure, "^"f ,''■ 
thinking probably he had made sure of Louis, than he ■ — — 
wrote to the Pope from Paris to say that he hoped 
now to renew the negotiations about Apulia ; while on i 
the same day, r6 January 1260, he sent a studiously "onswiih 
polite letter to the Justiciar, explaining the reason of "'= ^"i*- 
his delay abroad, asking him to send another arbiter to 
France, and bidding him refrain from summoning the 
regular Lent Parliament on account of the report of a 
Welch invasion. Shortly afterwards he distinctly 
informed Hugh Bigod that the Sicilian enterprise was 
to be taken up again.' Thus did he on the first opport- 
unity return to his old schemes, and break one of the 
most important of the Oxford Provisions, by forbid- 
ding the assembly of Parliament at the stated time. 
A sign of his reviving power, and a more defensible and rc- 
exercise of it, was an edict he issued at the same time, pomT m 
bidding the sheriffs look to their duties as guardians '^bI'""'- 
of the public peace. But he was too cautious at once 
to assert fully the reactionary policy ; he wrote to the 
Pope begging him not to insist on the return of the 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Meanwhile however, after the conclusion of peace, Reium of 
Earl Simon, whose absence had been as usual much re- simon. 
gretted,' had returned with his wife and a lat^e suite 
to England.* He was not likely to acquiesce in such 
3 breach of the law as that commanded in the kings 
letter. The barons therefore intimated to the king 
their desire to hold a Parliament, but received only a 

I See throuEhout this pericni Royal LttUrt a. 147 seq. 
• ' Angtin illius prsesentia diulius viduata.'— ^aa. Wtst. J9». 
■ On 10 Feb., iz6o, he was at St. Albans, and pretenled a costlj 
baldekin to tbethrine. — IMd. 
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Still more distinct command not to do so till he re- 
turned. If anything had been needed to convince 
i^tterfrom ^^"^ ^^ ^'^ necessity of union, and the danger of 
the Pope, yielding a foot to the attempted renewal of Henrys 
foreign policy, it was supplied by a letter from the 
Pope, which seems to have arrived about this time in 
answer to their remonstrances on the effect of the 
usurpation of lay patronage.* In it the Pope lays 
down the principle that no layman has a right to dis- 
pose of ecclesiastical things, although his predecessor 
had fifteen years before confirmed the right of presenta- 
tion ;^ the laity may not even, he declares, call upon the 
Church to reform her ways. With such a warning as 
this before their eyes, and with the kings attitude 
plainly declared, the barons summoned a Parliament 
in opposition to his mandate, and informed the king 
that, if he did not soon return from France, he 
might find it impossible to return when he wished.' 
Henry had, in fear of another outbreak, begged his 
brother Richard to hinder an intended invasion of his 
half-brothers, and the assembling of forces in France ; 
while he reported to Louis, probably prematurely, 
that de Montfort was bringing men and arms into 
England, ' whence his attitude towards the king was 
plainly visible.' Meanwhile, as he confessed a year 
later, he was himself collecting forces, and in fact 
brought them into the country soon after his own 
return. 

Alarmed by the attitude of the barons, and still 
more by the report that Prince Edward had shown 
a decided leaning towards them, Henry suddenly re- 
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> Ann. Burt. 487. 



' F<td. i. 262. 



* Ann. Dunst. 315. 
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appeared in London a few days after Parliament had ^vut' 
met.' There was some ground for the rumours as ■ — ^—-' 
to his son ; for the old quarrel had burst out again 
between Gloucester and I-eicester, and Edward had 
taken his uncles side. The king immediately entered 
London and shut the gates, while the barons held their 
Parliament in the Temple. The city had decided, on 
the approach of the disputants with their armed foll- 
owings, in violation of the Provision of 1259, which 
forbade the bearing of arms, to obviate the chance of 
disturbance by shutting both parties out. Henry 
however admitted Gloucester, who doubtless during 
his long stay in France " had come to a good under- 
standing with him ; Edward and de Montfort re- 
mained outside with their partisans.' It seems very p^j^^ 
probable, from Edwards character and general atti- Edward. 
tude at this time, that he preferred Leicester to Glou- 
cester ; but though the king refused to see him for a 
whole fortnight, from fear that his Roman sense of 
justice would give way before parental fondness,* he 
was at the end of that interval reconciled to his 
father. Henry, having secured his son, gave vent to Hmry 
his long-concealed displeasure in an open attack on ti'""^^" 
Simon, using, according to one account, false wit- 
nesses against him. What was the ground of the 
attack we know not, but it probably had something 
to do with the recent breach of filial duty committed 
by the prince. Be that as it may, Simon answered 
everything as he had once before on a similar occa- 

' Parliament met on 19 April ; Henry returned on 33 April. 
I He WHS still with the king on 19 Feb.— j?oy. Lttttrt U. 15J. 
■ lAh, it Ant. Leg. sub anno. 
* Ann, Dumt. 314. 
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sion, so that his accusers were powerle<!S. Richard, 
as usual, acted peacemaker, and Simon seems so far 
to have been taken back into favour that he was sent, 
as the most able and prudent general in England,' to 
conduct the war against the Welch. His skill was 
not however called into requisition, for a truce was 
made shortly afterwards. 

Perhaps it was owing to this that he was not pre- 
sent as high steward at the marriage of the Princess 
Beatrice, in October 1260, at which Henry of Almaine 
discharged the duty for him. That this absence is 
not to be looked on as implying any disgrace, is 
made more probable by the fact that about the same 
time de Montforts two sons were knighted by Prince 
Edward, It may have been owing to the dangerous 
influence, which the earl seemed at this time to be 
getting over the chivalrous spirit of the young prince, 
that the latter was sent to Gascony, of which province 
t will be remembered he had been made lieutenant 
five years before. It seems very likely that the 
thought of making Edward r^ent had crossed the 
mind of dc Montfort. The nobility of character and 
warm impulses of the young prince, the sense of 
honour which from the first distinguished him, and the 
sympathy for the oppressed, of which he had already 
given evidence, were enough to encourage such hopes. 
But these qualities were at this time overpowered by 
others — a hot-headed rashness, and a quickness of 
resentment which made him lose aght of aims re- 
quiring patience and forethought, and a fickleness of 
temper which caused him with reason to be compared 

' ' BrJ ftior prudentlor tt vtdidior Anglix.' — J/d//. Wtst, 399. 
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to the leopard. He had as yet but little of that bitter chap. 
experience which made him afterwards so great a king, ^— ■^■—' 
and de Montfort, if he ever cherished the idea of 
raising him into his fathers place, must have soon 
found it impracticable. Deprived of one possible 
advocate at Court, Simon soon lost the other too ; 
for King Richard, obeying the repeated injunctions 
of the Pope, departed for Germany, Henry was left 
to his own devices. 

He employed his time during the autumn of 1260 Henry 
in strengthening the Tower of London, whence he ^"i^.*"* 
expected to command the city. He had already 
compelled all the citizens, from the age of twelve 
upwards, to swear a renewed allegiance to him ; and, 
growing confident in his own strength and the 
prospect of papal support, he began, according to the 
confession of his own partisans, to issue ordinances 
contrary to the spirit of the Provisions.' He even 
ventured to summon Parliament to meet in the 
Tower, but this the barons refused to do, demanding 
that they should meet in the usual place of assembly 
at Westminster.' Hugh Bigod, the justiciar ap- Change of 
pointed by the barons in 1258, had resigned early i"*"°"*- 
in 1260, for what reason, unless it were a sense of 
failure in a task for which a Bigod was hardly likely 
: to be fitted, we do not know. Hugh Despenser, a 
staunch supporter of de Montfort, had been appointed 
in his place, and this shows the influence exerted by 
the earl up to the return of Henry from France. But 

' T. Wykti 125. 

' On what occasion this was does not appear, but it seems to have 
been in the spring of ia6i_, after Henry had ronified the Tower (Ann. 
DuHsl, 317). Dr. Fauli thinki itwu at the atttumn Parliament of I36a 
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CHAP, now things were changed An uneasy feeling was 

. , '^. abroad. It was evident that the Provisions were no 

'^^ longer valid, that the baronial Government, if not 

a^iwf the already extinct, was tottering to its fall. Their errors 

baronial j^^j ix)used frcsh resistance. Several towns had re- 

govem- 

n»cnt. fused to admit the itinerant justices appointed by the 

barons, since their visit had been repeated after an 
interval less than that ordained in the Provisions of 
1259.* Another authority tells us that the justices 
themselves were subjected to vexatious interference on 
the part of the barons, probably those discontented 
nobles through whose territories they passed, not 
those who held the reins of power in London. 
Henry All this confusion produced a feeling of hostility 

^!!!f *^"r to the baronial regime. Meanwhile, like a great 

vantage of ^ ** 

thisfeeiing. undertone of misery, the scarcity of food continued 
throughout England. Things were probably not 
worse than they were before 1258, but the fact that 
they were not much better was enough to condemn a 
Government which had entered into power with such 
pretensions. The king had openly announced, as far 
back as February 1260, that as the barons had not 
kept their share of the pact, he was not bound to 
keep his; yet he thought it worth while to allay 
anxiety by issuing an edict commanding the seizure 
of all who spread abroad reports that he intended 
arbitrarily to alter the law of the land. Meanwhile 
he appeared to be making strenuous efforts to settle 
his private disputes with the Earl of Leicester.* It 
was certainly to his interest to remove all causes of 
complaint that might strengthen Simons position. In 



» E.g. Hereford.— Aiir. Trivet 2^ : Worcester.— v^«it. H^, 446. 
» /fay, LttUrs ii l68^.X7«) ; FmL i 407, 
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March 1261 it was agreed between the king and the ^^^f- 
earl and countess to submit them to the arbitration 



of the King of France. Louis was besought to un- ^^^^^ 
dertake the office; the Queen of France, Henrys mem of 
sister-in-law, strove to bring about a peaceable solu- dS^nccs 
tion ; King Richard wrote to his brother, bidding Heni^nd 
him abide by the decision, whatever it might be. ^ari simon 
But Louis showed no great inclination to involve 
himself in so delicate a matter ; he saw too that it was 
not a mere private quarrel to be settled, and therefore 
in April he declined to arbitrate. Thereupon Queen 
Margaret took it up, according to previous engage- 
ment. But a little later, apparently in case the 
queen too, after nearer examination, should find the 
claims of the opposing parties irreconcileable, a court 
of arbitration was appointed, to consist of four mem- 
bers, two chosen by each disputant, with two media- 
tors in addition. Their verdict was to be given by 
the end of September 1261.^ The part still taken by 
the King and Queen of France is obscure, but seems 
to have been limited at this time to a general super- 
vision. So for a time the question remained unde- 
cided, in itself unimportant, but, taken in connexion 
with existing circumstances, a constant source of 
irritation. 

All this while however Henry had been preparing Heniy and 
in secret for a great blow. A second time, as five- ^** ^^^' 
and-forty years before, the power of the papacy was 
called in to absolve the king from his most solemn 
promises, and by an unwarrantable interference, 

* The arbitrators were, for the king, P. Basset and J. Mansel — for 
the earl, the Bishop of Worcester and P. de Montfort ; the mediators 
were Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, and P. Chamberiain. 
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against which the national sense revolted, again to 
revivify those principles which it intended to destroy. 
The papal absolution, for which Henry had been 
waiting, was made out on April 13, 1261 ; but he was 
not ready to use it yet. He prepared for the coup 
d'etat by occupying Windsor,^ and by issuing orders 
to prevent Leicester from introducing soldiers by the 
Cinque Ports. At last, all being ready, he went to 
Dover, which he seems to have occupied without any 
difficulty, turned out Hugh Bigod from the fortress, 
as he had already ousted him from the Tower, doubt-p 
less with his consent ; and, having probably met the 
papal messengers at Dover, summoned a Parliament 
at Winchester at the regular time, and on June 14 
produced the absolution before the assembled mag- 
nates. By this document the Pope released the king 
from all his promises, declaring the Provisions to be 
null and void, and the obligation invalid, * since the 
sanctity of an oath, which ought to strengthen good 
faith and truth, must not become the stronghold of 
wickedness and treachery.' 

The effect was immense ; the suddenness of the 
blow forestalled opposition. At the same Parlia- 
ment the king deposed Hugh Despenser, as being the 
nominee of his opponents, and made Philip Basset 
justiciar. The great seal was given to Walter de 
Merton. He then retreated hastily to his stronghold 
of the Tower, thence to crush his enemies in safety. 
He first attempted to recover the castles, in which 
however he was hindered, at any rate in one instance, 
by the opposition of Hugh Bigod, who refused to 



* He was there during the latter part of March, having been in the 
Tower till March 14* — Fad, i. 405 seq. 
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give up Scarborough and other places except by ^*^-^- 
command of Parliament, although he had akeady - 



■ — I ' 

given up Dover and the Tower. His refusal is a good Effect of 
instance of the vacillating position taken up by so Jj^^^^ 
many of the barons at this time^it being so worded as 
to save his conscience, but to leave open the chance 
of surrendering, if the king were supported by the 
least parliamentary authority.* The baronial sheriffs 
were removed, and with the appointment of new men 
in their places the royal authority was restored, at 
least nominally, to its former strength. Strenuous Resistance 
efforts were however made against this last and 
most important measure. The baronial party, though 
scattered and disunited, resisted everywhere the in- 
trusion of the new officials, and appointed sheriffs of 
their own, whom they called Wardens of the Counties. 
To mitigate this opposition the king issued concilia- ^^ 
tory proclamations, declaring that he was doing no- attempts at 
thing nor would do znything against the law of the uon. 
land, and laying all the blame of recent disturbances 
on the barons, whose dissensions, he said, had rendered 
necessary the introduction of foreign troops last year. 
This confession must have gone far to spoil the effect 
of the promises that preceded it* Still, in spite of success of 
the outspoken opposition of a few scattered individ- *^ '""^' 
uals, and doubtless the secret anxiety of man 
more, the kings success must have seemed at the 
time complete. The universal acquiescence, though it 
cannot justify the means he took to shake off the yoke, 
shows how much public opinion had changed in the 

* Fctd, I 409. H. Bigod gave up the castles in the autumn of this 
year. — Jioy. Letters ii. 222, note. 

* Fad. i. 408. 
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last three years. At the same time it proves how 
easily Henry might have taken advantage of this 
change in a constitutional manner, and have restored, 
nay doubled, his power by an open and legitimate 
arrangement with Parliament. If violent repudiation 
of the most solemn engagements provoked so little 
opposition, it is probable that all classes would have 
welcomed with heartfelt joy and a fresh burst of 
loyalty a proposal for a fair and honourable solution 
of the difficulties. Henry not only neglected this great 
opportunity, but he hastened to show the country 
that it was only the first step towards a complete 
revival of the tyranny. 

What the Earl of Leicester had been doing since 
his appointment as general against the Welch in the 
previous summer it is impossible to say with cert- 
ainty. He had probably been engaged in settling 
the question of arbitration between himself and his 
brother-in-law, a question which assumed more and 
more of a political character. It was unfortunate that 
the two aspects of the quarrel were not kept more 
distinct The political action of de Montfort would 
have been more free from the possible chaise that he 
used his power to satisfy private interests and to right 
personal wrongs; but it is almost needless to call the 
general feeling of the country, as well as the extent 
and character of the movement, to witness how little 
weight these interests had in the matter. There was 
moreover this amount of real connexion between the 
public and the private quarrel, that the wrongs of 
which the earl and countess had to complain were 
merely specimens of Henrys general way of dealing 
with his subjects, and with the settlement of this part- 
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icular question was involved the settlement of many CHAr\ 
others, the sum of which went far to produce the 



opposition to the king. This was acknowledged by ' 
Henry himself when he wrote in July 1261 to Louis, 
to say that the points submitted to arbitration were 
those in which he was at variance * with his barons and 
especially with the Earl and Countess of Leicester.'' 
The publication of the papal bull showed what were 
the real issues at stake between de Montfort and the 
Icing. 

The shock seems for a moment to have reunited Momen- 
the leaders, though the reunion was soon seen to be u^^of 
but momentary. The Earls of Gloucester and Lei- <h« baron- 
cester and the Bishop of Worcester took the remark- J^ders : 
able step of summoning to the autumn Parliament of oTknirfus 



1 26 1 three knights from each county south of the 'oParUa- 

Trent. The Parliament was to meet a fortnight before 

the time ordained by the Oxford Provisions, and at 

an unusual place, St. Albans. The intention of this 

act is obvious ; it was a recognition of the justice of 

the complaints put forward by the knighthood two 

years before, and was meant to secure their aid in the 

coming struggle. The boldness of the move seems to 

show the same hand which summoned the Parliament 

of 1265. The king however resolved not to be outbid- repea,tedby 

den, and issued counter- writs commanding the knights 

to meet him on that day in Parliament at Windsor, 

where, if we are to believe Henrys words* a meeting 

had been arranged between him and the opposite 

party to discuss terms of peace.* But a discussion of 

this sort before the papal absolution was a very dif- 

» Feed, i 407. •&/. Chart, 396 : Roy. Letters ii. 179. 
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ferent matter from the same discussion after the chief 
point in dispute had been violently decided by one 
of the parties. It appears probable that the meeting 
spoken of by the king never took place, and it is 
doubtful whether the knights ever came to Parliament 
as summoned. But though the barons, we are told, 
refused to meet the king on this particular occasion, 
he was successful in his efforts to avoid the immediate 
danger. It was not long before he prevailed on the 
Earl of Gloucester again to desert the opposition, and 
persuaded him and others to consent to an arbitration 
on the terms of the Provisions.' The arrangement to 
be made was obviously intended to be final, since the 
last appeal, in case of a failure on the part of the 
future court to decide, was to be made to King 
Richard, and, if he too failed, to the King of France, 
than whom no higher authority acceptable to both 
sides could well be found. It is very doubtful if the 
court ever sat : according to some accounts the dis- 
cussion was to be put off till the return of Prince 
Edward from Gascony. At any rate the arbitrators 
must have very soon handed it over to Louis, who was 
from the first looked upon as the only possible judge. 
So clearly did the Earl of Leicester perceive this, 
that, apparently foreseeing the failure of his last 
attempt to win back power, he crossed to France 
towards the end of August 1261. He did not return 
for a year and a half. His departure was attributed 
by some to vexation at the conduct of the Earl of 



> The arbitrators were^for the king, the Bishops of Salisbury and 
Hereford and John Mansel ; for the bsvons, the Earl of Norfolk, P. de 
Montfort, and R. Marsh, Dean of Lincoln. Jadgment was to be given 
before next Whitsuntide. 
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Gloucester ; by others it was put down to his resolu- chap. 

tion not to submit the Provisions to arbitration. He * r-l- 

left the countr>% it is said, declaring * he would rather 
die without a foot of land than live in perjury and 
falsehood.** His real object, which he concealed under 
a vow of crusade, was doubtless to make a last effort 
to win the help of Louis. Terrified by the news of 
Simons departure, Henry wrote to the King of France 
to anticipate his efforts ;* he was still more alarmed to 
find that the national party, that is, at the moment, 
Simon de Montfort, had like himself a regular repre- 
sentative at the Court of Rome, who seems for a short his influ- 
time to have had the ear of the new Pope, Urban IV.* 
The temporary displeasure of Rome, whether real or 
simulated, was demonstrated by a letter to the king, 
rebuking the proceedings of his bailiffs in Ireland, and 
laying to their chaise exactly the same things as 
those of which complaint had been made by Bishop 
Grosseteste ten years before.* But the alienation, 
such as it was, was of very brief duration, and had no is soon 
effect, since the absolution had been already published. 
Simons efforts in that quarter were without any result : 
Urban continued the policy of his predecessors, and 
repeated the absolution next spring in yet stronger 
terms than those of Alexander.* 

Meanwhile the desultory resistance which had 

> * Dicens se sine terra malle mori qaam perjunis a veritate rece- 
dere.* — Ann, Dunst, 217. * Dicens se velle adire Terrain Sanctam.' 
— Ann. Osn, 129. 

* Fftd, i. 409. He declares the earl to have gone without his con- 
sent, and for unknown reasons, though he evidently guessed them. 

' Roy, Letters IL 190, 210 ; and see note 2 on p. 239. 
*FaeL L 411. 

* Bull dated 2 Feb., 1262, in Roy, Letters ii. 206, dated 26 April in 
ihtFadera, 
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been made in the counties to the arbitrary appoint- 
ment of sheriffs, though it appears to have continued 
late into the autumn of 1261, was gradually appeased. 
The introduction of foreign soldiers on the kings side, 
in spite of the opposition of the Cinque Ports, con- 
tinued. The tenth was collected again, but with some 
difficulty, and deposited in the royal castles.* Soon 
afterwards the barons, who a month or two before had 
refused to meet the king, were summoned afresh to 
appear, unarmed and under a safe conduct, at Kings- 
ton, to discuss terms of peace. It was at this Parlia- 
ment that the court of arbitration just mentioned was 
appointed, and certain new Provisions drawn up, in 
the shape of a treaty or form of peace. Of these we 
know nothing, beyond that a compromise was effected 
on the important question of the appointment of 
sheriffs. It was determined that each county should 
select four knights for the office, and that the king 
should appoint one of these.* That some form of 
peace was determined is evident from the fact that the 
king wrote in December 1261 to several barons, in- 
cluding the Earl of Leicester and others of his party, 
as well as more doubtful members, such as the Earls 
of Norfolk and Warenne, and Roger Mortimer, bidding 
them set their seals to the peace, and offering them 
pardon if they would sign within a certain time.' The 
absence of so many great nobles was alone sufficient 

> Roy, Letters ii. 193, 195. 

* * Juxta promissionem nuper factam, prout in compositionis forma 
continetur,' &c. — Id, il 198. 

* First writ dated 7 Dec., 1 261, in the Fadera ; second dated 16 Dec., 
1 26 1, not mentioning the pardon, Roy, Letters ii. 196. It is remark- 
able that the Earl of Gloucester, the Bishop of Worcester, and H. Bigod 
do not appear on the pardon list, while the Earl of Norfolk, who was 
one of the arbitrators appointed at this very peace, appears. 
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and the question seems not to have been settled even la^i-ea 
so, for in the early part of next year the sheriffs were setucment 
still under discussion. Finally King Richard cut the °„^,'jpj, ^f 
matter short by ruling, when the question was referred flieriffs. 
to him, that the right of appointment and dismissal 
belonged to the king alone.' From this it may be 
judged what sort of a peace it was that Simon de 
Montfort was. bidden to sign, and how little he was 
likely to sign it, though others weakly acquiesced. 
During the winter of 1261-62 he remained in stubborn Earisimon 
silence abroad, occupied partly in negotiations with ™'"^ 
Louis, partly perhaps in collecting his forces for 
the inevitable struggle. But he did not force it on : 
he bided his time. In England the royalist cause was 
in the ascendant, and Henry determined on a journey 
to France, to destroy the last hopes of his enemies by 
securing the consent of Louis to his plans. 

So safe did he feel himself that he issued a pro- ueary 
clamation, declaring that since the barons had not kept h^^Sffree 
their side of the engagement, and since the Pope had fromihe 
absolved him from his, he considered himself free from 
all promises made with respect to the Provisions of 
Oxford ; still he should not fail to keep all the 
statutes of the Great Charter and the Charter of 
Forests.' At the same time the form of peace lately 
made seems to have been published throughout Eng- 
land, with a kind of promise that certain difficulties 
should be settled by means of peaceable discussion with 

' T. If-ies 130, and Ann. Omey 130 seq. are > good deil confiised 
as to the events of this winler, but they are on the whole corrected and 
explained by the writs, &c. , in the fmUra and in the Royal LiUtrt. 
Rishangcr ide Bellis, &c.) is altc^lher wrong b bU chrooolc^. 

• Fad. L 419. 
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CHAP, the chiefs of the baronial party.' Preparations were 

- — r-^ even made for taking up anew the mad scheme of con- 

i36i-6a qyggi; jfl AfHca in conjunction with the King of Cast- 

thebaron- ilc* The woflc of I2S3 was Completely upset, with 

iai policy, jjj^ exception of the peace with France : the baronial 

party was dissolved, the king to all appearance more 

firmly seated than ever. The despair felt by those 

whose hopes, three or four years ago, had been so high 

EithOTta- is expressed in the song which calls on the barons col- 

dm to the jectively to ' observe that which they had sworn,' and 

bids several by name to keep their word.' The Earl 

of Gloucester is exhorted ' to finish what he has begun 

unless he would deceive many.' The Earl of Norfolk 

is reminded of his military prowess, and bidden as 

a good knight to use his strength in a just cause. 

Above all Simon de Montfort is exhorted not to fear, 

since ' the foreign hounds ' are few, and it is he who 

should take the lead against the common foe. 

Pooular ^^ greater testimony could be paid to the manner 

esumaieof In which Simon had become an Englishman of the 

fort : " English : he was praised as the ' key of England, who 

had locked out the aliens for three years ;'♦ his personal 

' This seems to be the meaning of ihe nolices in T. Wykes 130, Lib. 
de Ant. Leg. 52, and Matt. ;f«( 313, though it is hard to combine 
with much certainty the varying accounts. 

' Fad, I 4ID. This project dates from 1354, 

' PotU. Son^, ed. Wright, I3i. Mr. Wright places this song in 
1264-65 J but thU is hardly possible, since the Earls of Gloucester and 
Norfolk have not yet <ina.l]y deserted the baronial side, and it seems to 
be the old Earl of Gloucester who is alluded to ; de tilontfort is not yet 
fiilly recognised as the only leader, and his position in the song is not 
like that he assumed after the battle of Len-cs. Slubbs, Const. Hist. 
il 80| places this song at aboivt the same period, Ruhanger, de Sella, 
&c, IB, introduces it after the Mise of Amiens, but his account of 
the events before the outbreak of the war is very confused and untnut* 

< kuhmger, dt BtUis, &c, I0> 
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character, his qualities as a leader of men, moulded chaf 

others to his will ; the younger men, we find, espec- .., ^ 

ially followed him, though the older stood aloof At "*'■* 
the same time, the words of the song show that he 
had not yet reached the position he held three or four 
years later : it was not thought necessary after the 
battle of Lewes to exhort him not to fear, but to take 
the post of leader as his right He might indeed hiswaiii 
have said that he never knew fear, but there were p°''=>' ■ 
doubtless some at this time who attributed his waiting 
policy to a dread of the seemingly hopeless contest. 
His attitude was often overbearing, his temper, as we hjschan 
have seen, was sharp ; for he knew himself to be true, 'f **"?" 
and did not spare words to express his contempt and his way 
hatred of a breach of faith. Add to this a strong 
individuality, which had in it no small element of per- 
sonal ambition, and we need not be much surprised 
that the ruling families of England refused to follow 
his lead, and looked upon him with a jealousy which 
deepened into hate. There was however a larger, if 
not so powerful a class, which regarded him as their j,isown 
only safeguard, and it was this class which on the P^^y- 
death of the Earl of Gloucester in the summer of 
126;! invited him to return and be their leader. He did 
not fail to respond to the call. After eighteen months 
absence in France, broken perhaps by a visit to Eng- 
land in the autumn of 1262,* he returned to England 

' ' Quia omnis caro prona ad malum, cum junionbun Anglix pueris, 
jcilicet Angliie nobilibus . . . quos vere el ttuionomntice puertH 
nomlnare possumus, qui tamquam ceia liquescens duclilei ad quamlibet 
fonnam . , . coQveneninl,'&c, says the Royalist, T. Wykis, p. 133. 

' ll may be Inferred from Cite letter of the king to P. Basset, in 
Oct. 1262, in which he warns hisjusticiar to be on his guard against 
the machinations of the Earl lA Leicester, that de Monlfort was in 
England at the titne ; and this is mpponed by » passage in lb* Chrsn. 
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in the spring of 1263. Thenceforward, since for the 
present Gilbert de Clare, the young Earl of Gloucester, 
followed him with heart and soul, he appeared as the 
undisputed head of the baronial party, knowing whom 
he had to trust and with whom he had to deal.^ From 
this point the struggle takes a new aspect. The hopes 
of the reformers revive, their action becomes more 
united, their attitude more firm. A far more earnest 
and thorough character pervades the whole movement. 
But we must return for a moment to the king. If 
he hoped at once to win over Louis, when he determ- 
ined on his journey to France in the winter of 
1261-62, he was much mistaken. Two years were 
to elapse before he was successful. Just before his 
departure from England Louis had announced to him 
that he saw as yet no way of making peace between 
him and de Montfort.^ But this only had the effect 
of making him more eager for the journey, in order 
personally to direct the negotiations. He left Eng- 
land in July 1262, and probably met Prince Edward, 
who had been in Gascony, in Paris. There he fell very 
ill of a fever, which threw back for some time the pro- 
gress of his plans. Other obstacles too were in the 
way, and so fruitless appeared the attempt to win 
over Louis, that in October Henry wrote to his 
justiciar, Philip Basset, to say that no further advance 
had been made toward peace between him and the 

of St Augustine^ Cant, (quoted by Nichols), in which it is said that the 
earl came privately to England, and in the October Parliament pro- 
duced a letter from the Pope, confirming the Provisions, and cancel- 
ling the kings absolution. This is hardly possible, though Simon had a 
proctor at Rome ; see above, p. 234. 

' * Symon Leicestrise comes, capitaneus baronum contra regem in- 
surgentium factus, &c.' — Nic Trivet^ 250. 

^ Ldtres dt Rots, u 135. 
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earl, and that he did not intend to make any more ^^^' 
attempts in that direction. At the same time he "" ^!^ " " ^ 
warned him to be on his guard against the machina- j^^ j^ 
tions of Simon, without however saying what these France : 
machinations were. It is uncertain whether he ever 
met the earl in France. If, as seems probable, 
the latter seized the opportunity of Henrys absence 
to pay a short visit to England this autumn, this will 
perhaps account for the fact that Henry hastened his his return. 
return, and arrived at Dover just before Christmas 
1262. He found troubles in abundance. The dis- Troubles 
turbances with Wales had broken out again, and Welch 
the barons of the Marches were at open war with ^"**^- 
Llewelyn. It is not impossible that these were the 
machinations of de Montfort, against which Henry 
warned his minister. The earl may have encouraged 
the Welch, in order, under cover of their attack, the 
more easily to prosecute his own plans. That serious 
disagreements between the barons engaged in the 
Welch war had taken place is evident from a letter, 
in which the king sought to allay these disputes. 

Meanwhile however the French king remained NegoUa- 
the centre of interest. Henry wrote to him shortly p^^J^* 
after his return to England, begging him to settle the continue, 
question speedily in his favour, ' since the realm had 
long been disturbed and damaged by the earl.' ^ He 
sent fresh envoys over, and besought the queen, his 
sister-in-law, to use her influence in his behalf. It but receive 
must have been a sore disappointment when his am- * *^'***^ 
bassadors announced to him, in February 1263, that 
Louis was unwilling to enter further into the matter ; 

> Royal UtUrs if. 234, 
R 
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for the Earl of Leicester had told him that the king 
meant well enough, but was misled by evil coun- 
sellors, special enemies of the earl ; that the latter 
therefore had declared he could not in honour agree 
to the arbitration, and had begged the King of 
France to give himself no further trouble.^ To this 
request Louis was evidently inclined to accede. The 
hint was obvious ; Henry should dismiss these evil 
counsellors and make his peace with the earl. He 
had in fact made a great mistake. He had, by sub- 
mitting the question to arbitration, practically recog- 
nised Simons equality, in the hope of getting a verdict 
against him, but the judge from whom he hoped so 
much had as yet refused to decide in his favour. 
Time was precious, and this last check went near 
destroying his chance, for civil war broke out immed- 
iately afterwards. How far Simon de Montfort had 
been in earnest in submitting to the verdict of the 
French king is uncertain ; he must have felt that the 
questions at stake were such as made the device of 
arbitration a mere farce, for the result would certainly 
be rejected by the defeated party. Yet at this 
time it cannot be doubted that he stood at least as 
high in the favour of Louis as his adversary, and it 
seems likely that he too fancied he could get the 
weight of such a verdict on his side. In the certainty 
that he would at least not be opposed by Louis, he 
now decided on a bolder policy, and returned to 
England to put it into execution. 



> Royal Letters ii 242. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE BARONS' WAR. 

The year 1263 saw a great change. The confusion chap 
in justice and administration which had so under- 



mined the popularity of the baronial party a few g^j'^j^ 
years before was perhaps lessened to some extent by of the 
the restoration of monarchical unity, but from the *^^°^' 
popular point of view the state of things was prob- 
ably little improved, for the inveterate abuses soon 
reappeared. The king had already given indications 
of a return to the old foreign policy, with all its con- 
sequent oppression ; the Roman Curia was returning 
to its former trade, and had demanded a subsidy for 
the banished Emperor of Constantinople. This the 
Church refused ; England had other things to do 
than to restore emperors who could not stand alone.* 
The troubles with the Welch which had begun in the 
previous October still continued, with the usual ac- 
companiment of frequent and resultless forays, burn- 
ings of castles, and the like. Peter de Montfort was 
on the frontier, and at first had held the position of 
commander on the English side ; he had been in 
great need of men and money, and the dissensions 
among the barons of the Marches, which had not 

» Matt, Wtst 313. 
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been allayed by royal intervention, still further em- 
boldened the enemy. The restless and lawless spirits 
of that district were a mine ever ready to explode ; 
but little was needed to fire it, and tha,t little was 
at hand. Prince Edward, who had remained behind 
after his fathers departure from Paris,^ had returned 
to England early in February 1263, accompanied by 
a body of foreign soldiers, and had marched straight 
to the border.^ A little later Simon de Montfort 
also returned from France, according to the royalist 
chronicler, in secret.' The jealousy of the English 
barons was aroused by Edwards use of foreign troops 
against the Welch, and many refused to help him. 
He therefore failed to accomplish anything, and the 
Welch continued to press the border hard.* But not 
being able to beat the Welch, he seems, in his annoy- 
ance at the refusal of aid, and possibly acting under 
orders from the king, to have turned his arms against 
the recalcitrant barons, and to have threatened if not 
actually commenced an attack upon them. Hostili- 
ties had apparently broken out between the Marchers 
and the hated Bishop of Hereford ; that town had 
been entered, and the Jews plundered. In this affair 
the young Henry de Montfort had distinguished him- 
self, showing already that rashness which was to be 
such an obstacle to his fathers success.* At this 

* He was still at Paris on 3 Feb., 1263. — Royal Letters ii. 242. 
Simon de Montfort was there till ten da3rs or so later {iHd, ), and miist 
have retnmed before the end of the month (itL ii. 244), though Aruu 
Dunst. 221 give the date of his return as April 25. 

^Matt West, 313. • 'ClanculorediiL— 7: ff>>6rj 133. 

* Ann, Burt, 499. 

* This took place on 28 Feb. — Ann, Wore, 448. According to 
Robert ofGhue.^ p. 535, the barons had set up a sheriff of their own. 
Sir W. Tracy, who was seized and shamefully beaten by the kings 
sherifT, Sir M. de Besile, a Frenchman. 
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crisis Simon de Montfort appeared on the field, and chap. 

at once took up the position of an almost inde- ^ — - 

pendent prince. "^^ 

His first step was to bring about a truce with Eari Simon 
Edward, whose hot blood was likely still further to "^fjj^^^l^ 
complicate matters. In this he was partially sue- Edward, 
cessful, for though the prince remained to the end of 
March at Bristol, in spite of his fathers summons to 
return, no further hostilities took place. Perhaps, 
relying on his former influence, Simon was willing to 
negotiate more fully with the prince. His proposals 
were supported by the Bishop of Worcester, a man 
who left no means untried to bring about a peaceable 
solution, but when that failed recognised as clearly as 
Simon the necessity of war.^ But nothing satisfact- but in vain, 
ory could be done. A royal edict ordering an oath 
of submission to the king and Prince Edward, to be 
administered by the sheriffs throughout England, was 
the only answer vouchsafed by Henry to these pacific 
advances. The king indeed professed himself willing 
to submit to a committee, bot Simon had had enough 
of committees. Despairing of success except by 
force, he now introduced foreign aid, the barons of 
Dover giving his troops free entrance,* which they 
had refused to the kings men two years before. 
About Whitsuntide the barons under Simons guid- Meeiin-r of 
ance met at Oxford, without the kings knowledge or the Barons 
consent. The Earl of Warenne, the young Earl of 
Gloucester, even Henry of Almaine were there. King 
Richard appears to have attended in order to prevent 
the outbreak of hostilities. Thence Simon sent his 

* Letter dated 4 March, 1263. — Royal Letters^ ii 244. 

* Royal letters ii. 245. 
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ultimatum — a recognition of the Provisions of Oxford, 
and the outlawry of any one who opposed them.* 
This was modified, according to some authorities, by 
the proposal that such portions as were really pre- 
judicial to the country should be omitted, so long as 
the Provisions relative to the expulsion of aliens were 
kept intact, since these involved * nothing but what 
was the rule in all countries of the world.* * Nothing 
was said as to the authority by which the alterations 
were to be made ;. but it can hardly be doubted, since 
the French arbitration had for the time been dropped, 
that Simon contemplated free discussion in Parlia- 
ment on the matter, as the only possible way of solu- 
tion. But the dictatorial tone roused Henry out of his 
usual bland hypocrisy ; he refused to admit the basis 
proposed, and Simon took the law into his own hands. 
This decided step produced an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. The noble youth of England streamed to- 
gether in great numbers.* Simon led them first of all 
westward, to the border country where Gloucesters 
strength lay, and where the Welch might form a 
support in case of need. In the long June days they 
marched from one stronghold to another, seized and 
chastised the Savoyard Bishop of Hereford, the most 
obnoxious of the aliens, expelled the royal sheriflfs 
and castellans, and confiscated the goods of their 
opponents.* Without doubt much needless violence 

* Ann. DunsL 221. 

^ Lib. eU Ant, Leg. 58, speaking of the 'petition* sent to the king 
at the opening of the campaign, which seems to refer to this proposaL 

* *Cum junioribus Anglia; pueris.* — T, Wykes 133; *exercitum in- 
numerabilem.' — Ann. Dunst. 221. 

* Sir M. de Besile Mras taken at Gloucester, and, with the Bishop of 
Hereford, confined at Erdsley. J. GifTard and R. de Clifford were 
most active in these affairs. — Rob. ofGlouc. 536. Gloucester, Worces- 
ter, Hereford, and Bridgnorth fell into the hands of the barons. — Nk. 
Ttivet, 251. 
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was done, though Simon issued orders, under penalty ^^^* 

of death, to spare all sacred buildings, which however ' — ^ — " 

availed little to stop the wholesale destruction.* Here, their vio- 

as often elsewhere, the intemperance of his supporters ^f »>ce does 

damage to 

brought de Montfort into trouble. Even his partisans their cause 
foresaw that the lawlessness of these proceedings 
would alienate the friends of law.^ Still even the 
royalists were forced to own that the Bishop of Here- 
ford deserved his fate, though his holy office rendered 
the treatment of him unjustifiable. From the border- 
counties Simon led his forces eastward. King Richard Earl Simon 
attempted to meet him at Wallingford, but the earl -marches on 
refused to see him, and pressed on towards Dover. 
He moved with great rapidity ; on June 29 he 
reached Reading ; on the 30th, Guildford ; the next 
day he was to be at Reigate.* Soon after he reached 
Dover, the castle of which however held out against him. 

Meanwhile the king had tried to concentrate his Conduct of 
forces. Prince Edward held Windsor,^ and Henry Jj^d^^^ 
withdrew to the Tower. The temper of the city was Edward. 
so hostile that he failed to obtain a loan of money 
from the citizens. Edward therefore seized the trea- 
sures in the Temple, the money deposited there, as in 
a bank, being the property of private individuals. 
The indignation of the Londoners burst forth in open 
revolt against this high-handed robbery, which af- 
fected not the princes enemies, but those who had as 
yet done him no injury.* Richard, expecting a 
general collision, wrote to his brother, telling of the 

' Rishanger^ Chron. 29. 

* The treatment of the Bishop of Hereford was 'contra jus, nee stare 
potuit.' — Ann, Dunst. 222; cf. T, Wykes 134, 

* Royal Letters ii. 247, 248. 

* He was still at Shrewsbury on April 15. 

» Ann. Dunst, 222. It was possibly the store for the crusade. 
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CHAP, failure of his attempt at conciliation, and bidding him 

■ ^ — • prevent Edward from attacking the barons. But 

'^ Simon, having secured the sea-ports, opened negotia- 
negoiiaies tions while lying at Dover with his victorious army, 
^n^/*^ The Bishops of Lincoln, London, and Lichfield 
brought the message of peace, for which they had, as 
it appears, been commissioned during Simons march. 
The Bishop of Worcester had already written to the 
chancellor, begging him to use his influence in per- 
suading the king to accept the conditions which the 
envoys would propose.' 
Terms of The fifst Stipulation was, that Henry of Almaine, 

i^aei. who appears to have been seized by the royalists 
abroad on account of his inclination toward de 
Montfort, should be set at liberty.' The barons also 
demanded that Dover should be given dp to them, 
and that the Provisions should be observed, especially 
that portion which decreed the expulsion of aliens.* 
In answer to these demands, which it will be observed 
go further than those made a month or two before, 
Thekine the king sent ambassadors, among whom were some 
con^nts 10 citizens of London, to treat with the barons at Dover. 
This was a great concession, but his situation was 
in fact almost desperate at this moment. He was 
blockaded in the Tower by the populace of the city, 
which in a pubh'c assembly declared its assent to 
Simons proposals of alliance on the basis of the Pro- 
visions John Manse!, the most obnoxious of the 

' Letter Jaled if^l-aae.— Fad. i. 417. 

* The position taken by this prince was always vacillating and un- 
certain. On this occasion he is said to have pursued J, Mansel in BJE 
flight to France, and to have been arrested by order of the latter there ; 
A'u-. Trivtl, 252, says it was owing to bis adhesion to the barons. 

■ Atut. Ihttist. 333. 
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kings creatures, by common report the richest man in 
England, fled for his life to France. The queen, in 
trying to make her way up the river to Windsor to 
join her son, was attacked by the populace with vile 
abuse and showers of stones while passing under 
London Bridge, and driven back to the Tower. King 
Richard, anxious for the release of his son, pressed 
the king to yield, and Henry, * being in a strait,' gave 
way at last. It meant little enough that he renewed 
his promise to observe the Provisions ; but, upon his 
so doing, a truce was made, and the king, in accord- 
ance with it, called on his wardens to give up Dover 
Castle and other strongholds to the barons.^ It was 
agreed that certain portions of the Provisions should 
be remodelled by a council, * according as the welfare 
of the king and the realm demanded.' ^ 

Simon thereupon marched to London. He en- 
tered the town at once, and was received with all 
signs of joy by the citizens.^ But resistance was not 
yet at an end. Prince Edward, having made a rapid 
march on the western border, and having failed in an 
attempt to seize Bristol, had returned to Windsor, and 
seemed inclined to bid defiance to the barons. Simon 
marched against him, and, by the advice of the Bishop 
of Worcester, whose confidence Edward appears to 
have abused, laid hands on him at Kingston, whither 
he had come to treat.** He was then compelled to 

> * Quia pax inter nos et barones nostros reformata est et firmata.' — 
Fad, i. 427; cf. Ann, Dunst, 224. 

• * Per quosdam electos ad hoc.' — Ibid. 

• • Cum jocunditate et honoriiice a civibus receptus.* — Ihid, 

• * Rish. Chron. 19 ; Matt. West. 316. According to Nic, Trivet, 
2%2f Edward had induced the Bishop of Worcester to protect him on 
his wav back to Lx)ndon, and on passing Windsor had suddenly left him 
and entered the ca?tle. 
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take a fresh oath to observe the Provisions. The 
Castle of Windsor was delivered up, and the foreign 
troops in it sent out of the country.' For the mo- 
ment the baronial party was supreme. Hugh Des- 
penser was reinstated as justiciar instead of Philip 
Basset ; Nicholas of Ely was appointed chancellor in 
the room of Walter de Merton. Powers were given 
to eleven commissioners, of whom de Montfort was 
one, to treat of peace with Llewelyn.* Meanwhile 
the earl lay at Isleworth, probably in King Richards 
palace there, through July and August, while Henry 
resided at Westminster, and submitted for a time to 
his rivals undisputed supremacy. 

The autumn Parliament was summoned nearly a 
month earlier than usual, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember. In the discussions, which doubtless turned 
on the supreme question of the Provisions, Simon 
took the lead, and spoke of wide and lofty plans of 
government, which he appeared to wish to carry into 
execution.' According to one authority it was re- 
solved in this Parliament to submit the question of 
the day to the arbitration of the King of France,' 
Until now, there had been no formal submission of 
the baronial party to this tribunal : the private diffic- 
ulties of the king and the Earl of Leicester had been 
the chief subject of discussion, to the partial exclusion 
of matters of more general interest. We do not know 
that Louis had ever yet been asked to decide dis- 
tinctly on the subject of the Provisions. The subject 
of the arbitration was probably, at any rate, mooted 

' Risk. ChroTt. 19; MaU. West. 3(6. 
' Writ daled 31 Aug. in FaJera. 

' ' Erigit conua saperbio^ moliendo grandia, cogitando sablimia.' 
T. Wykti 136. *Anil. rewt. 179. 
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at this Parliament, but was not settled till some chap. 

IX 

months later. r^ 



In the interval the Earl of Leicester was to suffer '^^ 
from another turn of fortunes wheel. His haughty again loses 
attitude and domineering spirit again offended many. ^°^^- 
He was too sure of victory, though he was far from 
power yet. The north was, and had been through- 
out, against him ; and now the fickle Marchers, and 
certain other barons, were induced by Edward, who 
was rapidly becoming the centre of the royalists, to 
desert their side.^ Henry of Almaine told Leicester 
he could not fight against his father and uncle, but he 
would not draw his sword against the earl ; whereupon 
the latter declared it was not Henrys sword that he 
dreaded, but his fickleness, and bade him go and do 
as he pleased, for he feared him not. ' But I and my 
four sons,* he continued, ' though all should desert me, 
will stand fast for the cause I have sworn to defend, 
for the honour of the Church and the welfare of the 
realm.' ^ At this same Parliament many, who had Complaints 

' of the vio- 

suffered from the random pillage and violence of the lenceofhis 

• • 1 • J r tA^ • • J.* *tA^ partisans. 

spring campaign, complained of the injustice with *^ 
which they had been treated, since they had not op- 
posed the Provisions. Even Prince Edward seems to 
have found it impossible to recover three castles which 
the Earl of Derby, the worst freebooter of all, had 
seized.^ In London the mayor, a strong partisan of 
Leicester, had alienated many of the upper classes by 
giving great freedom of action to the city officials, and 

' * Omnes Marchienses,' ^^ith Roger Bigod and others. — T. IVykes, 
137 ; R. de Clifford gave up Gloucester Castle to him. — Robert of 
Gloucfstir, 538. » Risk, de Bcllis, &c. 17. 

• R. de Ferrars, Earl of Derby, is especially mentioned as * fidus 
nee regi nee baronibus.*— ^wA. Chron, 13. 
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thereby causing much confusion.^ It was more than 
Leicester could do to rule at once his open foes and 
his intractable allies. His power began to ebb. The 
monarchical predilections of the great barons, though 
they contained but a small element of loyalty, and did 
not prevent them from resisting their sovereign when- 
ever it suited them to do so, were called into life by 
jealousy of their leader. It was but natural that they 
would not brook from a fellow-subject what they sub- 
mitted to from their king. With de Montfort now, 
as it had been before and was to be again, the moment 
of victory was the commencement of defeat How 
far this was inevitable, for how much his own char- 
acter, for how much his followers, were to blame, it is 
impossible now to say. 

Had Simon been still in a position to prevent it, 
it is hardly likely that he would have allowed the king 
to go again to France. The proposal that Henry should 
visit Louis had already been made in August, and the 
barons, knowing the danger, insisted on his making 
a very short stay abroad. He promised therefore to 
return before Michaelmas, and, as soon as Parliament 
was over, set off, having first summoned Simon de 
Montfort and his cousin Peter, with certain others, to 
meet him and Louis at Boulogne.* Simon, much as 
his presence was required in England, answered the 
call, having possibly obliged the king to summon him, 
in order to get an excuse for watching his move- 
ments. While at Boulogne he was attacked by the 
king in the presence of Louis, and accused of wrongfful 



» Lib. (k Ant Leg. 58. 

« Writs dated 15 and 16 Sept 1263. — Fad. i. 432, and Royal Letters 
ii. 249. 
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imprisonment, sacrilege, injustice of all sorts. He chap. 

refuted all the charges, to the apparent satisfaction ^^ r^ — 

of the French king,^ but his vigilance was unable ^ ^, 

, . , , , The earl 

to prevent an arrangement bemg made between the refutes the 
two monarchs which well-nigh ruined his cause. It m^f^ 
is hardly possible not to connect, in some way, the J§^*"*^ 
sudden change in the policy of Louis with this 
meeting at Boulogne. The Mise of Amiens was the 
immediate result. 

Henry returned to England at the end of the The king 
month, while the queen remained in France. He t^l 
shut himself up in his stronghold of Windsor, with 
Prince Edward, and waited for an opportunity of 
gaining, by a sudden blow, a position which would 
enable him to reap to the full the advantage of the 
favourable verdict he expected to get from Louis. 
All the circumstances of the crisis seem to show that 
he had settled matters with the French king, and had 
secured his aid, but that he expected to have to fight. 
For this reason probably he left the queen abroad. 
As yet a hollow truce existed ; and, though both 
parties were armed and only awaited the signal, un- tranquillity, 
usual tranquillity, the ominous calm before the hur- 
ricane, prevailed for two months throughout the 
country. It seems probable that it was during this 
period that the negotiations took place, which ended 
in the unanimous agreement to abide by the arbitra- 
tion of Louis. It can hardly have been settled later 



* Ann, Dunst. 225. According to the Chron, of St, August, Cant, 
(quoted by Nichols), J. Mansel and other refugees joined in accusing de 
Montfort, but the latter declared he was not bound to answer such 
charges in the Court of the King of France, but only before his own 
king, and by judgment of his peers. 
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CHAP, than the end of November.* A council of some kind 

IX. 

, ' was held at Reading towards the end of October, at 

^^ which envoys from Llewelyn were present. The 
Reading. Earl pf Leicester, for unknown reasons, did not ap- 
pear. It was probably only a council of the royalists, 
and the arbitration and the kings immediate policy 
may have been discussed. It was important to 
Henry to settle with the Welch in the event of an 
outbreak of the civil war ; but the absence of Lei- 
cester is sufficient to show that the question of arbitra- 
tion cannot have been decided finally at this council. 
Earl Simon Meanwhile Simon de Montfort, who seems to 
^^j^° have returned from France with the king, had first 
secured London, and had found means quietly to get 
rid of the kings partisans, Hugh Bigod and others, 
who retired from the city. He then withdrew to 
Kenilworth, his own stronghold, and waited for the 
reopening of hostilities. They were not long delayed. 
The king The king and Prince Edward, with many of the lead- 
makes an jj^g nobles, suddenly marched on Dover ( December 4), 
Dover. but Simons partisans there, under Richard de Gray, 
held firm and refused to admit them. The disap- 
pointed royalists turned to London, which some of 
the leading citizens had offered to give up to them, 
and on hoping by a rapid march to surprise the town. Simon 
moved quickly from Kenilworth to its rescue, and a 
trap was laid for him, which nearly proved successful. 

* The agreements to submit to arbitration are dated 13 and 16 Dec. 
For the first week or more of December the two parties were almost in 
open hostility ; the arrangement could hardly have been completed in 
the interval The necessary discussions and formalities must have taken 
some time, and the assent of both parties must therefore have been 
secured before the kings attempt on Dover. It was about this time that 
J. Gifiard and others took the town of Gloucester by a stratagem, but 
^led to take the castle. — Robert of GUmcester^ 539. 
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He was lying in Southwark when the kings forces chap. 
•came up, and, not being strong enough to meet them, ^^ _- 
he tried to escape into the city. The gates were shut "^3 
against him by some royalists inside, and, hemmed in nearly*™^ 
between the river and the kings army, he would prob- ^^ 
ably have been taken prisoner, had not his partisans 
among the citizens, hearing the disturbance outside, 
overpowered all opposition and opened the gates to 
their protector. Foiled a second time, the king re- 
treated to Croydon, and thence issued an order to the 
citizens of London to expel Simon and his partisans. 
This was naturally useless : Simon kept the city and 
refused the king admittance. The state of things FruiUess- 
appeared worse than ever. Simon had gained nothing ^^ ^ 
by the years campaign. At one moment he appeared 
to be successful ; then with bewildering rapidity we find 
him deserted, and only just able to hold his own. 
The state of the kingdom during this period can 
better be imagined than described. From such a 
position any means of relief were acceptable ; and we 
can well believe that the whole people consented with 
joy to the appeal to Louis.* 

In the middle of December, less than a week Formal 
after the attempt on London, the letters were issued, ??^Smit^ 
m which it was formally arranged to submit to the |? arWtra- 
arbitration. The two documents, one giving the sign- 
atures of the royalists, the other those of the national 
party, to the agreement, show clearly enough, if need 
were to prove it, the marvellous fickleness of the men 
with whom Simon de Montfort had to deal. They also 
show why it was that the lower classes of society, and 

''Clems et popnlus unanimi assensu compromittebant'~> 7^ 
IVykes, 
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the men who had most memory, the clet^, looked 
upon him with an ever-increasing devotion. Of all 
the men who had been chosen on that committee to 
represent the Parliament against the king in 1 244, he 
and the Bishop of Worcester were the only two who 
were still on the same side.* Ever since that time he 
had been before the people, never once swerving from 
the course he had taken at the first. He had bred 
up his sons to follow in his steps. Three others of 
his family signed their names on his side, but besides 
him not one earl of note appeared. Younger men 
there were, staunch adherents to the popular party^ 
Hugh Despenser, young Humphry Bohun, Ralph 
Basset, Richard de Gray, William Bardulph, and 
others, men who had made their first appearance in 
politics seven years before ; but Simon de Montfort 
was the man who, by his long experience and by his 
friendship with the great Bishop of Lincoln, formed 
the connecting link with the men who had won the 
great charter. On the other side were the two Bigods, 
the Earl of Hereford, and Roger Mortimer, all of 
whom had stood up for the barons seven years before. 
Fitz-GeofTrey and Richard Earl of Gloucester were 
dead, so that but half of the baronial twelve of 1258 
remained true. Of the twelve representatives of the 
community not one appears now for the barons, while 
four or five, together with James Audley, a royalist 
member of the Fifteen, are for the king. Richard of 
Cornwall had gradually dropped out of the contest, 
but his son Henry, and the kings hated brother, Will- 



* Several were dead of course ; the events of 1244 are mentioned to 
show the length of time -twenty years -during which the earl bad been 
associated with the popular cause : see names m Appendix iii. 
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lam of Valence, reappear among the royalists ; the 
wild barons of the Scotch and Welch Marches, with 
several others, make up the.number of the kings part- 
isans. It is remarkable that the young Earl of Glou- 
cester appears on neither side.* No less than four of 
those who had resisted the papal absolution of 1261, 
and appeared as late as that time on the list of the 
kings nominal foes, had since then accepted the 
offered pardon and changed sides. Such was the 
vacillation, such the want of purpose and principle 
which made Simons work so hard. Well might he 
exclaim, *I have been in many lands and among 
many nations, pagan and Christian, but in no race 
have I ever found such faithlessness and deceit as I 
have met in England.' * 

It is hard at first to see what can have induced 
the earl to submit so unconditionally to Louis' arbi- 
tration. Despair of finding any other solution of the 
difficulties seems to have driven him to it. He thought 
perhaps, owing to his recent successful defence at Bou- 
logne, and the good-will Louis had always shown 
him, that the verdict would turn out to be in his 
favour. Such a verdict would have rendered Henry 
defenceless, and even if so good fortune were not to 
be expected, a one-sided decision in favour of the 
king would be almost equally damaging to him. 
There were many who already suspected his eager- 
ness for arbitration to be occasioned by a wish to in- 
troduce active assistance from abroad against his own 
subjects. He would at once forfeit the good-will of 
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' Perhaps this was because he had not yet been knighted ; he was 
knighted with othos by Simon on the morning of Lewes. 
^Rish,, diBdlis, &c., 17. 

S 
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CHAP, such persons, since his success would be certain to 

,-: — ■ prompt him to more arbitrary measures than before. 

' ^. A threat of foreign interference would reunite Simons 
iratioB ; party and confirm many of the waverers. In the 
latter expectation he was not disappointed. Although 
however he must have taken both possibilities into 
account, he does not seem at all to have expected a 
decision so completely adverse. Henry was probably 
rtpai better informed as to the truth. John Mansel had 

ence. obtained letters from the Pope bidding Louis decide 

for the king.' Urban had even ordered a crusade to 
be preached against the English rebels, and had 
written a letter to the Earl of Leicester, threatening 
him with excommunication, and contrasting his oppo- 
sition to the papal see with the enthusiastic devotion 
of his father.' But something more weighty even 
than the papal command must have occurred to 
change Louis' opinion. 
Po$»'bie To gain his favour it is possible that Henry had 

L^^ "' made a great sacrifice — a sacrifice, that is, from his 
point of view. Nearly six months before this the Pope 
had written finally to break off the engagement with 
respect to Sicily.* At the same time he had offered 
the crown to Louis' brother, Charles of Anjou. A 
redgna- resignation of all claims by Henry may possibly have 
^cfl^ influenced the pious, but not altogether unworldly, 
eUimsby king, and have turned the scale, already heavily 
weighted by monarchical feeling. Feudal law, in ac- 
cordance with which the King of England was the 
Popes vassal since the pact with John, lent its in- 

' Ann. Tewi. 179. 

» Uriam IV Ektt. iii. 188, 199, quoted by Pauli, 

■ Fad. i. 428, dated 39 Jul;, 1 363. 
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fluence to Urbans command. This supposition is chap. 

urged with much force by Dr. Paul!,' and appears ■ ^ — . 

hichlv probable, but is perhaps hardly sufficient to ' ^ 

,, .. , ,, , ■ Ohjmiors 

account for the extraordinary and sudden change in wthis 
Louis' policy. The French king might have under- '"^ ' 
taken the conquest of Sicily without any fear of 
serious opposition from England. Henrys resigna- 
tion of hopes he had no chance of realising, if he ever 
made it, was worth little to Louis. On the other 
hand the king, in his anxiety to settle once for all other pos- 
with the barons, may have made Louis some great mm™ 
concession, perhaps of land in the south of France, as J^l^ „[ 
payment for active aid he hoped to receive, and to policy. 
which the decision at Amiens would have been only 
the first step,' The sudden attack made upon Dover 
seems to show that he expected shortly to be able to 
introduce soldiers from France. However this may 
be, Louis now completely abandoned the attitude of 
impartiality which he had hitherto maintained, at 
all events in the private quarrel. There was no 
longer any hesitation, no hint of the impossibility 
of bringing about a satisfactory compromise ; the 
matter was no sooner laid before the judge than he 
decided, without any reservation, in favour of one of 
the parties.* 

Shortly after Christmas, 1263, Henry, after first Henrygoci 
publishing a manifesto to allay suspicion,* in which 
he declared his willingness to observe the Provisions 

' Simon dt Mont fori i aS. 

' It must be said that there is no itocumentaiy evidence either for 
this supposition or for that of a resignation of the Sicilian claims, 

' Mr. Pearsin {Jlist. of Eng. ii. 239) thinks that no further reason 
need 1« given than Louis' monarchical predilections, and the tendency 
to autocracy in France, and this interpretation is probably lighL 

• Writ dated ao Dec in Fadera. 
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of Oxford, and stated that he never had introduced 
nor intended to introduce foreign troops into the 
country, left for Amiens. Simon de Montfort was 
detained at home by a fracture of the thigh, caused 
by a fall from his horse ; but his party was repre- 
sented by a deputation, consisting of Humphry Bohun 
the younger, Peter and Henry de Montfort, and three 
other barons, attended by their secretaries.* The 
formal statement of the case on both sides occupied 
apparently some days, and on January 23, 1264, Louis 
gave his verdict, called, from the place of assembly, 
the Mise of Amiens. He cancelled, in accordance 
with the papal absolution, the Provisions and the con- 
stitution dependent on them, on the ground that they 
had done nothing but injury to the Crown, the Churchy 
and the whole kingdom. All castles were to be re- 
stored to the king ; he was to have the sole right of 
appointing to all offices of State, from justiciar to 
bailiff, whomsoever he would, and of removing them 
at pleasure. A special clause abolished the statute 
providing for the government of the country by natives 
only, and empowered the king to call aliens to his 
council. Only the charters granted before 1258 were 
to be observed. Finally, a general amnesty was to be 
proclaimed. The royal power was therefore restored 
in all its former supremac>', and the whole labour of 
the last six years thrown away. And not only this, 
but since the Provisions, with the exception of those 
enactments which placed the government in the hands 
of an oligarchy, were, as is evident from an examina- 

* 7! Wykes^ 139, gives the names of Adam of Newmarket, Walter 
Blount, ' et pauci alii,' as the baronial deputies. 
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tion of their contents, 'only the logical outcome and con- chap. 

sequence of Magna Carta, the latter, though retained, ■ r^ — ■ 

■was endangered by the entire removal of its super- 
structure. The ecclesiastical power, which three years 1 
before had absolved Heniy from his oath, could not "'^' 
but rejoice at so hearty an approval of its policy ; the 
Mise, as soon as it was announced at Rome, received 
the papal confirmation, and a legate was to be sent to 
England to ensure complete success.* Thus were the 
three greatest powers of Europe, the Pope and the 
kings of France and England, leagued together against 
^imon de Montfort and the national party. 

We need not ask what was the result of the deci- Gen<Tal 
sion in England. London and the Cinque Ports, we ]!^^"^j^ 
are told, with almost the whole community of the theSiise. 
middle classes, utterly refused to recognise the ver- 
dict' Even the royalist chronicler condemns it as 
hasty and imprudent.* The people put it down to 
bribery, or traced it to the influence of the two Pro- 
vencal queens.* The outbreak which followed can Thebarons 
hardly be condemned on the ground that it involved j^fylji^"' 
a distinct breach of faith. It is true that the barons reci^ni- 
had sworn in the most sacred manner to submit 
themselves unconditionally to Louis' arbitration on 
the whole question of the Oxford Provisions. But it 
cannot be doubted that such a proceeding as the 

' See above, pp. soo, 113. 

= Confirmation dalcil 16 March, and again J3 March, in Faiiera. 

* Lib. de AiU. Leg. 61. 

' T. Wykti 139, 'Rex Ftancorum . . , forte minus sapienler 
et utililcr (|u3ni deceiet, emctatione Bi(|uidem improvisa jiuum pixcipit- 
avit arbitiium.' 

' I'opular opinion is eipressed in the song, 'O rex Fmncornm. 
multorum causa dolonim, Judex non rectus, ideo fis jure rejeclus,' 
quoted by Blaauw. In Ann. TeaL 176 it is attribated to the queens 
influ'nce ; in jiiin. Wignrn. 448, to the queen and Prince EdwanL 
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complete abrogation of those Provisions was never 
contemplated by the baronial party. Only a few- 
months before the king had sworn to keep the Pro- 
visions ; the frequent proposals of submission to arbi- 
tration by elected commissioners or otherwise had 
pointed to a reform or modification of the Provisions^ 
never to their entire removal. Some portions had 
been almost universally condemned ; the scheme of 
government had perished as it deserved. A practic- 
able compromise on the subject of sheriffs had been 
su^ested ; a similar arrangement might have been 
made for the appointment of the high officers of 
State. On the other hand, some notice might have 
been taken of the subject of taxation, so strangely 
omitted from the Provisions. But the safeguards- 
against the abuse of power by the royal officers, and 
the statutes concerning the government of the land by 
Englishmen, were points which touched the root of 
the whole quarrel. It is as absurd to think that the 
barons would have submitted to arbitration, had they 
thought it possible that their decision on these points, 
could be reversed, as to think that Henry would 
have submitted, had he thought it possible that Louis 
would reinstate the government of the baronial olig- 
archy. There can be no doubt that Louis exceeded 
his moral if not his legal right in giving so sweeping^ 
d verdict. The barons declared at once that they 
had never intended to submit the statutes against aliens, 
to arbitration. It was doubtless a great mistake not 
to have stated this beforehand ; but a fact which 
tends to show the truth of their words is that in the 
petition before the opening of the war, and in the 
terms of peace proposed in the previous July, the 
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observance of the statutes against aliens was made a 
sine qua ftoUy and these seem therefore to have been 
exempted from the subjects under discussion. No 
one can blame the king for resisting the total aboli- 
tion of his power decreed by the constitutional enact- 
ments at Oxford, in spite of his oath to abide by 
what the twenty-four should decide ; it can hardly 
be imputed as a crime to the barons that they re- 
belled against the complete annihilation of their work 
in the Mise of Amiens, although they had sworn to 
abide by the verdict of Louis. 

The event was in itself decisive of the future 
course of the struggle. The king remained three 
weeks longer in France, but hostilities broke out at 
once. Only a fortnight had elapsed when an order 
was sent from Court to destroy the bridges over the 
Severn, except that at Gloucester, in order to cut off 
the barons who had crossed the river, and to prevent 
others from crossing to join Llewelyn in an attack 
on Roger Mortimer.* There was no need of declaring 
war; both parties had been long prepared. The 
northern barons began to move beyond the Trent, 
and Robert Nevill wrote to offer his assistance to the 
king in that quarter.^ The Welch invasion was all in 
Simons favour, and he was doubtless, as the king sus- 
pected, in communication 'with Llewelyn.* The first 
collision seems to have taken place between some of the 
Marchers and the sons of de Montfort. Roger Mor- 
timer had ravaged Simons lands, whereupon, being 

» Writ dated 4 Feb. 126^.— Royal Letters ii. 253. Mortimer began 
the attack, according to Nic. Trivet 254. 

* This letter is assigned with great probability to this date by Dr. 
Shirley. — Royal Letters iL 255. 

■ ' Adjunct© sibi principe Wallicc. — iVie. Trrnct 254. 
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as yet unable to move, owing to his accident, the earl 
sent his sons to the border. They besieged and took 
Radnor Castle, and then entered Gloucester. Prince 
Edward, in hot pursuit, attacked them there, on Ash 
Wednesday, but failed to force his way into the town, 
though aided by the royalists in the castle. Foiled on 
this side, he nevertheless made his way into the 
castle by means of a boat, and repelled all the attacks 
of the barons until the arrival of the Earl of Derby 
with reinforcements obliged him to negotiate. An 
arrangement was made, through the mediation of the 
Bishop of Worcester, in accordance with which the 
barons left the city. Edward then seized many of 
the citizens, and punished them by fines and im- 
prisonment, after which he made good his escape. 
Earl Simon was much annoyed at this mistake, and 
with good cause, for had he captured Edward — as he 
might have done by blockade — he would have had 
the king at his mercy. The incompetence shown by 
de Montforts sons, in military no less than in other 
matters, is very remarkable, and finally cost their 
father his life.' From Gloucester Edward proceeded 
northwards, attacking on his way the earls borough 
of Northampton, and Robert Ferrars* lands in Derby- 
shire ; but Kenilworth, which Simons inventive 
genius had lately fortified with all sorts of engines, 
previously unknown in England, was not to be taken. 
Thence he went to join his father at Oxford, in the 



* These events {Jiish, , de Bdlis^ &c. , 20 ; Nk, Trivet 254, &a \ 
ought doubtless to be referred to this point, and are not to be confused 
with the somewliat similar occurrences last year at Bristol They 
explain the reputation for * vulp>ecularis astutia,' attributed to Edward. 
— Matt. West. 318. I have mainly followed the account of Rob, o/Giouc, 
542 seq. 
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early part of March, after burning and pillaging wher- chap. 
ever he came.* The campaign was carried on with all - — '-y^ — ' 
the horrors of civil war, for passions were much embit- " ** 
tered by this time; the men of Simons rearguard of the 
at Rochester were killed and cruelly mutilated a little ^^^ ^' 
later, and the Welch archers, taken in Sussex by the 
kings forces, were beheaded.^ The wilder elements 
of Simons party were doubtless not far behjnd their 
enemies in ferocity. 

Henry had probably chosen Oxford for his ren- Theking! 
dezvous, for the same reason as the barons in 1258 at Oxford, 
and Simon the previous spring, as being an excellent 
military centre. The meeting there was in strong 
contrast with that of six years before. The spirit of 
the University did not look with so much favour on 
the object the king now had in view, as on the Pro- 
visions which took their name from the town. The 
students had given vent to their feelings in a fierce 
quarrel with the townsfolk shortly before the kings arri- 
val, and Henry accordingly dismissed the University, Dismissal 
alleging as a pretext the danger to the students of of^*?eU»^. 
rough treatment from his soldiery. The students 
marched out in a body, it is said, 1 5,ocx} strong, and 
joined the barons.* What became of the senior part 
of the University we are not told. Roger Bacon 
perhaps worked on in his cell, and paid little attent- 
ion to the clang of arms in the street below.* 

Meanwhile Simon de Montfort had sufficiently Eari Simon 
recovered from his hurt to take the field. He col- ^y. 

* 'Tressocii, praedatio, combustio, occisio.* — Matt, West, 32a 
« T, Wykes 148. 

« Risk, , de Bellisy &c. 22. 

* See a long and amusing account of the quarrel in Rob. of Glouc, 540 
seq. 
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lected his forces, and encamped at Brackley, a few- 
miles north of Oxford. There one more attempt for 
peace was made. Negotiations were opened through 
the medium of several bishops on the barons' side, 
with the French ambassador, then attendant on the 
king. It did not however promise well for peace 
that Henry at the same time issued a summons to all 
the magnates of the country, bidding them meet him 
in arms within a fortnight. Simon, on the other 
hand, as was shown by his repeating the attempt on 
the eve of Le\yes, was earnest in his endeavours ta 
maintain the peace. He declared his willingness to- 
recognise the Mise of Amiens, if the king would 
give up the article admitting foreigners to power in 
England,* and stated that the barons had never 
meant to submit this article to arbitration. Some 
advance had been made, and a draught at least of the 
agreement for the return of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury made out ;^ but William of Valence was with 

' The constant recurrence to this point justifies the statement in 
Chron, Mailrosy s. a. 1264, ' Dissensio . . . habuit initium et finen\ 
a retentione alienigenarum/ The popular hatred of these persons may 
be judged from a story told by Risnanger {de BelliSy &c 4). A young- 
man passing through the village of Trumpeton (? Trumpington) threw a 
stone at a dog that barked at him, but missed the dog and killed a hen 
belonging to a woman in the village. The lad swore it was done by 
accident, and offered double the value of the hen, but the woman refused 
the money and cried out for vengeance. Thereupon a bailiff of WilL of 
Valence seized the lad and chained him in prison so cruelly that he 
shortly died. His body was thrown out on a dungheap and then buried. 
But a steward of W. of Valence passing by some days after, and hear- 
ing the story, ordered the body to be exhumed and suspended on the 
gallows. The story, true or false, shows what the state of feeling musi 
have been. The same steward is said to have answered petitions with 
the reply, * If I do you a wrong, who is to grant you justice ? The king 
wills all that my lord wills, but my lord wills not all that the king wills.' 
John of Oxenedes (p. 175) relates the still more atrocious murder of 
one of the kings cooks by Geoffrey of Lusignan, and adds that those 
who brought the matter hifore the king were jeered at for their pains. 

• MS. quoted by Blaauw, Barons* H^ar, 122 . cf. Fa'd. I 436 seq. 
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the king, ^nd he was certain to uproot any lurking ^^^^• 
wish for peace which Henry may still have cherished. 
The negotiations were broken off, and the bishops 
bidden by the king to go about their business. 

War was now as good as declared, and de Mont- The king 

takes 

fort, anticipating an attack upon London, marched off Nonhamp- 
to secure the city, leaving a strong force, under com- ^^^' 
mand of his son Simon, to hold Northampton. No 
sooner were the royal troops assembled than an 
attack was made upon that town by the king in per- 
son, accompanied by his eldest son and King Richard. 
The attempt would probably have failed but for the 
stratagem of the Prior of St. Andrews, a Cluniac 
monastery, the garden of which abutted on the walls 
of the town. The monks, many of whom were 
French, and had strong royalist proclivities, were in 
communication with the king, and had undermined 
the walls, putting in wooden props as a temporary 
support' A feigned assault was made on the other 
side of the town, under cover of which the royalists 
made an easy entrance by the breach so caused. The 
baronial force made a gallant resistance, but their 
leader, the young de Montfort, having been taken 
prisoner, the remainder, who had taken refuge in 
the castle, surrendered next day, to the number of 
tifteen bannerets and sixty knights, with many of 
lower rank. The Oxford students, who had fought 
well on the baronial side, were dispersed. The town 
was given over to pillage. 

' Rish.^ de Bellis^ &c. 23 ; Ann. Dunst. 229, * Muri villce . . . 
qui circumdant gardinum prions Scti. Andreoe, quos idem prior, ui dice' 
batur^ malitiose quodammodo debilitaverat. * \V. de Hemingb, 319, lays 
it to the charge of * monachi alienigenai.* 
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It was a serious blow, but London had meanwhile 
declared energetically for Simon, An alliance for 
twelve years was made between the barons and the 
city,' On March 31 the citizens, under command of 
Hugh Despenser, and other captains chosen from them- 
selves, sallied out and destroyed the house and pro- 
perty of King Richard at Isleworth, as well as those 
of William of Valence and other obnoxious persons. 
The deposits in the Temple, or what was left of them 
after Edwards raid upon them last year, were taken, 
and thus a pernicious example was only too well fol- 
lowed. A fortnight later, on Palm-Sunday, April 12, 
the Jews, who were plundered by both parties indis- 
criminately whenever any disturbance gave the ex- 
cuse, were attacked, and many of them murdered. 
Much gold was taken from them ; ' and Simons 
enemies declared he had excited the massacre and 
shared the spoil. That he had no great liking for the 
Jews, his own charter to I^icester proves ; but there 
appears to be no reason for connecting him with so 
wantonly cruel an act, while the fact that after the 
war he issued special edicts for their protection tends 
to prove his innocence on this occasion. On the 
other hand, the report that the Jews were going to 
burn the city with Greek fire, and hand it over to the 
royalists, which seems to have occasioned the attack 
upon them, is utterly absurd and incredible.* They 
could have had no wish to fall into the clutches of a 
king who throughout his reign used them as mere 



' Lib. dt Ant. Leg. 6l. 

' The dtizcDS are quainll; likened in Chntn. MaUroi, to Jish ' who 
snatch all they can.' 
■ Aim. Zhtml. 33a 
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money-bags, and oppressed them mercilessly on the chap. 
paltriest excuses. Probably the affair was a mere >* — r^ — • 
outburst of popular suspicion and frenzy ; its objects ^^^ 
were doubtless more obnoxious to the popular party, 
which was composed mainly of the lower classes in 
London, and therefore suffered more at the hands of 
the usurers, than to the other side. The political 
struggle was degraded by the admixture of class 
hatred, which was intense in the city, and prompted 
the riotous mob to the seizure of the Temple trea- 
sures, which probably belonged to their wealthier 
fellow-citizens. It was but natural to attribute to the Violence ot 
leader, as the royalist chroniclers did, the wild deeds SwSTiaid 
of his partisans; no doubt he must bear the blame to Simons 

^ . charge. 

of having been the primary cause. The movement 
doubtless had in it as large an element of violence, 
brutality, and selfishness as popular movements ^n all 
times have been cursed with ; the question is whether 
the gain justifies the price. At this particular time it 
was quite impossible to check the outbreak of the 
evil elements, for fear of losing the whole. Simon 
was probably at St. Albans,* whither he had gone, on 
his way to relieve Northampton, when this outbreak 
took place. Had he been in London, it might not 
have happened. 

On hearing of the mishap at Northampton the ^/^SS2°^ 
earl was much moved, but showed no sigfns of de- Simon, 
spondency ; he was roused into fury by the 4oss of 
his son and cousin, and, ' raging like a lion robbed 
of his whelps,* vowed that before the end of May 



^ About this time so fine and well fortified a town that it was called 
* little London.' 
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CHAP, the fortune of war should be reversed.' Returning 

■ ■ through London, he first made an attempt on Ro- 

"^ Chester, the capture of which would have been of 
aiiaiis""'" great advantage for the defence of London. He 
RochesiCT, (qqJj j.[,g (.(j^j, g^j part of the castle, having de- 
stroyed the water-gate by means of a fire-ship ; but 
the attack on the strong Norman keep failed, in spite 
of alt the machines which he brought against it. He 
was however on the point of forcing this last strong- 
hold, so great was his skill in the arts of siege,* when 
he was forced to hasten back to London to ward off 
an attack on the city, threatened by Prince Edward, 
which was to have been aided by the royalists with- 
in.' The king, after the capture of Northampton, 
had also occupied Leicester and Nottingham, and, 
having been joined by the northern barons, had sent 
his son northwards to ravage the lands of the Earl of 
Derby. The news that Rochester was in imminent 
peril caused father and son to move hastily to its 
bni has lo rescue, and Simon was forced to raise the siege at the 
3^' moment when success appeared certain. London 

was too strong for attack : Henry therefore, taking 
Kingston on his way, marched on Rochester, and dis- 
persed the remainder of Simons forces there. Thence 
he moved southwards and took Tunbridge, where 
he showed magnanimity or policy by releasing the 
Countess of Gloucester, who was in the castle. The 
marches Cinq^ Ports, his next object, contained a small 
Ctoque party of royalists;* but the other side were the 



> Rbhangei (de Billii, &c 25) says he set an example to all English- 
men how a si^e should be carried on, a matter of which thej were 
totally ignoranl, 

'Ann. Dunst. 231. ' W. dt HeBimgi. 314. 
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stronger, and on the kings approach they manned '^^}t^' 
their ships and put to sea, in order to prevent their ■ — '-r- — • 
being used against London. The population of * 
Kent and Sussex is said also to have been hostile. 
The densely -wooded district through which the kirjgs 
army passed supplied no food, and the troops suffered 
much privation. The fleet having been the chief ih«ac«to 
object in the attack on the Cinque Ports, Henry, after ^-^** 
the failure of his attempt, and being unable to seize 
Dover,' left the coast and marched to Lewes, in the 
hope perhaps of receiving foreign reinforcements 
through Pevensey or Newhaven, 

The Earl of Leicester, after consultations held in Eari Simon 
ondon with the leaders of his part 
again to offer peace to the king, on t 
observance of the Oxford Provisions, and with the 
promise of indemnity to be made for the damage 
done to royal and other property. Then with a lai^e 
force of Londoners he set off" on his journey south- 
ward, with the intention, if peace were again refused, 
of dealing a decisive blow before foreign assistance 
arrived. The barons, after a march as rapid as the andreacbes 
number of their foot-soldiers allowed, encamped at 
Fletching, about ten miles north of Lewes, in the 
Weald of Sussex, the dense forests of which served to 
conceal their movements. The letter with offers of O-Tcrof 
peace, a letter worded in submissive and respectful 
style, not accusing the king but his evil counsellors, 
was signed by the Earl of Leicester, and young 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, for the whole 
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CHAP. army. It was conveyed by those whose holy office 
made them the rightful peacemakers, but whom a 



Off' \ traditional policy and a long alliance bound to their 
peace. leader. Walter de Cantilupe, Bishop of Worcester, 
was Simons oldest living friend, and Henry of Sand- 
wich, Bishop of London, was no unworthy follower of 
SeiSn* ^^ ^^^ immediate predecessor in that see. But the offer 
was indignantly and contemptuously rejected, and 
the idea of submitting to an arbitration of prelates 
laughed to scorn, as unworthy of those who held their 
titles by the sword. The king in his answer, and 
The king Richard and Edward in their letter of defiance, did 
defy Earl not even deign to give the hostile earls their titles; 
imon. xSxi^y were saluted as lying traitors, and challenged to- 
do their worst. Richard had put off his old character 
of mediator, for the destruction of his property had 
touched him in his tenderest part.^ Edward was not 
likely to forget or forgive the insult put upon his 
mother by the Londoners, and burned with the desire 
for revenge, which he was enabled to gratify to his 
own hurt. The negotiation occupied Monday and 
Tuesday, May 12 and 13. After the royal answer 
nothing more was to be done, and the earl resolved 
on losing no time. Next day, Wednesday, May 14,. 
the fate of the country was decided on the battle- 
field of Lewes. 
The Battle The soldiers of de Montfort were marked with a 
the^to^* white cross on back and front, as a distingfuishing 
niai pre-1 ^vsn, and in token that they called themselves, like 

parations ; ^ 

their ancestors in 1215, the army of God. There was 
in them a nascent spark of the religious fervour which 

^ He is said at first to have offered to mediate on promise of a lai]ge 
vciAfimTivy.- Polit, Songs^ ed. Wright, 69. 
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animated the armies of Cromwell. Simon himself 
passed the night in prayer and in anxious prepara- . 
tion for the morrow, encouraging all around him, 
and infusing into them some portion of his own en- 
thusiacm. His troops were shriven by the Bishop of 
Worcester, while the royalist army indulged in wi 
and pleasure, not scrupling to carry on their oi^ies royaiisu. 
even on holy ground. The account of the different 
preparations of the two armies recalls that given of the 
night before another battle, fought not very far from 
the same place two hundred years before, and must 
be received with equal caution.' De Montforts plans 
were laid with a care and foresight, and executed with a 
combination of resource and decision, which would be 
sufficient, even if we knew nothing more of his milit- 
ary prowess, to support his reputation as the first 
general of his day. He determined to surprise his 
foes ; as soon therefore as it was light enough to 
move, the march began. But. before we enter upon 
the details of the march and the battle itself, a brief 
description of the locality will be necessary. 

The undulating ridges of the South Downs, which Deserip- 
form the natural bulwark of the coast of Sussex, batii^di 
consist, in the neighbourhood of Lewes, of two main 
ridges running east and west, both of which are cut 
by the river Ouse in its course towards the sea at 
Newhaven. The northern of these ends abruptly, a 
short way to the east of the town, in the height called 
Mount Caeburn ; the southern runs on eastward till 

' It must however be allowed that the account of the deliauchery of 
the royal army on this occasion is supported by several independent 
witnesses, one of whom, the informant of the Melrose Chronicler, declares 
he saw it with his own eyes. The same story is told about the night 
before Uannockburn, as well as of that before Hastings. 
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CHAP, it ends in the cliffs of Beachy Head. In the gap 
' ■ between the two portions of the northern ridge lies the 
"^ town of Lewes, On the eastern or left bank of the 
of LewM : Ouse the hill rises precipitously from the bed of the 
^icnpdon gt^g^^^ leaving but scant space for houses on this 
baiii^fieid. side. On the other side of the river this ridge, at a point 
two miles north-westof the town, just above the hamlet 
of Offliam, makes a sudden curve, and is continued 
in two or three minor ridges, like the fingers of an 
outstretched hand, of constantly decreasing elevation, 
which tend in a south-easterly direction, till they 
merge in a broad undulating shelf. On this shelf the 
chief portion of the town is built ; a picturesque old 
town, consisting mainly of one long street, which runs 
nearly due east and west, and ends in the open down. 
In former days the castle, with its double keep, formed 
its boundary in this direction. Similarly the western 
portion of the southern ridge sends off one long off- 
shoot towards the north-east, which nearly meets 
those from the northern ridge. At the end of this 
offshoot lies the suburb of Southover, at a lower elev- 
ation than the part about the castle ; and at the 
point where it sinks southward into the marshy flat, 
which at no very distant period was covered by the 
sea, are still to be seen the ruins of the Cluniac Priory 
of St. Pancras. A line drawn from the castle to the 
priory would cross the intervening depression in a 
direction almost due north and south. 
Tan march The direct road from Fletching to Lewes passes 
r£w:s. through Offham, and skirts round the bend in the 
ridge above mentioned, entering the town near 
the castle. Had Simon followed this route, he 
would have been seen from the castle at least two 
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miles off, and he would have had to fight on the level, ^^b^- 

without anything to compensate for his inferiority of -^ — ■ 

numbers.' On arriving therefore at Offham, he turned 
sharp off to the right and ascended the great northern 
ridge of the downs by one of several tracks which lead 
slantwise up the steep hill-side, probably at a depres- 
sion which marks the lop of what is called the Combe, 
just to the east of Lewes Beacon.' Thence he followed 
along what may be called the middle finger of the 
hand above spoken of, passing close by the present 
racecourse, and always keeping a little way down 
the western side of the ridge so as to avoid being seen 
from the town. But already fortune had begun to First 
favour his bold attempt. The royalists had posted a ^""^"^ 
vedette somewhere on the ridge, probably on the 

' Attn. Wavertey. p. 356, make (he barons 50,000, Ihe royalisis 
&3,ooo ; others make the proportion in favour of ihe king much U^er. 
Simon5 ariny included 15,000 Londoners, very poor troops. 

- There are three points on this ridge, one without a name immed- 
iately above Offbam, at the bend of the ridge, then, westward of this, 
I..eH-es Beacon, which is bi;;her, and lastly Mount Harry, supposeil to 
be named from Henry MI, which is higher stilL Mr. Blaauw snp-- 
poses the Irarans to hare mounted by the Combe, and this is most 
probable, as [here was no reason for them to go further west. I may 
take Ibis opportunity of saying that I visited Lewes purposely without any 
knowledge uf Mr. Blaauws account, and came to a peilectly independent 
decision about the battle, which I was glad to find agreed in the main 
with his. The chief authorities from which my account is compiled, ate 
the Chronicles of Melrose, l.atiercost, John of Oxenedes, Waller of 
HemiiigbuiTjh and the two Chronicles attributed to Rishanger, the 
Chnmkim edited by Mr. RiUy for the Rolls Series, and the NarraHo dt 
Bcllis apttd Laaes It Evesham, edited by Mr. Halliwell for the Camden 
Society, which are however loo contradictory to have been written by 
the same person ; all these appear (o have come from independent 
witnesses, and are more often explanatory of one another than incon- 
sistent. In the second rank come the Chronicles of T. Wykes, 
Nicolas Trivet. Waverley, and others. Unfortunately the chronicler 
of (Jsney was prevented from t<-lling all he knew, because, as he says, 
' forte quod placeret tegalibus displiceret baronom hutoribns.' — Atat. 
Osa. 149. 
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height above Oflfham, whence the whole country as 
far as Fletching could be commanded. These men 
however had got weary of waiting, and in the course 
of the night had returned to the town, leaving one 
solitary watcher behind them. He had naturally 
fallen asleep, and was roused from his slumbers by 
Simons men. From him they doubtless gained useful 
information about the enemy, and after this piece of 
good fortune proceeded, we are told, with great joy. 
When they reached the point where the Spital Mill 
now stands, and the ground sinks gently towards the 
south and east, they mounted the ridge, and from its 
flat top caught sight of the castle to the eastward, 
and the bell- tower of the priory below, just tinged by 
the rays of the rising sun. 

Then Simon, knowing that the struggle would not 
be long delayed, dismounted from his horse, the rest 
following his example, and addressed his troops as 
follows : * My brethren well-beloved, both peers and 
vassals, the battle we fight to-day we fight for the 
sake of the realm of England, to the honour of God 
and of the blessed Virgin, and to maintain our oath. 
Let us pray the King of all men that, if that is pleasing 
to Him which we have undertaken. He may grant us 
strength and aid, that we may do Him good service by 
our knightly prowess, and overcome the malice of all 
our foes. And since we are His, to Him we commend 
our souls and bodies.' Then they all knelt down 
upon the ground, and, stretching out their arms, prayed 
aloud to God for victory that day. After that the 
earl knighted young Gilbert de Clare and others, and 
so arranged in three bodies they marched down the hill 
upon the enemy. The left consisted of the Londoners, 
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■under thecommand of Nicholas de S^rave, Henry of chap. 

Hastings, and otlieis. Simon appears to have sent .1 — - 

them, knowing they could hardly stand in the open '"^ 
field against the mounted and well-armed foe, to enter 
the town by another way and attack the enemy in 
the rear.' The centre, probably directed against the 
<:astle, was commanded by the young Earl of Glou- 
tester, eager to show himself worthy of his spurs. The 
right was led by Henry and Guy, two of Simons sons, 
the eldest, Simon, having been taken prisoner at 
Northampton ; it was meant to surprise that portion of 
the royal army which was encamped round the priory. 
This was the important point, for in the priory lay 
the prize of victory, the king. The earl himself seems 
to have remained with a fourth body in reserve, to go 
wherever the course of the struggle should demand his 
presence. 

Even yet the advancing army does not seem to The 
have been perceived, until it came into collision with S%^'^: 
z. party which had come out in the early morning to 
forage, some of whom, rushing back into the town, gave 
the alarm. From the point where the barOns halted 
to the castle is about a mile, to the priory about a 
mile and a half, so that the royalists had no time to 
lose. Prince Edward, who was in the castle, was 
naturally the first to appear, and sallying forth fell 

' y, efOxmtda, p. aai, says Ihat Simon sent 'quosdam ei nobili- 
-oribus' 10 lire the town in the rear of [he enemy ; these I suppose to 
have been the nobles who led the Londoners. This is the only way 1 
can account for the Londoners being near the caslie, so as to meet 
Edwards attack, for it seems to me absurd to think, with Mr. Blaauw, 
that they had the place of honour, and were sent directly against the 
castle, the strongest point. They were, as we know, on the led, and 
would naturally have been employed on this sort of service. Edward 
must have sallied forth before Gloucester with the centre reached the gates. 
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^^^- vigorously upon the first portion of the enemy that 

■ • he came across. These happened to be the Londoners, 

The Ba'iiie w^io™ ^e probably took in flank as they were hurry- 
of i^wes : ing past the castle to enter the town, and wer? doubt- 
tbei^n- less in very poor order. They v^ere immediately put 
Jonen : J.Q flight, and pursued by the relentless victor for some 
miles. They appear to have fled along the road to 
Offham, and their bones have been discovered in pits 
along the steep hill-side, up which they hoped that 
the horses of their pursuers could not follow them.' 
When he had sufficiently glutted his sword with the 
blood of these unwarlike townsmen, and bitterly 
avenged the insult they had put upon his mother, the 
prince was returning towards the battle-field, when lie 
descried upon the hill where Simons army had halted 
a lai^e vehicle, on the top of which the earls standard 
attack on was flying. This was the carroccio, or waggon, on 
do, which it was the custom of the time to carry the 

standard of a town to battle.* On this occasion how- 
ever it had been made use of by the earl as a place 
of confinement for four* citizens of the royalist 
party, whom he had taken wil.i him as hostages on- 
leaving the city. The waggon was very strong and 
barred with iron. Round it was piled what ba^age 
the army had brought with it. The royalists, seeing 
the earls standard, and fancying that he was within,, 
as being not yet sufficiently recovered from his fall to 
be able to mount on horseback, attacked the waggon 

' Bloauw, Barmif War. pp. 354, 356. 

* As forinstonce in Ihe Batlfe of the Standard, where Ihe fli^s nf York, 
&C, and in the Battle of Legnanu, where that, of Militn was carried. 

■ This number is given in Kiih., dc Bellii, Six.., and Matt. Wal. \. 
utheis give three or two. Some say they were the citizens who had' 
birred Che gates of London against Simon m the previous aulmnn. 
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with great vehemence. They lost some time in driv- chap. 
ing off those who guarded the vehicle, and more in s . , ^. 
breaking it open, for its strength defied for a long "^* 
while all their efforts. In vain they shouted, * Come 
out, come out, thou devil Simon ! come out, thou 
basest of traitors ! * In vain did those within declare 
that not Simon but friends and allies were there. The 
royalists, finding all their efforts to burst open the 
waggon unavailing, at length set fire to it and burnt 
it with its unfortunate inmates.* By this time the 
day was far advanced, and Prince Edward, the Rupert 
of his day, returned to Lewes, exhausted with his 
easy but fruitless victory, to find the main battle lost 
and won.* 

For de Montfort no sooner saw the best troops of Defeat of 
the enemy engaged in pursuing the least valuable main body, 
portion of his own force, thaji he hurled the rest of 
his army upon that body of the royalists which was 
led by the two kings in person.'' The latter were 
taken completely by surprise, but speedily ranged 
themselves in the best order they could, and issued 
from the priory enclosure with the royal standard, the 

* Chron. Afailr. p. 194, says that some of the Londoners, in order to 
deceive the enemy, told them that Simon had pretended he could not 
ride, and had not wished to come with them ; ihat they had therefore 
confined him in the waggon, in fear that if they left him behind he 
would play them false. But Edward can hardly have been fool enough 
to believe this story, which sounds as if it had been made up by the 
Londoners after the event. A good deal of guile has been imported 
into this affair, which was probably, after all, merely a lucky 
accident, 

' Blaauw, Baroni War, p. 204, says he returned about 8 o^clock ; but 
surely 'usque ad octavam horam * {Chron. Afailr. 195) means 2 o^clock : 
even this is hardly possible. 

• Ann. JVav. p. 357; say that the baroas paused on the hill, and did 
not attack at once, so as |o give the roj^lists time to wake ; so too 
Hob, oj Glouc. 547 : but this b almost too' Quixotic to attribute to them. 
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dragon of England, flying in their van. The struggle 
here was long and stubbornly contested, but eventu- 
ally the baronial forces, having the advantage of the 
position, routed their adversaries at all points. King 
Henry, who fought bravely and had his horse killed 
under him, was driven back into the priory, round the 
walls of which for some time the battle was continued. 
Many of the vanquished were left on the field, or 
were driven into the marshes, where they were 
smothered.' But few of this body can have made 
their escape. King Richard, who seems to have 
fought his way some distance up the hilUside, was 
surrounded and compelled to take refuge in a wind- 
mill.* Here he was assailed with shouts of 'Come 
down, come down, thou wretched miller ! thou who 
didst so lately defy us poor barons, with thy titles 
of King of the Romans and " Semper Augustus," 
come down ! ' It was no place in which to stand a 
long siege, and he therefore soon surrendered. Prince 
Edward came back to 6nd his uncle a prisoner, his 
father surrounded, without a chance of escape, and 
the greater part of the royalist forces routed or slain.' 
He was however about to renew the conflict, when his 



' Ckron. Lantriost 74, says thai many were found afterwards sitting 
upright in their saddles, with their arms stretched out, and iheirswords 
in their hatids, as if they had been alive. 

' This windmill was for a long time afterwards jKiinted out as King 
Harrys mill, but hxs lung ceased to exist. The spot in which tradition 
fixes it i!! where a public-house now stands, on the right-hand side of 
the street, just below the gnoL — Blaauw, Barms^ War, p. loi. 

* The accounts of what happened to the prince after his return are 
very confused and inconsistent. I have taken whal seems to be on the 
whole the most probable view, which is mainly that of Rishsnger {de 
Bcltis. &c.). .Some say he entered the castle, which he could hardly 
have done, seeing that ifhehad he would not have surrendered soea^y, 
and that (be castle was prol>ably taken by this lime : others that he 
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own followers, seeing it was all over, took to flight ^^x^' 

Among them were the Earl of Warenne and William ^ ^— " 

of Valence, the latter of whom probably expected ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
small mercy from de Montfort. They succeeded in troops: 
cutting their way through the town, and escaping 
across the bridge to Pevensey, whence they took ship 
for France.^ The prince, thus deserted, took sanctuary 
with the few who were left to him in the church of 
the Franciscans, or as others say in the priory itself, surrender 
The victory of the barons was now complete, and the of the king 

^ *^ and othent. 

priory, the last stronghold of the royalists, would prob- 
ably have soon been taken by storm had not wiser 
counsels prevailed, or darkness put an end to the 
conflict.^ About nightfall a truce was made. Prince 
Edward surrendered himself as hostage for his father, 
while Prince Henry of Almaine did the same for 
the King of the Romans. Simon de Montfort was 
undisputed lord of England. 

fought his vay into the priory, which is more likely. Some say he 
surrendered at once ; others that he did so next day to save his father. 
Some say that the king surrendered to Simon ; others that he would only 
yield to Gloucester, from hatred of the other. 

' Risk. Chron. is here inconsistent. It first says these nobles were 
with Edward, then that they deserted the king. A combination with 
Risk, de Beliisy &c. gives what I believe to be the truth : cf. Walt, de 
Jleniingb. 317. There is also an uncertainty about their subsequent fate. 
Six months later the sheriffs were summoned to bring several of them 
to London, so that they appear not to have escaped to France, but to 
have been taken. The next we hear of them is their landing in Wales • 

in 1265. 

* Here again the authorities differ as to whether the truce was made 
that evening or next day. There are great discrepancies too as to the 
number of the slain. The most circumstantial accounts give between 
two and three thousand, besides those of the Londoners who were killed 
in the flight, perhaps as many more. No nobles of the first rank, and 
only two on each side of less repute, lost their lives. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF SIMON DE MONTFORT, 

CHAP. The first measure of the Earl of Leicester after the 
— / -^ battle of Lewes was to dictate a preliminary edicts 
Th'wr declaring the general, principles on which the govern- 
or Lewes: ment was to be carried on, and sketching out a new 
appSntSd: court of arbitration, to which the principal matters in 
dispute were to be referred. This document was in 
the form of a treaty, and is called the Mise or Com- 
promise of Lewes. The text is not preserved, but we 
have a contemporary abstract,* by which it is seen 
that the composition of the court was to be of a 
mixed nature, English and foreign, lay and clerical, 
with the addition of the Cardinal-Legate Guido.* 
points to These commissioners were to discuss everything but 
be decided; ^^ f^^^ ^j- ^^ prisoners; their decision needed not to 

be unanimous, but whatever the majority should de- 
termine was to hold good. On some points however 
it appears the court was not left to decide. The 
king, it was declared, was to rule justly, and without 
respect of persons ; none but Englishmen were to be 

» Risk, de Bellis, &c. 37. 

* The names are given in Rishanger : the Archbishop of Rouen, the 
Bishop of London, Peter the Chamberlain, and Hugh Despenser. But 
the authorities differ. 
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made councillors, high officers, or bailiffs of any sort, chap. 

The charters were to be confirmed, and precautions > ^ — • 

to be taken against the abuse of judicial and minister- "^ 
ial power. The king was to be kept under a sort of airange- 
financial tutelage until his debts should be paid, and """"^ 
he should be able to live on his own revenue, without 
oppression of any one. The Princes Edward and 
Henry of Almaine were bound over as hostages for 
the preservation of peace till the arbiters should give 
their decision. Full indemnity was granted to the 
Earls of Leicester and Gloucester and their followers. 
Lastly, the discussion was to be carried on in Eng- 
land, and to be concluded by Easter 1265. 

The spirit of the edict must be regarded as re- Faimessof' 
markably just and moderate, when we consider that esra"iki 
the fate of war had compelled the royalist party to an '^* '^ku''^ - 
unconditional surrender. The only point that has 
any appearance of unfairness is that of the choice of 
arbiters. We are not told how they were to be 
chosen, but it is evident that the defeated side could 
have had but little voice in their selection. That the • 

cardinal- legate was to join in the discussion is how- 
ever a proof that their interests were not neglected. 
According to another account,' the arbiters were to uncertainly 
be selected by the King of France, from French and 2^jJ,l* 
English prelates and nobles ; but much uncertainty 
on this point prevailed, and it is hardly likely that 
Simon can so soon have been willing to submit again 
to the influence of King Louis. The terms dictated 
to the conquered were all but identical with those 
proposed before the war ; nay, they are at first sight 

' Matt. Wat. 336. 
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even more moderate, for no part of the Oxford Pro- 
visions or the questions under dispute was exempted 
from arbitration, except the statute as to the ex- 
pulsion of aliens from all offices of State. But this 
extreme moderation is rather in appearance than 
reality. It does not seem that the question of the 
form of government was to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion ; it was impossible to wait, in the present state 
of confusion, till the verdict should be given. Some 
form of government was absolutely necessary, and the 
nature of this could not be left to the decision of so 
narrow a tribunal. It would of necessity remain with 
de Montfort to decide what points should be arbi- 
trated on, and what these were we cannot with any 
certainty say. They would possibly include the ex- 
act method of appointing sheriffs and other officers, 
the general principles of which were laid down in the 
Ordinance of London ; the kings household, a financ- 
ial committee, and other points not of primary 
importance, would be touched on. Constitutional 
questions are in fact omitted in the fragmentary 
copy of the Mise which we possess ; but since the 
Ordinance of London and the constitution therein 
adopted were considered to be in accordance with the 
Mise, we may conclude that the lost portions included 
some general decrees on this most important point. The 
document was probably intended to allay mens fears, 
and to act as an announcement of peace. For this pur- 
pose its moderate and reassuring tone was well adapted, 
and marks at once the statesmanlike wisdom and the 
honesty of purpose which distinguished its author. 

From Lewes the earl, after having deposited his 
less noble prisoners in safe places, but taking Henry 
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with him, moved to London. An universal suspension CHAP. 

of hostilities was decreed, as well as mutual restora- ^ — - 

tion of prisoners without ransom ; breaches of the "^ 
peace and even the carrying of arms ' were forbidden, decrees ; 
under very severe penalties ; instead of the sheriffs, 
provisional guardians of the peace, doubtless from 
the number of Simons friends, were appointed,* and 
various other measures taken to restore a state of 
quiet to the land.* The most urgent necessities PaiUament 
having been provided for, a Parliament was sum- mraed. 
moned to meet in London, and the thorough nature of 
Simons reforms was at once apparent. The guardians 
of the peace were instructed to see that four knights 
were elected for the purpose of attending Parliament 
by and for each county. The exactness of the word- 
ing of this clause shows the importance which was 
attributed to the measure.* 

The Parliament met on June 23, and there is no PariiameDt 
reason to doubt that the county members were pre- ^"^ 
sent.* The transactions were most important. The 

I The Earl of Leicester was specially excepted. 

' Thai Ihe Costodes Pads did not altogether supersede the sheriff 
is shown by the proclamation {Fad. i. 455) addressed to ■ R. Basset 
cuslodi paci^i, et vicecomilibus eoninidein comitaluum. ' So too in the 
writ (Fad. i. 456) ad.lressed to the Gustos Pads and the .Sheriff of 
Yorkshire. On the other hand, the Custodes Pacis alone were bidden 
to see to the election of four knights in 1364 \ while the Sherlfls of Sussex 
and Hertford alone were bidden to brii^ their prisoners to the Parlia- 
ment of 1 26$. 

• Edicts as to damage done to properly of the Church and the Jews ; 
recall of the University of Oxford, &c 

* ' Vobis mandamus quatenus quotuor de iqplioribus el discretiori- 
busmililibus dicricomilatus, per ejusdem comitatus ossensum ad hoc 
eteclos, ad nos pro loto comitatu illo mitlatis, ita quod sint . . . nobis- 
cum Iractaturi de negotlis prxdiclis,' sc, the ' n^^tia regni,' to be 
treated by the king with the prelates, magnates, and other vaisals (.Ab/. 
i. 442)- 

' This seems to be conclusively proved by the words ' volnntate 
, . . regis, prxlalorum, baronum, oc etium ^amtioimtatit tunc ibidem 
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difficult question of lay and clerical jurisdiction was 
handled in a way which, though fragmentary, shows 
de Montforts ecclesiastical tendencies, and the im- 
portance of the aid rendered by the Church to the 
cause of liberty. At the same time it must be al- 
lowed that the regulations now issued tended to per- 
petuate the evils arising from the dominance and 
isolation of the priestly class. On the other hand, it 
may be argued that they placed a bulwark in the way 
of the extension of royal power, formed out of that 
body which had from the first been most closely con- 
nected with the defence of national rights. In cases 
of robbery, where both an ecclesiastic and a layman 
were concerned, the bishop of the diocese was to 
judge the cause. In cases where there was suspicion 
of the unlawful imprisonment of ecclesiastics, the 
bishop was to decide. The distinctness of the clerical 
profession was guarded by an enactment against the 
bearing of arms by the clergy. A committee of three 
bishops was appointed to enquire into the injuries 
suffered by the Church within the last year, and their 
decisions were to be supported, if need were, by the 
strength of the secular arm. Finally, Archbishop 
Boniface was commanded to return at once, and per- 
form the duties of his high office.* Simon had to 
repay the confidence and good faith of the Church ; 
his gratitude found expression in these perhaps too 
favourable provisions.^ 

priesentis * (relative to acts done in this Parliament) ; though it is 
doubted in the Lords' Report i. 154 ; and Dr. Pauli (Siinon de Mont, 
146) says their presence is not * urkiindlich erwahnt. ' The * commun- 
itas * can only mean the elected knights. 

* Lib. de Ant. Leg. 65, 70 ; /W. i. 443. 

' Pearson, Hist, of Eng. ii. 254, says * They help to explain de 
Montforts popularity with the clergy, his place among miracle- workers 
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In the second place, the general principles enunc- " chap. 
iated in the Mise of Lewes were confirmed, with — ^ .L. 
more special regulations as to the free entry of foreign ^'"'* 
merchants, if they came unarmed and m not excessive govem- 
numbers. But the most important point was the ^j^^up. 
formation of a scheme of the constitution. It is question of 
most desirable to know if this constitution was in- ntnce. 
tended to be permanent or not ; but from the ob- 
scurity of the preamble it is impossible to speak on 
this point with certainty.' It appears most probable 
that it was to last during the rest of Henrys reign, 
and for so long a period of that of Edward as the latter 
should decide ; whether his decision was to be made 
now or when he came to the throne does not appear. 
That is to say, it was intended to be as permanent as 
any constitution could be expected to he under the 

after death, and his failure in government.' But they do not go veiy &r 
to explain these facts. 

' The preamble runs thus. * Hxc est forma pacis a domino rege &c 
. . , cnmmunileret concord iter approbita : videhcel quod quxdamordm- 
iLtio facta in parliamenlo Ixindonits habito . . . pro pace regni conserv- 
ondaquousque paxinter diclum dominum regem et borones apud Lewes 
per formam cujuedam misLU pnelocuta compteretur duratura omnibus 
diebus predict! domini regis et etiam temporibus dominJ Edwardi post- 
quamin T^em fucrit assnmptus usque ad terminum quern ex nuncduxerit 
moderandum firma maneat stabilis el inconcussa ;' then follows the 
* dicla ordinatio.' It is uncertain whether the ward ' duratura' agrees 
with ' ordinatio' or with ' pax ;' if with the latter, then it is merely said 
that the ' ordinatio' is to remain firm and stable for an indefinite period. 
At the end we read, ' omnia prxdicta faciat dominus rex ... in forma 
pncdicta (sc. forma regiminis) . . . prxsenti orHinatione duratura donee 
misa apud Lewes facta . . . fuerit concordiler consummata vel alia 
provisa quam partem concorditer duxer^nt approbandam.' It seems 
therefore that the constitution, at the lime that it was made, wa^ 
announced to last unlil the terms of the Mise should be executed ; that 
when that result took place, the constitution was confirmed anddeclareil 
lo continue for at lea.>;t the rest of Henrys reign, as staled in the pre- 
amble, which was drawn up in 1265. It is pTotnible that Simon from 
ihe firtt meant it to be permanent, but thought it premature positively 
important a change in June 1364- 
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CHAP, circumstances. The Ordinance, as this form of gov- 
.' , - ernment was called, was confirmed the next spring; 
and in consequence of this the hostages were released. 
Now the hostages had been given in order that the 
arbitration might take its course, and that the peace 
to of the kingdom might be placed on a firm basis. 
That this was considered to have been done in March 
1265 is shown by the release of the hostages ; and it 
was done by the acceptance of this constitution of 
June 1264 and certain other subsequent arrange- 
ments. Thus it was on the existence of this con- 
stitution that the peace of the country was held to 
depend ; and the constitution was not meant to last, 
as- might perhaps be inferred from the preamble, only 
till the permanent arrangements for the preservation 
of peace were complete. It was itself the most im- 
portant of these arrangements. That however it did 
not complete them, but was in reality only the first 
step, is shown by the fact that the hostages were not 
released till after many additional arrangements had 
been made and collectively confirmed in March 1265, 
According to this scheme of government there are 
"' to be 'chosen and nominated' three persons, called 
electors. These electors are to receive authority 
from the king to elect or nominate, on his behalf, 
nine councillors. By counsel of these nine, three of 
whom by turn are to be always at Court, the kii^ 
is to transact all business of State. If any State 
official, great or small, tran^ress, the king is at once, 
by counsel of the nine, to depose him, and substitute 
another in his place. If any councillor perform his 
duty ill, or if there be any other reason for his 
removal, the king shall, by counsel of the electorSr 
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z him and substitute another. If the councillors chap. 

cannot agree on any question, the electors or two of .' . - 

them shall decide. If the electors disagree, that "^ 
which two of them decide shall hold good, provided 
that in ecclesiastical questions one of the two shall be 
a prelate of the Church. Finally, if it shall seem 
good to the whole body of prelates and barons that 
any one of the electors should be removed, the king 
shall, by counsel of the aforesaid body, appoint 
another in his place. 

This scheme of government may fairly be regarded The con- 

^, , ,., ., ' . ' , . , stitution of 

as the creation which more than any other marks the 1J64 : 
genius of Simon de Montfort. Other matters — his i^^^ 
courage, constancy, sympathy with the oppressed — 
may call forth more general admiration. His adapta- 
tion of the existing county machinery to parliament- 
ary representation marks his ingenuity and insight 
into contemporary politics. Hut that which bears the 
most unmistakeable stamp of political genius is this 
constitution of 1264, So far as it goes it is perfect ; 
elaborate, yet simple ; a constitution, in the true 
sense of the word ; that is, a form of government 
which will stand by itself, a building so composed as 
to exist without any external assistance. It shows 
an advance upon the crude ideas of six years before, 
which would be inexplicable were we obliged to 
believe that Simon had any but the smallest share in 
the planning of the earlier scheme. The principles 
on which it rests are almost precisely the same as 
those of the constitution under which England has 
been governed for the last century and a half. 

First of all, it is a purely electoral system. The and prind- 
electors are to be chosen, though it is not stated by ^ 
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whom they were to be chosen in the first instance. 
They were in fact at first self-elected, though nomin- 
ally chosen by the king ; but the theory was that 
they were chosen by some one ; and, once appointed, 
their position depended on the will of the * com- 
munity,' who, in conjunction with the king, could 
depose any or all of them if they saw fit. The basis 
then of government, the ultimate holder of power, is 
the ' community of prelates and barons,* including not 
only the greater barons but the smaller too, who were 
now enabled to attend through their representatives 
from town and county ; that is therefore, at any rate, the 
whole class of which the old Great Council was theor- 
etically composed. The king is the exponent and 
executor of the will of all three bodies — the electors, 
the council, the community ; the centre in which they 
all meet, the representative by whom they act, the 
embodiment of the State, through whom it touches 
and becomes visible to the nation. The king has no 
absolute will of his own, any more than any other 
single officer or collection of officers ; he is but the 
highest officer of the State ; the only absolute and 
independent will is that of the community. The only 
occasion in which it appears that the king is to have 
the initiative is in the appointment of the councillors, 
for here he, being the centre of the executive, may be 
supposed to know best who is fitted for the post. 
But even here he is not absolute; he is to act by 
counsel of the electors, the representatives of the 
community. The electors stand in the position of a 
prime-minister, who is in fact chosen by the force of 
public opinion, finding expression in the kings uttered 
choice. The means of deposing the electors, as of 
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deposing'the prime-minister, may vary ; it may be the chap. 

adverse vote of the community, or some other way, but ^ . 

the electors and the prime-minister are in fact equally "^ 
in the hands of the community. Again, the prime- 
minister receives authority from the king to appoint 
his fellow-ministers, and he submits the list for the 
kings approval : similarly the electors are authorised 
by the king to appoint the councillors. In neither 
case is the king the absolute granter of the authority ; 
that he shares that authority with the community is 
shown by the fact that the latter have the power of 
determining with him the person to whom he shall 
transmit it. 

There are, it is hardly necessary to say, differences Coniratt 
between our system and that of de Montfort : the power them^em 
of the community to appoint their own chief ministers 'J*^*^ 
is not yet even in our day fully recognised, the theory Eari 
being that the authority is conferred absolutely by 
the monarch, however little it may be so in reality. 
The fact however is there, though it is not formally 
recc^ntsed ; in this respect Simons constitution is 
more advanced than ours, for he insisted on the co- 
operation of the king and the community in the 
actual choice of the ministers, while we have only the 
practical right of a veto on an appointment disagree- 
able to the nation. Simon recognised the impractic- 
ability of any other system than that which we have 
gradually adopted, holding that, in any constitution 
that is to stand, the real rulers must be those who, from 
whatever cause or in whatever way, have most power. 
The inevitable result of any other system is an out- 
break of the confined forces ; in other words, a revol- 
ution. Other differences, such as that between the 
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^HAP. triumvirate of electors and the single prime-minister, 

■ ^ — ■ are only such in appearance, since in the former case 

comrasi of ""''y ^^ action was secured by the vote of the maj- 
theconsii- ority. Others again, such as the restriction of the 
ia64with electors to the right of appointing and of acting as a 
^1^"™ kind of high court of appeal, in cases where the coun- 
cillors could not agree, compared with the multi- 
farious powers exercised by a prime-minister, are 
comparatively unimportant. The 'community' in 
Simons constitution was not so wide as in ours ; 
but in both cases it is limited, in both cases the 
electoral right within the electorate is equal. The 
ground-principle is the same; that is, the mutual 
dependence of all parts of the government, the divi- 
sion and distribution of power, resting finally on the 
broadest basis possible, the whole of the electorate. 
Inrom. One must not forget that the constitution of 1264 

The^^ti" was incomplete. What we have is a mere sketch, 
""'°"- doubtless intended to be filled in by the teaching of 
experience. We have for example no idea as to how 
legislation was to be carried on, as to the right of 
taxation, what voice Parliament was to have in 
foreign affairs, or in the ordinary administration of 
government ; there was no provision for the r^ular 
summons, no definition of the class to be represented. 
We have however what was of paramount necessity, 
the ground-plan ; the rest could wait awhile. The 
[t«uonior constitution broke down before it had had time to 
lis failure: ggj jnto working order, because it was premature, 
political and that in two ways : in the first place, the political 
instinct , instinct necessary for working it was not yet in exist- 
ence ; in the second, the limits of the franchise were 
too wide, and power was granted to those who were not 
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yet able to hold it. The point at which this constitu- chap 
tion drew the line was far below that at which it had X. , 
been drawn at the Conquest ; and, while in the inter- 1364 
val the power of parliament had become real instead weakness 
of nominal, the difference between the strongest and franchised 
the weakest of the holders of power had enormously '^'^^' 
increased. Thus, whereas two centuries ago the 
baronage had been nearly on the same level of in- 
feriority to the monarch, the powerful few were now 
almost his equals, and stood as high above the 
weakest of their peers as the king had stood above 
them in former years. This change in the relative 
positions of the greater and smaller barons increased 
the difficulty of enfranchising the weaker members of 
the class. They had been unable to hold the power 
conferred on them by Magna Carta : they were still 
unable to hold what Simon gave them ; he took the 
step of enabling them to use their right by means 
of representation, in order to draw out their power and 
support himself by it, but it gave way under thfi 
strain. Still the gift taught the receiver to use his 
strength, which grew with the desire to use it ; in the 
next generation the class was strong enough, and the and mon 
gift granted by Simon was renewed by Edward to a cSiS^f" 
worthier generation, and was not taken away again. ''"^ 
Since then, the breadth of the electorate has grown, as 
each successive class has grown more powerful, Simon, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, formed a perfect 
constitution embodying this principle. His constitu- 
tion died with him ; but England, half consciously, 
half unconsciously, has been following the same direc- 
tion ever since.' 

isl. of Bne. ii. a^il seems to me to have mw- 
H« says of il, ' While the 
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The step for which Simon de Montfort is gener- 
ally renowned, the summoning of four knights from 
each county in 1264, and still more the summoning 
■pre- °f members from counties and boroughs in 1265, is 
not so great a mark of his genius as this constitution, 
though it is perhaps a more remarkable proof of his 
statesmanship. He was in fact compelled by the 
jealousy of the upper classes to seek for support 
elsewhere. The object with which he had grasped the 
supremacy was, next to the preservation of England 
from foreign influence, the enfranchising of the class 
of smaller barons, the ' bachelorhood ' of England. 
Nominally members of the Great Council since the 

{^neralplan of govemmenl adopted at Oxford so. years before was re- 
newed in (his scheme, its details were evidently more oligarchical. It 
was no longer felt necessary to admit a royalist element. The result 
was a strong government for the moment, but without the broad basis 
which alnne can withstand the shocks of a revolutionary epoch.' How 
a constitution which ensured elective and responsible ininislers, with the 
representation of a larger class than had yet been practically admitted 
to the franchise —for the measures of 1264 and I165 must of course be 
taken together — can be called more oligarchical tl^ a system which 
placed a^otute power in the hands of fifteen or twenty nobles, self- 
elected and irresponsible, with a sham representation and a dummy 
king, I am at B loss to understand. The royalist element was not ad- 
mitted in 1164, it is true, because the victory of the reformers was much 
more complete than in 1158 ; but it would have been admitted subseq- 
uently by the r^ular process of election and representation. The 
royal power in 1258 was left apparently untouched, but really annihil- 
ated 1 in 1364 it was utilised as at the present day. In 1264 the phrase 
of M, Thiers might have been used, 'The king rules but does not 
govern.' Finally the constitution was upset, not because its basis was 
not broad enough — for in fact it was still too broad — but because in its 
young helplessness it depended on its founder, and with his fall it fell. 
Since the account in the text was written, I am glad to find that I am 
in general agreement with Pro£ Slubbs, who says {Consf. Hisf. ii. 91), 
*The proviidoDsof 125S restricted, the const hution of 1264 extended, the 
limits of Parliament. . . . Either Simons views of a constitution had 
rapidly developed, or the influences which had checked them in 1358 
were removed. Anyhow he had genius to interpret the mind of the 
nation, and to anticipate the line which was taken by later prioress.'' 
With the countenance of such an authority I am content to let my 
words stand. 
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days of the Conquest, they had, from a variety of chap. 

reasons, dropped out of power, and the rising influence — I- — 

of Parliament made their exclusion from it the more "^ ^ 

bitter, De Montfort was but redeeming a pledge -j/hich 

and following the spirit of Magna Carta when he "^^"' 

secured their representation. Without them a victory popular 

- , represenu- 

of the baronage resulted, as we have seen, m an lion; 

oligarchy, just as a victory of the king without the thepSter 
aid of the greater barons must have ended in a '""'"*: 
tyranny. On the other hand, had the greater barons 
enlisted faithfully under de Montforts standard, it 
would not have been necessary for him to appeal to 
the next class in the social scale ; had he won by 
their aid, they would have hampered him in his 
endeavours to raise the lower order. Granting that 
his sympathy with that class was deep and true, it is 
still possible that, had he been in a position to do so, 
he would have considered it sufficient to carry his 
administrative reforms, his measures for the welfare 
of the people, in an autocratic manner, without any 
reference to the wish of those who were to gain by 
those measures. He might, had he had the greater 
barons to back him, have followed the maxim of 
Frederick of Prussia, and done ' everything for the 
people, but nothing through the people.' But this 
was not so ; he had to call in their aid, and they thus 
acquired the right to an independent position, the 
right to make themselves heard in matters concern- 
ing their own welfare. Thus it was that the popular 
cause, in its truest sense, actually gained through its 
desertion by those who should have protected it. 

But if the people gained by the selfishness of the weaknessof 
greater barons, they also profited by the weakness of ' ' ' 
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CHAP, the king. Had Henry been able to rule alone, he 

— ^ ■ might have reduced the greater barons, and therefore 

"^ ^ still more the lower vassals, to the level at which they 
Weakness 
of the king stood under his grandfather. Had he even known 

'hTgromh ^'^^ *° "^^ their divisions, had he understood the 
' support which an able king might have won from 

what may be called the upper-middle classes of the 
day, he might have played off one against the other, 
and our political institutions might have passed by a 
natural transition from feudalism into the condition 
to which a despotic monarchy reduced them in 
France. But the incapable attempt at despotism 
which was made during the half century after Magna 
Carta supplied a stimulus to the movement, while it 
was unable to prevent it from gaining strength and 
consistency at its most critical period, so that when a 
stroi^ king appeared the plant was too vigorous to 
be rooted out. It is the undying honour of Simon 
de Montfort, not that he sowed the seed, nor that 
he garnered the crop, but ■ that he fostered and 
directed its growth in the hour of weakness. With 
an eye far keener than any of his fellows he saw the 
only possible cure of the evils which all felt, he per- 
ceived the principles which underlay the popular 
movement, and the way in which they were to be 
applied ; when others, in cowardly fear for their own 
interests, shuddered at tlie spirit which they had 
raised, and sought to retrace their steps, he went 
boldly on, knowing that while there was one to lead 
the spirit would follow, and would be a servant and 
not a master. 

How he applied the principle of self-government 
to the supreme authority of the country we have seen 
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in the constitution of 1264. The Parliament of 1264 CHAR 

was the first step in the execution of that idea. The ■ ^ — ■ 

principle was then applied, though not for the first p! , * 
time, to the election of members by the people.' presenia- 
What is most remarkable in Simons action in this ^",^of 
matter is not however so much this step, as the fact ^^f]^ 
that what was before merely tentative was in him a Simon ,■ 
principle and a conviction. The only real novelty in 
the Parliament of 1265 was the recognition of a dis- 
tinction between county and borough, a great advance 
indeed, but hardly to be called the introduction of a 
new principle. The representative system has been m oj\^^ 
traced back into the earliest periods of English hist- ""i early 
ory, and has its roots in the popular institutions of tioo; 
the Anglo-Saxon township.* Applied by Henry II 
to the jury system, extended from civil to criminal 
cases, and thence to the assessment and valuation of 
land for the purposes of taxation, it was first adapted 
by John to purely political affairs. Thus even in 
political matters the idea of representation was no 
new one; it was acted on in 1213 ; its unconscious 
growth is traceable, though at first sight not ap- 
parent, in Magna Carta. In that document the pre- ^f^?" "" 
sence of a number of members in the Great Council, Carta, 
much larger than usually attended, is looked upon as 
legitimate ; their attendance is not insisted on, and 
the possible results of their non-attendance are care- 
fully guarded against, by the provision that the pro- 
ceedings of the council are not to be considered null 

' It was probably the first lime that ire can be sure that these mem- 
bers actually joined in the discussions of Partaatsent ; see note 5 on p. 
285. 

■ Slubbs, C<mtt. Hist. L 585, 60S, 620 seq. ; and Sel. Chartm 24, 
aSseq. 
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and void if all the members do not appear. So far 
then there would seem to be no thought of repre- 
sentation in the charter ; but in this very disregard 
for the personal attendance of the smaller barons the 
idea is visible ; for the latter do not choose their own 
representatives, because they are in fact considered 
to be represented by the more powerful members of 
their class. Those present speak for the whole body ; 
the absent are bound by the vote of the few who 
attend, just as if they had elected them. This fact, 
though not observed at first, was gradually recognised 
by the greater barons ; it was a necessary conseq- 
uence of the right possessed, or at least claimed, by 
the whole body of tenants-in-chief to assent to taxa- 
tion. In some cases the whole body is said to have 

consented to a tax when all could not have attended 

• 

to give their consent' Whether in such cases the 
greater barons took upon themselves to authorise a 
tax levied on the whole body, or whether they in 
some way or other conferred with the smaller barons 
and gained their consent, is uncertain. But that this 
fact of representation and the responsibilities de- 
pendent on it were acknowledged by this time is 
shown by the action of the barons in 1258, when 
they declined to vote an aid on behalf of the whole 
body, until they had consulted the 'community,^ 
whose representatives they regarded themselves. In 
the constitution of 1258, the principle of representa- 

* In the charter of 1225, earls, barons, &c., with the * libere tenentes 
et omnes de regno nostro,* are said to have consented to the fifteenth. 
In 1232 earls, barons, &c., with the * libere tenentesetvillanide regno,' 
voted the fortieth, while in 1237 the *liberi homines' &c. promised 
• pro se et suis villanis,' which explains the former writ. The remons- 
trance of 1246 is said to have emanated from 'the clergy, barons, &c., 
and the whole people. * 
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tion, however maimed and imperfect its expression, was chap. 
through the appointment of the twelve representatives >- — .-^-^ 
of the community confirmed as a regular and constant '^"^5 
element in the supreme tribunal of the nation. 

Thus the growth of the idea in general and its obscurity 
gradual application to different parts of the machine subject, 
of government are plain enough ; but many important 
details are very obscure. In the first place, what is 
the 'community* which was represented by the 
twelve members in the constitution of 1258? Who 
were the persons who chose the four knights in 1264, 
the borough and county members in 1265 ? From 
what class were the knights representative taken ? 
Was every elector also eligible } These and other 
questions it is very hard to answer with any con- 
fidence. It seems certain however that the word 
'community' in the first instance included the whole munity,* 
body of the baronage, the tenants-in-chief of the SfghJI 
Crown, or in its narrower sense, when used in distinc- representa- 

tive. 

tion from *the barons,* the rest of that body, the 
smaller barons who did not personally attend.* This 
is evident from its connexion with what we know of 
the constitution of the Great Council, the difference 
between its legal and its actual members, the allusions 
in Magna Carta, the subsequent appearances of this 
body on subsequent occasions. It is this class of 
smaller military tenants-in-chief, and not those below 
it, which is most prominent among the unrepresented 
during this whole period. There appears no reason 
to suppose that the mention of them in Magna Carta, 
especially as the clause was suppressed, brought about 

' This is the conclusion arrived at by the framers of the Lords' ^^j^r/ 
(i. 140) after consideration of all instances in which the word occurs. 
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CHAP, any real change in their political position. They were 
the first of the non-governing classes of the day, so that 
it is impossible not to connect them with the ' four law- 
ful and discreet knights,' who were to be elected by the 
t^-'com- counties in 1226, to declare before the magnates their 
Sid t^ causes of complaint against the sheriffs ; with the 
knights two knights summoned in 1254 to Westminster, 'to 
provide an aid in time of need ;' with the four knights 
elected in 1258 and 1259 by the counties, to report 
on grievances against the sheriffs. It is probable that 
many of this class were included in the number of 
those tenants-in-chief, a hundred or more, who ap- 
peared at Oxford in 1258 ; for so lai^e an assembly 
was very rare, and must have contained other than 
the usual elements. They did not however appear 
there as representatives, but only as individual tenants- 
in-chief. The ' bachelorhood ' ' who were so ill re- 
presented by the twelve in 1258 that they complained 
next year to Prince Edward, must be in the first 
instance the lord.s of small manors and owners of 
knights fees, though others may have, and probably 
did, join in the remonstrance. 

But, if it is probable that the knights represantative 
fran^ise: stood at first for the smaller military tenants-in- chief, 
and for no others, it is pretty certain that at the time 
we have reached the class represented by them was 
far less limited. The smaller barons were at first 
separated by very vague limits from the greater 
members of their class, by nothing else in fact than 
the distinction between the special and the general 
summons. But as these limits became more strictly 

' The derivation is uncertain. Liltrf derives it from ' vaccaliria,' a 
small &nn. In Latin it is ' baccalaria ' or ' bichilleria.' U MaU. 
Paris, it is RittersduTt. 
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defined through the consequences of that distinction, chap. 

and by constant usage, those separating the smaller ■ r — 

barons from the classes below seem to have become ' ^ 
less strict. Through the falling-in of escheats and uonof 
other causes the nuniber of small tenants-in-chief by tincUons. 
military tenure was constantly on the increase. The 
subtenants, the whole class of freeholders and 
socage-tenants increased as rapidly. The amalgam- 
ation of all these classes is natural enough, and is 
traceable perhaps to the action of two main causes. 
Since all freeholders were on certain occasions liable owing to 
to military service, those who held their land of the J^[y"or'' 
king in chief by military tenure, and were therefore °^"^ 
I^ally members of the Great Council, tended to 
coalesce with those who, though not holding their 
lands by military tenure, might still be received 
as members of the same class. Secondly, the want 
of representation was equally felt by all ; and the and 
ancient right of one part of the unrepresented class uck or 
would naturally be used to further the claims put y^^ 
forward on behalf of the whole body. The milit- 
ary tenants-in-chief by escheat, who seem to have 
been considered to possess no legal claim to a seat 
in the council, formed a link between the old tenants- 
in-chief and the subtenants; while the more im- 
portant subtenants would be unlikely to acquiesce in 
the possession of even nominal political rights by the 
many tenants-in-chief who were weaker than them- 
selves. Thus common military service and common 
lack of political power tended to obliterate the arti- 
ficial distinctions of feudalism. 

This tendency towards amalgamation is apparent Changesin 
in the fluctuating use of words, and in the usurpation tiUes. 
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CHAP, of titles by those not originally possessing them. We 

■ ., _^ have heard Henry revile those ' London boors who 

ia64-6s styled themselves barons : ' the rioters of London 
repre^ia- called themselvcs ' bachelors,' seeing clearly enough 
MSoDof^' '^^ advantage of connecting themselves in name at 
ihetiiieof least with their superiors. Municipal dignities would 
probably be held, at least in the great towns, by some 
who had a right to a still higher position : we hear of 
' Barons of the Cinque Ports,' whose position, as de- 
fenders of the coast, gave them military and political 
importance. Those who shared with them muni- 
cipal power would probably aspire to share with 
them political power as well. Moreover, this exten- 
and iheuse slon of the electorate, which must have been rendered 
^l^fv. almost necessary by the gradual coalition of classes, 
appears still more probable when we regard the fact 
«n«^^ that in all the instances of the election of representa- 
tives it is the regular county machinery which is set 
in motion. It is the sheriff who is bidden to super- 
intend the election ; the knights are elected by and 
for the county ; the writs place no restriction on the 
right of election. In after times the knights of the 
shires were elected at the county courts by the suitors 
of those courts. We can hardly imagine any other 
means of electing the members, if, as was provided 
with such care by Simon de Montfort, the members 
were to be anything more than mere nominees of the 
sheriff. It is pretty certain therefore that all who 
owed suit at the county court joined in the election. 
An exact definition of those suitors is hard to give ; 
they cannot however have been limited to the military 
tenants-in-chief 
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But supposing the body represented to have been chap. 
so lai^e as this, it seems impossible that all who com- ■ — -- — • 
posed it can have had the right of being elected as i^^gA^ 
well as that of electing. The definition of the county o/tiie pas- 
members, that they were to be ' l^al and discreet ghise ; 
knights,' shows that they were limited to such 
military tenants as held sufficient land to qualify them 
for knighthood. It was indeed hardly possible yet for 
any but those whose profession was in the first place 
that of arms to sit in Parliament, even as members 
for the boroughs. That subtenants were however 
eligible, is shown by the lists of those who attended 
the parliaments of Simon de Montfort. It is un- 
certain how far the sheriff was able to interfere in '""""'^i'^ 

the sheriff 
the election, or to limit the number of those who on dee- 
might act as representatives ; but it is evident that ""^ ' 
he must have had great power in this respect, per- 
haps to the extent of presenting a certain number of 
persons to the county court for election. He may 
have even- nominated the knights representative in 
1213, for no mention of election is made. The 
long struggle for the right of appointing sheriffs 
shows the great influence those officers must have 
exercised in political matters, an influence similar to 
that of the prefects under the French empire. It is 
hardly probable that they would have allowed the 
election of any one below the rank of a military 
tenant-in-chief In 1264 it appears likely that the proofsof 
four knights belonged to the class of barons not per- 51'on'to'''' 
sonally summoned. The words of the writ for the '***■ 

the whole body of suitors attending the county-courts -, but it seemaim- 
jirohable that they should have been regarded at once as representing 
any hut those who were legal members cf the Great Council. This was 
no longer the case in 1264. 
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CHAP, appointment of guardians of the peace contemplate 
" — v* — ' a settlement of affairs by the king and barons,* which 
_^^ ^ shows that the Parliament to be assembled was a 

rT>pular 

representa- Parliament of barons only. But in the same writs 
p^sive ^ the election of the four knights to sit in this Parlia- 

nanchise ment is ordered. These knights were therefore in- 
more ** 

limited cludcd under the name barons, and can only have 
active. belonged to the smaller baronage, the greater mem- 
bers of which attended in person. The passive right 
of election was therefore probably much more limited 
that the active. It is unfortunate that the evidence 
we have is not sufficient to guarantee very positive 
declarations on these points, but, in leaving this por- 
tion of the subject so uncertain, we do but follow the 
precedent of the Lords' * Report,' which declares the 
whole matter * to be involved in great obscurity.' 
First There remains the question as to the first occasion 

appearance on which the representatives actually took part in the 
knights discussions of Parliament. We have no documentary 
UwiTpS" proof that they did so till 1 264. The knights whom 
liament. John Summoned in 1 2 1 3 were to consult with him on 
affairs of State. The words used do not imply more 
than that they were to appear and to speak with the 
king ; not necessarily that they were to sit in council 
with the greater barons. In 1237 mention is made 
by one authority* of * citizens and burghers^ being 
* in council.* But besides the extreme improbability 
that borough members were present in the kings 
council at so early a date, the vagueness with which 
the chroniclers speak makes them most untrustworthy 

* ' Donee per nos et barones nostros . . . fiierit ordinatum.' — Fctd, 
i. 442 ; cf. Lords* Report i. 138. This may be however attributing too 
much weight to an interpretation of the word ' barons.* 

"*■ Ann. Teivlu sub anno, * civium et burgensium.* 
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witnesses in such matters. The presence in Parlia- chap. 
ment of elected knights in 1252 might be inferred — .. — - 
from the words of the writ in which the * carls, barons, '^"^s 
knights, and others,' tested the confirmation of the 
charters ; but we cannot lay much weight on the 
expression, for these knights may have been members 
of the exchequer, or other higli officers, wlio would 
naturally attend a council. The summons for two i^iiameni 
knights of the shire to grant an aid, in 1254, is so 
carefully worded, and the object for which they met 
so distinctly stated, that it is hardly possible to doubt 
that they actually appeared. Whether they as- 
-sembled in the same chamber as the greater barons 
of the council is however uncertain. The object of 
their summons being restricted to the granting of an 
aid, it seems improbable that they took part in the 
regular discussions which would have taken place in 
the council.' It is not likely that the greater barons ofuss. 
in 1258 admitted the lai^e number of tenants-in-chief 
who appeared at Oxford to the actual discussions on 
the form of government ; their interests would have 
obtained more attention had they had a voice. In ofiaCi, 
1261 the attendance of knights representative was no 
doubt contemplated by the Earl of Leicester, but we 
have no proof, nor is it on other grounds at all prob- 
able, that that meeting, or the one called in opposi- 
tion to it by the king, ever took place. But in the of 1164. 
year 1264 we are no longer left in doubt The con- 
cluding words of the Ordinance of London, made at 
this Parliament, are explicit, 'This Ordinance was 
made at London, by consent, will, and command of 
our sovereign lord the king, also of the prelates, the 

' See Stubbs, Canst, ffitl. u, 67. mi. 
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barons, and lastly of the community then present in 
the same place.' ' The prelates and barons are the 
ordinary members of the national council hitherto ; 
the community can mean no other than the electtd 
knights. The presence of the county and borough 
members in the great Parliament of 1265 is not certi- 
fied in so distinct a manner, but cannot be doubted. 
That in the confirmation of the cliarters,' issued in 
March 1365, this Ordinance is referred to as made 
'by assent of king, prelates, earls, and barons,' does 
not invalidate the above argument ; it does not imply 
the exclusion of the knights, any more than the for- 
mer writ implies the exclusion of the earls. Besides 
the occasions above mentioned, it is not unlikely that 
they were assembled on others too. They may have 
been frequently consulted when necessary, without 
taking part in the discussions of the council, as the 
assembly of minor ecclesiastics often met when the 
prelates attended Parliament 

The union of these distinct chambers was one of 
the great objects of Simon de Montfort As far as the 
laity were concerned, he carried out his intention in 
the Parliament of June 1264, It is not so well 
known that he intended to apply the same principles 
to the clei^. He was not content with the system 
of convocation, to which, if the above supposition is 
correct, these occasional assemblies of the smaller lay 
baronage in some measure answered. Neither of these 
bodies could have any real power as long as they met 
separately, and were merely consulted at will by the 
members of the more important assembly. Accord- 



' Fad. i. 443 i see not 
' &/. Charters, 407. 
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ingly he summoned to the Parliament, which was to chap. 
have met at Winchester in June 12(55, ^wo canons , _ , .... 
from each cathedral chapter.' This stroke of dc "*4-*3 
Montforts political genius, which is in itself as re- 
markable as the summoning of the lay members, 
though of far less political importance, and was a 
lexical complement of that measure, does not seem to 
have been sufficiently noticed : the reason probably is 
that his death prevented the execution of the plan, 
and it remained therefore, unlike the correspondii^ 
measure with regard to the laity, a mere intention. 

It was then in the Parliament of 1264 that one pariiameni 
great and lasting constitutional advance was made. °J ^^\{a 
The other was reserved for the Parliament of 1265. of county 
It was in this latter that the distinction between ^ugh. 
county and borough members first appears. In the 
ranks of the smaller baronage were included not a 
few inhabitants of the towns ; the ' nobles of the sea- 
ports ' joined in the remonstrance of 1 246. Especially 
remarkable in this respect is the appearance of the 
Mayor of London, who acted as witness to Magna 
Carta and to the Ordinance of London in 1264. In 
what capacity he attended docs not appear ; he may 
have been considered a member of the council, or 
may have been summoned simply to witness an im- 
portant writ. In both cases he must have attended 
as representative of the great city which had so 
largely contributed to the victory of the popular 
cause. But apart from him there is no trace of 

' St-l. Chart. i,o^. Trof. Slubbs (Coml. Hht. ii. 2il) in siieaking of 
this writ, says, 'It is not impossiblethat Henry III, afterlhevictory of 
Kvcsliam, when he summoned proctors for the cathedral chaplen, sum- 
monetl also representatives of the Commons to Winchester." But the 
writ is (lateii 15 May, nearly three months before Evesham, and must , 

thercfuiG have emanated from Simon and not from Henry. 
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special members for the boroughs till 1265.' For the 
purpose of electing representatives the towns would 
have been hitherto merged in the counties, and thus 
far they were already represented. The representa- 
tion of Middlesex was doubtless practically the re- 
presentation of London, since the city had gained 
municipal freedom, and even become responsible for 
the county in which it lay. But other towns were 
not so well off, and it was a temarkable piece of 
political insight to recognise the justice of their 
claims on separate representation. What towns were 
invited to send representatives we are not told ; the 
number, apart from London and the larger sea-ports^ 
was probably not large.* The Cinque Ports were 
distinguished from the rest by sending four knights 
each to the Parliament of I26s,*while other boroughs 
sent two apiece. How many members represented 
London we do not know ; there is, strangely enough, 
no evidence that a writ was addressed to the city, but 
that it was represented it is impossible to doubt. 

It need hardly be remarked that the Parliaments 
of 1264 and 1265 were in a sense very incomplete. 
As Mr. Pearson says, * It was no longer felt necessary 
to admit a royalist element* He might have said, 
* It was no longer possible to admit a royalist 
element' When the royalists aimed at nothing less 
than the total destruction of all that the Parliament 
was summoned to do, it would have been the merest 
absurdity to ask them to take part in its debates.* 
As well might the National Assembly in 1791 have 
allowed the eniigrh to discuss with them on equal 



» We are only told that writs were issued to York, Lincoln, ' et 
ceteris burgis Anglise.' 

« Cf. Stubbs, CansU Hist, ii. 92. 
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terms the groundwork of their new constitution. 
When the infant State had become consolidated and 
able to stand alone, then it would have been time 
enough to admit those who were its sworn enemies. 
Hence the incompleteness of de Montforts Parlia- 
ments. We do not know the names of the members 
who composed the Parliament of 1264; but in that , 
of 1265, though the Church was very fully repre- | 
sented, summonses were issued to only five earls and 1 
eighteen barons. Tins list however does not include 
all who were present, for the names of some are ment- 
ioned afterwards, who must have attended, but to 
whom no writs are stated to have been issued.' A 
certain number of counties were also apparently ex- 
cluded from representation in the Parliament of 1264, 
though for almost all the omissions reasons can be 
given ; and the omission of any summons addressed 
to London in 1265 warns us not to depend too much 
on the correctness of the list.' 

Thus then there appears in the work of Simon de 
Montfort, apart from the two most important points 
' The lists give the names of one archbishop, (wetve bishops, 105 
abbots, priors, and deans, the misters of the two orders of Knights 
Templai^ and Knights of St John, five earls nnd eighleen barons ■' ten 
of (he northern barons received safe conducts a little later ( 1 7 Jan. J. 
The number of the clergy is not extraordinary, when we consider that 
many of them who would not usually have attended were protably 
regarded as corresponding to the county and borough members. No 
writs are said to have been issued to Giles de Argentine, 1'. de Mont- 
fort and Simons own sons, who must have been present. The Bishop 
vf LlandatT also attended, but is not mentioned In the lisL 

' Durham, Chester, Lancasler, and Cornwall were under separate 
and peculiar jurisdiction : Monmouth and Hereford were border-counties 
and half Welch ; Middlesex was accounted for by London ; Rutland 
was perhaps too small. The reason for the omission of Surrey, Sussex, 
Lincoln, and Somerset docs not appear. Mr. Pearson however {Hist, 
of Eng. ii. 151) stes in the omission of Cornwall, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Hereford the fear of royalist influence ; but he includes in his list of 
nmittedcoiintiesGloucestetshirc, to which awrit was sent ;see/arf.i 442, 
posMbly the liat in the fadent is incomplete. 
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explained above, hardly so much novelty as he 
usually receives credit for. He can hardly be called 
without reserve the * creator of the House of Com- 
mons,* though to him doubtless is owing far more 
than to any other individual. Still less can the 
famous Parliament of January 1265 be said to 'con- 
sist of completely new elements.' ^ Simon would 
have been the first to repudiate so radical a change 
as these words imply. His mind was as truly Con- 
servative as it was truly Liberal. It seems therefore 
useless to guess whether he was influenced by a poss- 
ible acquaintance with the popular institutions of 
Aragon, or took hints from the constitution which 
Frederick the Great set up in his kingdom of Sicily.* 
With a far wiser spirit of reform he worked upon 
existing materials, and with his adopted country he 
made her principles his own. His claim to our grati- 
tude is a claim which has hitherto seemed to belong 
specially to English reformers, a claim which rests on 
the development and adaptation of popular institu- 
tions, on a constant and disinterested pursuit of the 
truest political education of the people. The consti- 
tution of 1264 shows Earl Simon in the light of a far- 
seeing politician, a man of great ideas. The Parlia- 
ments of 1264 and 1265 prove him a wise statesman 
and a practical reformer. He can afford to have the 
claim for novelty put in the second place, for greater 
praise cannot be given to a statesman than that he has 
clearly perceived and has fostered into a stronger life 
that which already exists of good. 

■ * Der Schopfer des Hauses der Gemeinen.' — Pauli,.bV///<w di Mont- 
fort. 

* * Jencs so vollig neu znsammengesetzte Parlament.* — ///. 

• For Aragon, see Pauli, Simon de Montfort, a*^, and Hallam, Mid- 
dle AjfcSf ii. 43. For Sicily, see Milman, Lat. Chnstianity^ bk. x. ch. 3. 
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Simultaneously with the formation of a scheme of 
government in June' 1264, the first three electors • 
were appointed, and received the royal authority to 
select the nine councillors, and to carry on the gov- n 
ernment' The electors were the Earls of Leicester g 
- and Gloucester, and the Bishop of Chichester. Who "^ 
the councillors were, or whether they were chosen in 
Parliament, we do not know. Their names do not 
appear till next year as authorising any writ, and it 
is possible that the danger of invasion and the dis- 
turbances on the Marches prevented the immediate 
execution of the scheme. The queen assembled in r 
the course of the summer a large army on the coasts JJ 
of Flanders, apparently with the countenance, if not 
the active aid, of the King of France. This army, 
composed of the most heterogeneous materials, and 
commanded by those who had escaped from Lewes, 
only waited for a favourable breeze to cross over to 
England. The danger was very great, and Simon 
made efforts to meet it, as strenuous as those made 
three hundred years later to ward off a similar peril. 
Fortunately the wind continued unfavourable, or 

' Writ dated IJ June in Fadera. 
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rather, as Mr. Freeman says, the nation held firm, 
and the motley array of troops lingered in vain until 
with the approach of winter it melted away. For 
Simon had not trusted in the wind alone ; he sent 
the ships of the Cinque Ports to patrol the seas, and 
called upon every county in England to defend the 
coast* The people felt the common danger and 
flocked together to defend their country. * Never 
would one have thought to see such a multitude,' says 
the chronicler, * as was collected then on Berham- 
down.' ^ The Clergy contributed its tithes for the 
same object — an object far nobler than that for which 
they had so often had to drain their pockets. Diplo- 
macy was not neglected. Letters were written to 
Louis, begging him not to allow the assembling of 
troops in his dominions for an attack on England, 
and requesting him to send ambassadors to Boulogne 
to treat with others from Henry.^ Louis acceded 
to the latter request, and did not commit himself to 
the policy of his sister-in-law. With the cessation of 
immediate danger from abroad came leisure for a 
settlement at home. 

The most important business that occupied the 
latter part of the summer was the execution of the 
engagement about arbitration entered into at Lewes. 
Of the arbiters then selected, three still appeared —the 
Bishop of London, the Archbishop of Rouen, and 
Hugh Despenser ; but there was no further mention 

* * De singulis comitatibus,' Lib. de Ant, Leg. 69 ; * per universos 
comitatus,' Ann. Dunst. sub anno ; writ to Cambridge m Fccdera ; and 
to Northumberland, in Royal Letters iu 271. 

=* Matt. West. 325. The place was Barham Downs, near Canter- 
bury. 

• Royal Letters ii. 258-264. 
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of the papal legate, in whom Henry had trusted, in CHAR 

126433 in 1258. The other members of the court, ,.; — ■ 

the Count of Anjou and the Abbot of Bee in Nor- "^ 
mandy, as well as the archbishop, were probably 
well-disposed towards Simon,' The arbiters were powrraof 
empowered to treat of all matters, except the form of "" "^^^ : 
government and the retention of castles and public 
offices in the hands of Englishmen, and the barons 
swore to abide by their decision. There is a lack of iu compo- 
honesty about the composition of this court which, it 
must be confessed, casts some stain on the upright- 
ness of him who doubtless appointed it. It was a 
packed tribunal, and Simon can hardly have expected 
that the King of France would consent to treat with 
such a court for the purpose of reversing or at least 
modifying his former decision. Whether the exigen- 
cies of the case can be held to excuse such a proceed- 
ing, or whether the good effects which a unanimous 
decision in favour of reform would have had on the 
peace of the country counterbalanced the bad im- 
pression produced by the unfairness of the selection, 
is very hard to decide. 

Simultaneously with the appointment of arbiters, Papaiop. 
Henry of Almaine was released, though only on very P^"'™"- 
heavy bail given by the bishops, to further the negotia- 
tions for peace.* But the papal opposition was too 
strong. The legate vehemently repudiated the arrange- 
ment, as contrary to the spirit of the Mise of Lewes, an 
accusation to a great extent justified by the facts. He 

' The Count of Anjou, as. Dr. Paul! points oot, wis the candidate for 
Sicily, and so well-diiiposeii toward Simon that he was supposed to be 
his brother {Matt. Wtst. 327) ; the ArchbUhop wns a Franciscan, and 
had probably entertained Simon once at least (see Man. Franc. 86). 

' Writ dated 4 Sept. in Fadera. 
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CHAP, demanded to be allowed to enter England, but this 
was refused ; he summoned the English bishops 
before him, but they excused themselves on the plea 
that the barons would not let them go, and sent 
proctors instead.' The legate refused to recognise 
the proctors, and, far from showing any wish for re- 
conciliation, bade them publish the papal ban against 
Simon de Montfort and his followers. From the effects 
of this the king and Prince Edward were specially 
exempted, since they were but unwilling parties to 
not sup- the revolution.* Whereupon the bishops appealed to 
ST&lJii'sh 'f^^ Pope, and their appeal was supported by the 
d^ and whole body of the clei^y in their assembly.* Clearly 
there was no want of unanimity between the Church 
and its great ally. Nor did the people allow them to 
give way, for when the bishops returned with the bull of 
excommunication which was to have been published 
in England, the men of Dover seized it and threw it 
into the sea. The bishops did not oppose or excom- 
municate the perpetrators of this sacrilege. 
Disturb- While the question of peace and arbitration was 

ihe temporarily suspended by this occurrence,* and by the 

Marehea, elevation of the legate to the papal see as Cle- 
ment IV, disturbances had broken out in the West 
of England. The Marchers, who had been released 
after Lewes, no sooner found themselves at home 

' The proctors were the Bishops of London, Worcester, and Win- 
chester ; with them were appointed as ambassadors Hugh Despenser 
and -P. de Montfon (27-30 Sept.). Two of the five were arbiters 
already. 

> Bull dated 39 Sept. in Faddra. 

• T. iVylus 156 ; Ann. Duml. 234, 

* Tnal it was not altogether given up is shown by a letter of Henry 
(Royal Leittrs ii. 378 ; Oct. 30, 1164), in which he alludes to the send- 
ing of fresh envoys. 
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again, than they broke their plighted word. An 
attempt was made by some of them to rescue Prince 
Edward, who was then at Wallingford, but failed 
owing to the vigilance of the garrison. In their own 
country they speedily found a pretext for a renewal 
of the war in the endless feud with the Welch, now 
embittered by the fact that Llewelyn was an ally of 
Simon de Montfort At the same time the Earl of 
Derby came into collision with the royalists in 
Chester,' The alliance of this lawless baron was far 
more an obstacle than an aid to the party he pre- 
tended to support He took advantage of the un- 
settled state of things to rob and plunder in all 
directions, and had to be treated later as the free- 
booter that he was. Simon was obliged to interrupt 
his peaceable settlement of affairs in order to suppress 
the worst of these disturbances. H& marched west- 
ward, and with the help of the Welch, who attacked 
the Marchers in the rear, forced them to surrender. 
Sentence was passed upon them at a council held at 
Oxford, towards the end of November, and they were 
banished from the kingdom for a year and a day, 
after which they were to return and be tried by their 
peers.* Yet even after these events so much leniency 
was shown them that several were allowed to visit 
and converse with Prince Edward, then under the 
care of his aunt in the impregnable stronghold of 
Kenilworth. 

Thus was danger apparently warded off both at 
home and abroad, Tranquillitj' returned for a brief 
space to the harassed land. Simon de Montfort 
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reigned supreme. * All things were ordered by him/ 
we are told ; * the king had but the shadow of 
royalty.* ^ The earl was not slow to avail himself of 
this calm in order to set about the consolidation 
of the political edifice, the foundations of which had 
been laid in the Parliament of June. Even the 
hostile barons of the North had apparently come 
round.^ Some of those who were against the earl the 
previous Christmas, as Roger Bigod, were now such 
strong partisans as to incur with him the papal excom- 
munication. But the outward calm concealed many 
angry feelings. The sight of a captive king, a pris- 
oner in the hands of one who still called himself a 
subject, and made a cats-paw to further all the plans 
of his gaoler, could not fail to arouse sympathy even 
in those who opposed Henry while in power. But, 
more than this, Simon was accused of cruelty to his 
prisoiiers, of unfairness to his friends. It was said he 
did not divide the confiscated property justly, but 
took eighteen baronies for himself,^ and gave too 
much to his sons. It is only probable that here 
again Simons adherence to his principles and his 
imperious nature made him many enemies. He was 
for the time the ruler of England, and did not 
attempt to hide the fact. Bitter experience had 
taught him the evils of a divided party ; he seems 
to have thought it safer to brave the jealousy and 



> Matt. West. 328. 

» It is observable that a summons was thnce sent to these barons 
to appear in London between 4 June and 5 Aug., 1264, but not after 
the latter date {Royal Letters ii. 256-270). Matt, West, confirms this 
supposition. 

' Possibly these eighteen baronies are King Richards, as he held 
exactly that number. — Pearson, Hist. ofEng. ii. 260, note. 
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hatred of his own side, than to let the reins of govern- chap. 

ment become loose and entangled in other hands. ■ ^ - 

And he was probably right ; it was an almost hopeless '"*^ 
undertaking ; in this policy lay his only chance of 
success. 

Much of the odium he incurred was due to violence of 
jealousy of his power, perhaps still more to the folly simons 
of his allies. The men of the Cinque Ports were ^"Pt^"* 
accused of piracy and violence on the high seas ; the 
scarcity of provisions and the high prices were attrib- 
uted, probably with some reason, to the excessive 
hostility they manifested towards foreigners. These 
charges, it should be added, are confirmed by inde- 
pendent authority.' There were plenty to draw in- gives liseio 
ferences very damaging to de Montfort ; it was said, agaimi 
as had been said before on the occasion of the riots """^ 
in London, that he received a third of the booty. To 
these and the like accusations we are probably justi- 
fied in giving little credence. They were indignantly 
rejected by the earls friends at the time, by the very 
men, that is, whom his enemies declared he injured ; 
there is nothing to prove the charge, and, whatever may 
have been Simons faults, avarice was certainly not one. 
That the plunder was taken by him and applied to 
the uses of government is probable enough, and may 
explain the chaises against him. Moreover, if tnc Decay of 
folly and perhaps the rapacity of our mariners caur.cd 
considerable privation, the terrible confusion in which 
the countrj' had been plunged for the last seven years 
will account to a great extent for the decay of trade. 
To remedy this Simon declared, with true insular 
feeling, if on mistaken principles, that England could 
1 Ub.d^Anl. Leg. 73. 
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do without foreign merchandise. Many of his friends, 
we are told, acted on his advice, and wore clothes 
made of undycd wool, the produce of the country. 
Of all his party his own sons seem to have done him 
as much mischief as any; that this had not escaped 
his notice is shown by the words he addressed to 
them on the morning of his death. But he loved 
them only too well, and probably overlooked acts of 
violence and imprudence on their part, which it would 
have been wiser to check with a strong hand. The 
fact that Henry de Montfort acquired the nickname 
of the ' wool-merchant,' because he seized the wool 
which was being exported, gives a great air of probab- 
ility to these reports.' 

Of Simons own conduct towards his enemies it 
is, owing to the contradictory verdicts of prejudiced 
chroniclers, very hard to judge. One side declares 
he treated the king with the utmost indignity, while 
the other says he showed him aii respect.' Henry 
was in fact a prisoner, and that is enough of itself to 
account for the discrepancies between two sets of 
writers, regarding the matter from opposite points of 
view. It was utterly impossible to give such a king 
his liberty ; it was fatal to Simons cause that he was 
obliged to keep him in confinement. Necessity will 
or will not excuse his action in such matters, accord- 
ing to the political opinions of the judge. It is easier 
to be definite on other points. As to the estates of 
the King of the Romans, which had been handed 
over to the earl after the battle of Lewes, their 



' T. H5'Arj(p. IS9) calls him 'lanarius.' 
• Compare T. Wykes 153, with the co 
Osncy, p. 150. 
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■cession can only have been regarded as temporary, a ^^■^^* 
pledge for Richards good behaviour. The same was ■ — ^^ — 
not the case with the castles of Chester, Newcastle, g^.c- 
and the Peak, which had been in Prince Edwards iiocsnoi 
hands, but were now, as places of primary im- power, 
portance, conferred upon the earl and his heirs, to be 
held of course, like other castles, of the king. Certain 
lands were given to the prince in exchange,' of equal 
pecuniary but not political value. The confiscation 
of Simons property after his death showed that with 
this exception he had not enriched himself at the 
expense of others. There is no doubt as to what 
he would have had to expect had he been beaten 
at Lewes ; the treatment of himself, his family, and 
his lands after the battle of Evesham removes all 
uncertainty on this head. Whether the motive was 
self-interest or generosity, the policy he adopted in 
his hour of victory cannot be characterised, under 
the circumstances, as any other than merciful and 
conciliatory. 

That the Church and the people remained faithful Opinion of 
to their champion is plainly shown by the great con- jifihe"""" 
temporary poem already referred to.^ It begins with !JJ*Jl|j 
an elaborate defence of his policy, both before and ofi,ewes. 
after the battle of Lewes. After a triumphant allu- 
sion to the battle itself, the occurrences which pre- 
ceded it, and the joy of England at the release from 
so many evils, the poem proceed.s to defend Simon 
from the charge of deceit and cunning. Far from 
it, exclaims the writer, he has ever been true and 
constant, and has maintained the good cauce in the 
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CHAP, teeth of death ; he alone has kept the oath he swore. 

■ ,' - His sense of right appears in hfs words to the Bishop 

i^ of Chichester, who, when attempting to reconcile the 
Earl Simon two parties, was bidden by Simon to choose arbiters 
poem on froi" among the best and truest men, those who knew 
ihebauie the Provisions well, and who were learned in the law 
of God ; to them he would submit and so avoid 
perjury. He would not have acted as he has acted, 
continues the poem, had he looked to his own 
advantage ; he has sacrificed himself for the good of 
others. His is not the cunning which intrigues for a 
secret object ; he fights in the sight of heaven, and 
gives himself, like his master Christ, unto death for 
many. His cause must be favoured of God, or he 
could not have won the victory over such foes. With 
Simons ' faith and fidelity ' is compared the treachery 
which Edward manifested at Gloucester and else- 
where ; the prince is like the leopard, beautiful but 
faithless. Had he and his won the day, England 
had been lost for ever; but praise be to God who 
has given the earl the victory, for his enemies are the 
enemies of heaven, the Church, and the country. 
Such is the enthusiasm which Simon excited in men 
like the author of this remarkable song of triumph ; 
and the same strain of praise is kept up in other 
songs of the time. His name of Montfort gives occa- 
sion for many allusions to 'the strong mount' to 
which his friends look for protection ; the feeling 
towards him is nothing less than veneration, 
raaimonin gut, in spite of this support, Simons position with 
Smoiu the greater barons was daily becoming more difficult 
*'^''' and unsatisfactory. No sooner was the victory won 

than disunion began to show itself. An interesting 
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letter,' evidently belonging to this period, the author chap. 
of which calls himself 'a faithful English subject,' ^,'' ■ 
warns the barons of the danger to be feared from "^-*s 
their divisions. They are in this dilemma, says the reapeciing 
writer. If the legate be not admitted, the kingdom ^?^" °^ 
will be placed under an interdict, and the barons 
excommunicated ; while if he be admitted, he will 
speedily overpower them. United action is therefore 
indispensable. The Earl of Leicester is advised to 
leave no means untried in order to keep his party 
together, an object which he has endangered by 
injustice in giving the confiscated property of John 
Mansel to his son. The French king is ready to 
enter England ; the Pope is ui^ing him not to tarry. 
Let the barons therefore beware, let them make 
alliances with Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, and care- 
fully defend the coasts. Lastly, they ought to choose 
a leader to take the place of Simon de Montfort, in 
case he should die. The letter is impartial and pru- 
dent, and appears to come from a person of auth- 
ority. The danger it alludes to is that which always 
thwarted Simons plans, disunion among his own foll- 
owers, fostered by his own arbitrary action. The 
warning was only too well grounded. The majority Esrt Simon 
of the greater barons maintained a policy of sullen aHit^ 
opposition, or at least could not be relied upon for 
active aid. This fact is clearly proved by the com- 
position of the great Parliament of January 1265, 
writs for which were issued in the preceding De- 
cember. The small proportion of the lay nobility 

> Ann. Teiet. 179- The menlioD of the It^ie showaii to belong 
to this period. The author, from his connexion with Tewkesbury, wm 
probably one of GlouGCSters partisans. 
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CHAP, summoned to this Parliament is a disheartening proof 

. ^ . of the difficulties with which the earl had to contend.' 

ia63 -j-jjg Parliament assembled about the middle of 

of January: January, but of its proceedings, and of the light in 
oMts^!^ which they were regarded by the country at large, we 
eeedings. know next to nothing. It cannot be doubted that 
the completion of peace must have been looked upon 
as a real blessing by the greater part of the popula- 
tion, that all Englishmen must have rejoiced to see 
the government in the hands of their own flesh and 
blood. But the great measures, of which we have 
spoken above, do not appear to have had the effect 
on the nation which might have been expected, and, 
whether from apathy or surprise, very slight eflbrts 
were made to aid the earl when engaged in his last 
stru^le. The people may have thought he was safe 
without their aid, for the popular belief in him, as 
shown in song and l^end, was too strong to allow 
one to think that he reaped the reward of contempor- 
ary ingratitude, which has been the lot of so many 
Defiant reformers. He himself showed no sign of fear. His 
^ludeof action in this very Parliament of 1265 showed that he 
^^ '- was inclined to brave all the consequences of disaffec- 
takei.' tion. So defiant was his attitude that one is forced 
to blame it as at least injudicious. It was not much 
that the office of high steward was now restored to 
him ; a far less justifiable proceeding was the ap- 
pointment of himself as justiciar.' The object of this 
act is hard to discover, especially as Hugh Despenser 
was at hand to undertake the duties he had already 

' See nole i on p. 309. 
* There is some doubt about tbis. Fmn does not give the ettrls 
name as Justiciar, but the evidence from writs signed by him as Justiciar 
seems too strong to reject. In Faii. i 450 H. Despenser Hppeais ttiQ as 
Jnstidoi'. 
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twice before discharged. Such an accumulation of chap. 

power was most unwise ; it was a needless challenge ■ A — 

to the opposition. Acts of this kind form the '**^ 
heaviest indictment against the earl ; they were an 
imitation of the worst faults of his enemies, and laid 
him open to the charge that he was aiming at a 
tyranny. Whether it was that he had begun to dis- 
trust even his best friends, or, as is more probable, 
that he let ambition and the sense of power get the 
better of his political sense, certain it is that from this 
time he began to sink towards his final fall. 

The discussions in Parliament were at first inter- ElU^i^ 
nipted by the threat of a tournament, to be held at ''°*^ 
Dunstable, in which the sons and partisans of de Earl 
Montfort were to have met the Earl of Gloucester and ^"'*'"' 
his followers. It seems to have been a challenge to 
the latter, and the result would doubtless have been 
to fan the smouldering embers of civil war, if not to 
lead to actual bloodshed. Simon peremptorily for- 
bade the meeting, and was so annoyed that he is said 
to have threatened to imprison his sons. The pro- 
hibition was however used by Gloucester as a grudge 
against the earl, on the ground that all the money 
spent in the preparations for the affair had been 
thereby wasted.' It was a bad omen too when the 
old imputation of foreign blood began again to be 
cast in Simons teeth.* The real cause of the growing 
hostility between the two chief men of the kingdom 

The prohibition was sent 



' He was upbraided as an 'alienifjena.' — Riik, Ckron. 32. 
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IS however said to have been the fact that Simoit 
kept all the royal castles in his o\vn hands, or granted 
them to his sons.* This proceeding placed in far toa 
strong a light the supremacy of Leicester, and gave 
the lie to the nominal equality of the three electors. 
To the young Earl of Gloucester the retention of 
Bristol Castle^ was doubtless a special source of irrita- 
tion, and he is not likely to have borne in patience 
an assumption of authority, which the Bishop of 
Chichester, a creature of de Montforts,* had not the 
power, if he had the inclination, to resist Hampered 
by these difficulties and deserted by his chief ally, 
Simon had to curb the insolence of his own partisans. 
He seized the chief offender, the Earl of Derby, had 
him tried by his peers in Parliament, and condemned 
him to imprisonment in the Tower. The notion of 
some writers * that Simon imprisoned him in order to 
protect him from the kings wrath is evidently absurd. 
He also summoned to London his old ally and late 
enemy, Hugh Bigod, with the Earl of Warenne, Wil- 
liam of Valence, and Peter of Savoy, They were 
ordered to attend as prisoners, and to receive judgment 
at the hands of Parliament. It does not appear how or 
when they came into de Montforts power, for they 
are said to have escaped after the battle of Lewes ; 
nor are we told what punishment they received. 
That they went abroad soon after this is certain, for 
we find them landing with troops in May, It is 

> Ann. Wig. 453 ; Ann. JVav. 358 ; Ann. Om. 162. 

* According to JKob. of Glouc.^ the fugitives from Lewes had occupied 
Bristol. It was probably retaken by Simon in the preceding autumn. 

■ See Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 91, note 3. 

* E.g. Rob. of Glouc., who adds that Gloucester feared a like fate, 
and that Simon put foreigners into the castles— a most improbable 
statement — who were removed at this parliament. 
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therefore probable that they were at this time ban- chap. 

ished from England.' To their deadly enmity was ■ J- — • 

now added the hostility of some of Simons own parti- ' ' 
,sans, John Giffard and others, whom he had offended 
by forbidding them to demand ransom for their pris- 
oners, which was contrary to one of the enactments 
-of the Mise of Lewes.* But worst of all was the J^^^' 
breach with the Earl of Gloucester, who had now an Leicester 
additional cause of complaint in a similar prohibition, Gloucester 
So hot did the quarrel grow that he feared, or pre- g^ 
tended to fear, the fate of the Earl of Derby. The 
split greiv daily wider ; in vain did the bishops use 
their influence to reconcile the leaders ; the old exper- 
iment of an arbitration is said to have been tried 
again in vain, De Montfort would not tolerate any 
resistance ; Gloucester would not recc^nise the supe- 
riority of a fellow-subject. In this very Parliament 
the latter gave vent to his jealousy by accusing 
Simon of violatii^ the Compromise of Lewes, of 
arbitrary and tyrannical action, of aiming even at the 
Crown. Some of these chaiges may have been 
■correct, but the real reason of the quarrel could have 
escaped no ones notice. Between two such men a 
rupture was inevitable. 

Meanwhile however Parliament brought its labours 5°^?!***' 
to a close. The session was protracted to an unusual ment. 
length. The chief business which occupied the atten- 
tion of the members was the final settlement of the 
terms of peace, and the confirmation of the measures 

' This point is venr obscure. It seems doubtful whether [hey were 
ever in de Monlforts hands. P«uli, Siiaen lU Motit. 173, says they 
escaped to France, and were invited on 19 March to the Parliament of 
June I. 1165. So too Blaauw, Barom' War, 259. But see Fad. i. 
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CHAP, taken by Parliament In the preceding year, with the 

^ — • object of releasing the king and the hostages, and 

' ^ setting the new government fairly in motion. Of the 
Business of , , *> , ° , , ' , . 

Pariia- debates that took place we know nothing, except that 

'°^'' the bishops seem to have passed some resolutions to 
resist the power of Rome, ' for which,' says a chron- 
icler, 'they had to suffer afterwards;' and that the 
Earl of Leicester, in the course of the discussion, 
upbraided the magnates with their inconstancy.' 
Owing to the disturbing influences spoken of above, 
the wished-for result was not obtained till the begin- 
ning of March. The plan of Simons constitution was- 
theo accepted as it stood, and the other enactments 
already mentioned were passed. The kings formal 
confirmation of these acts was the sign of the con- 
clusion of peace.' The spirit of fairness in which 
Simon acted is shown by the enactment passed with 
respect to the outlawry of any one opposing the new 
measures, so different was it from the sweeping con- 
demnation of such persons forced upon the king in 
1258. It was now provided that such declaration of 
treason should not be made without the assent of 
the council and the nobles of the land. The scheme 
of the constitution was probably completed at this 
Parliament by the appointment of the Council of 
Nine.' A fresh confirmation of all existing charters 

' T. Wykii i6a 

' Writ of caalirmalion dated 10 March ; Piince Edwards oath, and 
the oiders for his and Prince Henrys rcleo^. 10 March ; tlie kings oath 
to the newstatates, 14 March ; wrils for deliver)' of castles to Leicester, 
17 March— a April. 

' In several vfriLs subsequenl to this Parliament the council is ment- 
ioned as authorising (heir issue, though the whole nine never appear 
together, nor can we do more ihan guess at (heir names. Prof. Stubbs 
says {Coast. Hiit. \\. 93), ' The natnes of the council do not appear. 
It no doubt contained P. de Monlfort, R<^r St. John, and G. de 
Argentine.' 
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was issued, and an oath taken by all to observe the chap. 

new arrangements. No sooner was this done than, r-^— ^ 

in accordance with the terms of the Compromise, the ^l ^ t 
hostages were released ; but Edward had to promise the hos- 
to keep only Englishmen near him, and not to leave an^am- 
England for three years. King Richard seems already "^^^y* **^ 
to have ransomed himself in the previous autumn by 
payment of a large sum.* The royal castles formerly 
in Edwards keeping were handed over to the Earl of 
Leicester ; a general amnesty and oblivion of all in- 
juries was decreed ; to call in papal intervention was 
declared high treason. To these terms the king and 
Edward took the oath with the usual solemnities ; 
fresh homage was done by those of their vassals who 
had been in arms against them ; and therewith the 
new government was formally ushered in. 

To a superficial observer the Earl of Leicester must Earl Simon 
now have seemed at the height of his power. The land ^^^^^ 
had apparently recovered its equilibrium ; the mon- 
archy, freed from the bondage temporarily imposed 
upon it, took up the position assigned to it in the 
new order of things ; the author of these changes had 
received the sanction of law and the popular voice. 
But the anomaly of Simons position was thereby reaiiyin 
only made the more apparent. He was in a hopeless great diffi- 
dilemma. To release Henry even now was to let 
slip the dogs of war ; but by keeping him in a con- 
finement which was patent to all, though it was called 
freedom, he violated the principles of his own consti- 
tution, and placed himself in a false and untenable 
position. The inconsistency was too glaring to escape 

* Chron. Mail, sub anfio 1264. 
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CHAP, any ones notice : it was evident that Simon must fall, 

XI 

- — ^1 — . or the king. It is a mournful spectacle, a high and 
^^^^ noble spirit struggling hopelessly with circumstances 
in difficui- into which the principles of justice and aims however 
^*^* honourable, with the aid, it must be confessed, of his 

own indiscretion, had thrown him, and which he was 
no longer able to control. Yet * it was notorious,* we 
are told, * that no one ever saw the earl in despair, or 
even downcast ; he was like a mountain, strong, con- 
stant, immoveable ; wherefore he was rightly called de 
Montfort.'* But for all that his fate was inevitable. 
The man and his principles were an anachronism, and 
could not survive in the political ignorance of the times. 
Gloucester The end is soon told. Gloucester had left Lon- 

goes west- Jqj^ before the close of Parliament,* and had betaken 
himself to his own county. There he met with the 
Marchers, who had lurked there instead of departing 
for Ireland in accordance with their sentence, and 
with the discontented members of Simons own party. 
By the middle of March Parliament had broken up, 
and Simon de Montfort had. left London. On March 
iiari Simon 1 9 he met the Princes Edward and Henry, whom in 
atOdiham. gpj^-g ^f ^j^^;^ release he still kept near him, at his 

castle of Odiham. There, attended by a princely 
retinue, he remained till the end of the month. The 
disturbances on the western border, and the pro- 
clamation of another tournament, this time at North- 
ampton, made an expedition westward a matter of 
necessity. He left Odiham on April 2, and never 

' Opus Chron. 17. 

• It is evidently Gloucester, not Leicester, as Dr. Pauli supposes, 
who is referred to in the words of T, IVykes 160, * Juncta sibi turma 
non modica, spreto parliamento, seccssit ad partes occiduas.* 
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saw his wife or home again." With him went the chap. 
king and the princes. By this time the Earl of Glou- - ^'" - 
cester had struck an alliance with R<^er Mortimer, '*s 
one of the staunches! royalists, and a renewal of the cioucSer 
civil war was evidently impending. To meet this J^^""*^ 
danger Simon marched to Northampton, where he 
probably put an end to the preparations, if such were 
being made, for the proposed tournament ; and then 
to Hereford, the centre of the disaffected district. On ■ 
his way he visited Worcester and Gloucester, both Eari Simon 
which towns were most important as holding the ward, 
bridges across the Severn. At the former place a 
council was held, which decreed anew the banishment 
of the rebellious Marchers.* While at Hereford he 
received the news that the Earl of Warenne, William LandiBu^ 
of Valence, Hugh Bigod, and others, had landed with pembrehe, 
a strong force at Pembroke. He immediately issued 
edicts commanding the ports to be carefully watched, 
to prevent assistance being introduced from abroad, 
and bidding the sheriffs, in accordance with the 
decrees lately made at Worcester, seize all who 
should break the peace.* At the same time however 
the negotiations with France were not allowed to fall Negot:!i, 
through ; letters were written to Louis, and Prince France" 
Henry sent over again to do what he could for peace ; co"'™'''- 
ships were despatched to fetch the French ambassadors, 
and the Countess of Leicester made ready to welcome 

' ?iet Housfheid Exfinits, ijscq. He had wilhhiro atlhe casdea 
retinue of i6o knighis. 

- Writ in Fa-d. i. 456, spoken of in writ issued 10 May. It seem.i 
nearly certain that this is not the writ of condemnation referred to or p. 
315, n-hich was issued at Oxford. R(^. ef Gloiualtr says that the 
Marchers again seized Bristol, and held it tUl obliged by letters from 
Edward lo give it up : but this seems to be a confusion with the events 
of the previous autumn. 

■ Ktjal Lilh-rs ii, 281 ; dated 10 May. 
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them at Dover. Her position as warden of the most 
important stronghold of the realm shows the trust 
which the earl always placed in that constant and 
high-souled woman. Lastly, in spite of the hostile 
bearing of the malcontents, headed by the Earl of 
Gloucester, the attempt to settle the difficulty by 
arbitration was renewed, and a proclamation issued, 
assuring the country that the reports of a quarrel 
between the two earls were false.* 

The truth of these reports was however too soon 
apparent. The Earl of Gloucester had already, it 
appears, attempted to seize Simon and the king, or 
to rescue the latter, while on his way through the 
Forest of Dean from Gloucester to Hereford.* In 
spite of this attempt, which possibly was only pro- 
jected and tlierefore remained unknown to Simon,, 
two of the royalist barons, Leyburne and Clifford,, 
were allowed to visit Prince Edward at Hereford. 
This ill-timed leniency seems to have been the cause of 
the decisive event which followed, for it was probably 
at this meeting that a plan for Edwards escape was 
arranged. Through Thomas de Clare, younger brother 
of the Earl of Gloucester, his constant attendant, he 
kept up communication with the Marchers. At length 
all was ready. On May 28 Edward went out in the 
cool of the evening with the companions assigned to 
him, one of whom was Henry de Montfort, to ride in 
the flat meadows outside the walls of Hereford. His 
friends had managed to convey to him a horse of 
great speed, which he proposed to try with the rest. 
Mounting his comrades* horses one after another, he 

* Fad. i. 445 ; dated 20 May. Aconling to Rob, of Glouc, nego- 
tiations went on between Leicester and Gloucester, ending in a nominal 
reconciliation on May 12. ' Ann, fVav, 362. 
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rode them till they were tired out. At this moment chap. 
a horseman appeared on the hill, and waved his hat. > — .- — - 
This was the signal agreed on. Edward at once "*^ 
leapt on his own steed, saluted his gaolers with sarcas- 
tic politeness, and rode off, attended by one or two 
who were in the secret. Before his guardians had time 
to recover their surprise he had disappeared in the 
forest, and though they pursued they were owing to 
his artifice unable toovertake him. He was soon met 
by some of his friends, and made the best of his way 
to R<^er Mortimers castle of Wigmore. The con- 
sequences of his escape were immediately felt. Two 
days afterwards the Countess of Leicester left Odiham quencesof 
and travelled with all speed to Porchester, and thence '""*«"»"■ 
soon after to Dover. De Montfort saw his danger, 
and at once issued edicts summoning all tenants-in- 
chief to march against Prince Edward. Another 
week and the desertion of the Earl of Gloucester was 
published abroad, and the earl denounced as a rebel. 
The bishops were bidden, in accordance with the en- 
actments of the last Parliament, to excommunicate 
Prince Edward and his adherents, as violators of their 
plighted faith. The garrison of Bristol Castle was 
commanded to surrender that stronghold to de Mont- 
fort, but refused,' 

Meanwhile the Earl of Gloucester had met Prince Pnnce 
Edward at Ludlow, and had sworn allegiance to him, ^""^ 
after having however induced him first of all to vow lead of the 
that he would observe the ancient laws of the land, 
and would never introduce aliens to power.* Edward 
immediately became the centre to which all royalistic 
elements streamed. His name united all the dis- 

' Fnc these events see writs in the Fadav, dated 30 Maf — 9 June. 
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CHAP, affected — the old royalists, the unruly Marchers, the 

. ,J . moderates under the Earl of Gloucester.' Crowds 

"^s joined him as he marched on Worcester, and occu- 
Edward pied it and the neighbouring strongholds of Bridg- 
imdU*ihe north and Shrewsbury. Gloucester remained, and he 
oppoBtion. lost no time in attacking it. The force which Simon 
had been able to spare for its protection was not 
strong enough to hold it. After a brave struggle the 
defenders gave way, and surrendered the castle 
towards the end of June. The royalists at once 
broke down the bridges, carried off the boats, cut the 
fords, and so hemmed in de Montfort behind the line 
of the Severn.* No help could reach him from the 
EariSimon east. Despairing of succour, he had already struck 
alliance ^ close alliance with Llewelyn, and to gain his aid he 
^2^= seems to have made concessions scarcely justifiable 
under any circumstances. He remitted many obliga- 
tions which the Welch had been bound to fulfil, gave 
up to them for a nominal sum all the lands and 
castles which they had lately retaken, and even 
yielded others that were not in their possession. The 
terms, we are told, provoked great disgust in Lon- 
don,* and doubtless elsewhere, for an alliance with the 
Welch was generally looked on as little less than 
monstrous, Simon must have been very hard pressed 
before he would have been driven to take so extreme 
a step. Having however thus secured allies in this 
quarter, he moved down the Wye to Monmouth, and 
then went on to Newport, whence he tried to escape 
across the channel to Bristol. He summoned ships 

' Cr, Dr. Hort in Macmillaui MagasHt, June 1864. 

* T. ifjrla 161 set). 

* J.ii, til Atil. Ltg. 74 ; [he alliance was sigoed Z3 Jnne. 
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from that port, and though the garrison is said to have chap. 

been hostile,' the citizens were friendly and sent them. , J . 

But Edward, sallying forth from Gloucester, attacked "*5 
the transport fleet on its way, and dispersed it ; then, inesin 
landing on the northern side, he drove Simon westward ^ji^'fj, 
across the Usk into Newport, and was only prevented Bristol, 
from entering the town after him by the destruction 
of the bridge. Under cover of night Simon left the 
town, and retreated northwards again. His men suf- 
fered terribly from privation, not being able to subsist 
on the goats flesh and milk which formed the only 
food of the Welch. They were also wearied out by an<' 
the difficult march through a wooded and trackless u^^i" 
country. At Hereford he paused awhile to recruit, 
and after a vain attempt to cross the Severn, in which 
he was probably checked by floods, he returned to 
wait for reinforcements. 

So far he had been completely unsuccessful, and Earisimon 
every day which he had to spend in wearisome inac- Ih^'^,Jai 
tivity on the other side of the Severn was so much ofhis«>n, 
loss to a cause in which the inspiration of his personal 
presence was indispensable. Still all would not have 
been lost, but for the folly of the younger Simon, 
who was blockading Pevensey Castle when the news 
of Edwards escape led him to raise the siege. He 
had since then been engaged in collecting troop;; ,n who 
the south and east, and especially in London, to rrinfon^t- 
bring to the assistance of his father. The democratic "'™"- 
party in the capital had had some difficulty in keep- 
ing the upper hand, and the decay of the popular 
cause was shown by the violent measures resorted to 

■ Tliey were probably leniporising, for (hey were Simons men. 
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in order to keep down its enemies in that stronghold 
of the reform party.' As yet however these measures 
were successful. Simon, after conducting his mother 
to Dover, was able to bring t<^ether a consider- 
able force of Londoners and other partisans, with 
which he set out from London early in July. But, 
instead of marching straight towards the west, he 
went southward again, and wasted precious time in 
an attempt upon Winchester, with the object of col- 
lecting funds and men. The citizens of that loyal 
town refused him admittance, whereupon he forced his 
way in and gave the city over to pillage. Thence he 
pursued his journey by way of Oxford and North- 
ampton, both of which towns showed themselves 
friendly, or at least neutral. Marching thus by easy 
stages he arrived at Kenilworth in the last days of 
July.' 

He reached the castle late one evening, after sun- 
set. His army was too numerous to lie within the 
enclosure of the walls ; the troops were therefore 
scattered about the village and in the priory. The 
younger Simon himself, and many of his most im- 
portant partisans, lay outside the castle, finding there 
more comfortable quarters, or, according to other 
authorities, on account of the greater facilities for 
bathing.' This they appear to have done for two or 

• Forljr men were seized, and were only saved from death by the 
news of Ihe hatllc of Evesham. — L^. dt AnI. Ltg. 114. 

' There is a doubl about the dale. T. IVykes says they arrived on 
July 31, but it was probably a tittle earlier, since the surprise (oolt place 
on Aug. I. Aan. Il'-n: say they were at Kenilworth ' vi dies,' which 
Dr. Hort would change into ' iii dies. ' 

* So Ciniit. .Vfi. 199, the chief authority on this aHEur : (he account 
in this chronicle is very lively and evidently tiken from an eye-witness. 
7*. liylM, .-Jitn.tf jr. and others aie useflil. W. de HemingbaTj^ adds 
as usual pictnreMiue and not improbable details, having their origiD 
most likdy in local tradition. 
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three nights, in fancied security but with a most chap. 

culpable want of vigilance, for they knew that Prince . ^ . 

Edward was hard by, and had in fact been warned by "^^ 
him, according to the rules of chivalry, that he meant 
to pay them a visit' It was Simon de Montforts 
plan to surround the royalists as they lay at Wor- 
cester,' or to effect a junction with his son and then 
attack them with a superior force. The prince re- 
solved to anticipate this danger, and to crush his 
enemies singly. He saw his opportunity, and having Edward 
found out through spies ^ the position of Simons Kenii-'*°° 
troops at Kenilworth, he left Worcester with a strong """"'^ 
force on the evening of Friday, July 31.* On Satur- 
day morning, August i, at early dawn, they came in 
sight of the castle and halted in a neighbouring 
hollow, where they had the good fortune to fall in 
with some foragers, whom they easily overpowered, 
and so were able to exchai^e their own jaded horses 
for fresher animals. Thence they marched into the 
village. Edward had given orders to capture all, if anjs^. 
possible, alive, and the enemy were so completely Y^^^ 
taken by surprise that they were incapable of making younger, 
any resistance. They were roused from their beds 
by loud shouts of ' Get up, get up, ye traitors, and 

■ ' Mondavit ei Edwardus . . . quod e 
Ana. Wm,. 363. 

' So Chron. 41 
el G. de Clare ei 

• Accorfing to Chron. Mel., by means of a certain knighl j T. 
tVykis says, ' per exploralores callidos ; W. de Hem. says it was 
through a female spy named Margot, who was dressed in mans clolhes. 

•'In aurora die sancCi Petri ad vincula,' .4f»i. Osn. 166; 'Acta 
sunt lia;c primo die mensis August!. '— 7: Wykes \^l. So too Risk, dt 
Btllis. Rob. of Clou, however says that Edwatil left Worcester on 
a Lammas night, ' Sater night that was. ' 
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CHAP, come out, or by the death of God ye are all undone ! ' 

^ — - A few made their escape by back ways, and fled, 

"*^ some stark naked, some with their breeches on, others 

jounger Carrying their clothes under their arms. Young 

an^sedai simon himself, having perfect knowledge of the 

worth : locality, escaped by way of the large moat or pond, 

which he crossed in a boat, and so got safe into the 

castle. But far the greater number were taken 

prisoners, and among them ten or more bannerets, 

including the Earl of Oxford, William de Mun- 

chanesy, Richard de Gray, and others of note. The 

booty was immense. So many horses were taken 

that Edward was able to turn his infantry into 

cavalry, and the very grooms paraded themselves 

before him in the arms and on the war-horses of 

importance knights. The blow was fatal, for though Kenilworth 

defeat. itself could not be taken, the larger half of the 

baronial army was annihilated, and Edward left free 

to attack the remainder with an overpowering force. 

Eui Simon Meanwhile the Earl of Leicester, weary of waiting 

i^r^ord, for the aid which never came, or, according to pre- 

aodcrosses concerted plan, had at length broken up from Here- 

Seveni, ford. All unconscious of his sons defeat,' he crossed 

the Severn in boats, on Sunday, August 2, and passed 

the night at Kempsey, a few miles below Worcester, 

a manor belonging to his old friend the bishop. He 

remained at Kempsey most of the next day, and late 

on Monday evening started for Evesham, with the 

intention of marching up the Avon to Kenilworth, 

' Ann. On%ey 167 mual be wrong in saying thst he knew of it the 
same diy ; T. IVylcei and Ann. IVav. agiee in making him ignorant 
of it, and all the circumstances point to the same hypothesis. Moit 
accounts agree in making him cross the Severn on Sunday. 
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there to join his son, if he did not meet him on the chap. 

road. They appear to have arrived at Evesham r^ — • 

some time early on the morning of Tuesday, August '"^S 
4. They had marched some fifteen miles during the at foS-™" 
night, and were doubtless glad to halt awhile and i"™- 
take rest and refreshment. The king breakfasted 
and heard mass in the abbey ; the earl however would 
take nothing. The day wore on, and time was press- 
ing. They made ready therefore to continue their 
march, and Simon and the king were just about to 
mount their horses, when some of the vanguard, who 
had already left the town, ran back and reported that 
an armed troop was approaching.' 

The little town of Evesham lies in a bend of the Position of 
river Avon, which turning sharp to the west and then Evesham, 
to the north forms here a complete peninsula, which 
may he likened to a tightly- stretched bow. Across 
the arc of this bow runs a line of low hills, which, 
ending eastward in the Avon itself, are continued 
westward along the right bank of the river, when it re- 
sumes its former course. At the extreme or southern 
end of this peninsula lay the abbey, on a slight 
eminence sloping into the stream, and north of the 
abbey walls is the little town, the chief street of 
which follows the line of the Alcester road, running 
due north and south. To the east of the town, just 
outside the abbey walls, is a bridge over the Avon, by 

I The authorities differ a little ia the chronology, but the majority 
n{;ree in the dates which I have given. Of those that beai on the 
linttie of Evesham, the most useful are those which I have already ment- 
ioned in giving an account of the battle of Lewes. T. Wykes relates 
all the events of this period with a circumstance which shows how tnily 
pleased he was by the result. Rob. of Gloucester and W. de Heming- 
liui^ preserve many interestir^ details. Some, but not the beat, au- 
thorities, My that Simon passedthe night at Evesham. 
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CHAP, which the road crosses to the suburb of Bengeworth, 

> ^ . and then turns northward along the left bank of the 

^^5 river towards Ken il worth. This road however splits 
the town into two at Bidford, one route crossing the river 
hamr&c. ^&^*" ^"d going on by way of Alcester, the other 
going by way of Stratford and Warwick. Simon 
had therefore three routes by which to make his way 
to Kcnilworth, the most natural of which was prob- 
ably the road leading directly northward through 
Alcester. Two roads lead from Evesham to Wor- 
cester, one of which follows the left bank of the Avon, 
and crosses it again when it bends southward at Per- 
shore, while the other follows the right bank of that 
stream. But by neither of these did Edward arrive 
at the battle-field. 
March of He heard that the earl would start for Kenil- 

fromWor- worth by way of Evesham on Monday night, and 
cester. resolved at once to cut him off from his stronghold at 
all hazards, by a flank march which should cross his 
line of route. But he had to elude the vigilance of 
certain spies whom he suspected to be in his camp. 
He started therefore late in the evening of Monday, 
August 3, and marched at first northwards up the 
left bank of the Severn, as if aiming at Shrewsbury 
or Bridgnorth. When he had reached Claines, a 
little village about three miles north of Worcester, 
he considered he had gone far enough to deceive 
the spies, and turned suddenly towards the east. 
Thence he rode without drawing rein, probably by 
way of Alcester, and crossed the Avon at Priors 
Cleeve, about four miles north-east of Evesham. 
This brought him to the Warwick and Kenilworth 
road. Finding that Simon had not passed that way, 
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he concluded he must have taken the direct road by ( 
Alcester, and therefore recrossed the Avon near Dead -_ 
Mans Eyot, mounted the elevation now called Green 
Hill, and took his station on the summit at a place eJ 
where four roads meet. Posting his own men in the ^^ 
open, he stationed Gloucester with his troop a little 
way to the left, out of sight from the town. From 
this point they commanded all the outlets, and knew 
that Simon could not escape them. For Roger Mort- 
imer, with a third body, had been detached when 
the rest recrossed the Avon, to march down its left 
bank, and close the only remaining exit, that over 
Bengeworth Bridge.' But Simon made no attempt 

I I must lake this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations lo 
Mr. H. New, of Evesham, who gave me most valuable help, in maps 
of the country, and in his own publications on this subject. 1 have 
however taken the liberty of differing from him on one or two compara- 
tively unimportant points. He believes Gloucester to have followed 
the northern roaii t^ the right bank of the Avon, from Worcester to 
Evesham, and Mortimer to ha*-e advanced by the southern, following 
from Pershore the same route as Simon had the day before. But ( do 
not think there is sufficient authority for this hypothesis, and it is 
hardly probable that Edward would have separated his forces till he 
knew exactly where bimon was, for had he met him single-handed he 
woukl not have had so many troops as the earl. Bui we are told that 
Edward cnwsed a river at Cleeve, (' transito fluvio juxta oppidura quod 
diciturCliveviamcomiti versus, &c.' — Sish., Chnm. 35, where the editor 
has appended a note, > CliDemam in Wats' text.'). There is some 
doubt about the place, and some have thought that Edward crossed the 
Severn at Claines ; but Claines \% not on the river, nor is there any 
reason why he should have crossed the Severn, as be wnuld have had 
to do, twice. On the other hand, we know thai he left the north road 
from Worcester three ot four miles from Worcester, that is, at Clames. 
Arrived at Priors Cieeve he may, as Mr. Hort suggests, have sent 
Mortimer across and marched on himself (o Evesham. But there is no 
direct road lo Evesham from Priors Cleeve on the right bank of the 
river, by which he could have gone, and moreover he was yet too far 
from Evesham to have known for certain of Simons whereabouts. At 
the crossing by Dead Mans Eyot he was near enough to have found 
out. 1 am inclined, therefore, to think that he sent Mortimer round 
from there. We know he came up in Simons rear, and the only way 
he could have done so was by crossing the Bengeworth Bridge. 
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to fly. Hemmed in on all sides by his foes, the old 

- lion turned savagely at bay. 

When the ear! heard that troops were seen ap- 
proaching, he cried out with joy, 'It is my son- 

" But nevertheless,' he added, ' go up and look and 
bring me word again.' His barber, Nicholas, who 
was gifted with a long sight and had some knowledge 
of heraldry, mounted the bell-tower of the abbey„ 
and appears to have been followed by his master.' 
At first Nicholas distinguished the ensigns of young 
Simon and his partisans, floating in the van of the 
advancing force. Another minute, and he saw they 
were in hostile hands, a bitter proof of the fate of 
his friends, and a warning of his own. From the 
tower-roof one can still look out with Simons eyes 
upon the beautiful landscape below. Straight in front 
of him, about a mile distant, he looked upon the 
slopes of Green Hill, glistening with the weapons of 
those who were thirsting for his blood. A little to 
the right, over the shoulder of the hill, his eye foll- 
owed the course of the winding stream, towards the 
place where his home lay. Between him and the 
hill stretched a small plain, over which he would have 
to pass to his death, a plain probably then as now 
bright with gardens," and golden with the ripening 
fruit of autumn. Beneath him lay the little town, 

' Risk. , dt Sdlis, &.C., p. 45, says, ' Syroon . . . cum moniem 
'[uandam viclnam a9cen<lisset, ut onlinem caeterorum consideraret, &c. ;' 
but this is hardly possible. Tor there is no such hill, or even mound, 
until you come lo Green Hill. The bell-tower is the only place, and 
the most natural place, whence he could have viewed the foe. The 
present bellHower was built early in the sinteenth centur>'. Roi. of 
GloHtater says that young Simon had started from Kenilworth to join 
his rather, and had stopped at Atcester to dine, but this seems h&rdly 
probable. 

' The Welch are said to have been cut down in numbers in the 
gardens about the tovra. 
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and as he glanced at the bridge, while one thought chak 

of escape crossed his mind, he may have seen the • — -^ — ■ 

horsemen of Mortimer hastening down to block his ' ^ 

path. Behind him lay the river, before him the foe. 

It needed not many moments to show him that all 

was over. And bitterer than the thought of his own 

fate, with years of life and power yet in him, more 

numbing than the vague sense of what had befallen 

his son, must have been the conviction that for a 

time at least the cause which he had at heart, and for 

the sake of which he had looked death in the face, 

must perish with him. For a time at least : let us 

hope that in his moment of agony he was consoled 

by some vision of what was to come, by the faith 

that in after years one yet greater and far more 

fortunate than he would arise and protect the liberties 

of the nation he had adopted for his own. But it 

was no time for dreams ; he would sell his life as 

dearly as he could. ' May the Lord have mercy upon 

■our souls,' he said, ' for our bodies are undone,' 

Outnumbered as they were by three to one, vie- Eari SimoD 
tory was out of the question. His friends ui^ed him ^E^^L 
to fly, but the thought of flight for himself was not 
in his mind. A natural flash of anger burst forth in the 
remark that it was the folly of his own sons which had 
brought him to this pass. Nevertheless he endeavoured 
to persuade his eldest son Henry, his old comrade 
Hugh Despenser, and others to fly while there was 
yet time, and maintain the good cause when fortune 
should smile again. But one and alt refused to 
desert him, preferring not to live if their leader died. 
■* Come then,' he said, ' and let us die like men ; for 
■we have fasted here and we shall breakfast in heaven.' 
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His troops were hastily shriven by the aged Bishop 
• of Worcester, who had performed the same office a 
year before upon a happier field. Then he led them 
I out against the enemy, with the white cross again 
upon their shoulders,' in as close order as he could. 
In the midst of them was the king, for Simon seems 
to the last to have cherished a faint hopeof cutting 
his way through his adversaries; and as at Lewes, 
the possession of the royal person was everything to 
htm.' As they neared the hill, Prince Edwards 
troops, who had been in no hurry to leave their 
point of vantage, began to descend upon them. 
Simons heart was struck with admiration of the fair 
array before him, so different from that which he 
had met a year before ; his soldierly pride told him 
to whom their skill was due. ' By the arm of St. 
James,' he cried, ' they come on well ; they learnt 
that not of themselves, but of me.' 
f On the south-western slope of Green Hill there is 
a small valley or combe ; in this hollow the chief 
struggle raged. On the further side, in the grounds of 
a private house, stands the obelisk, which marks the 
spot where, according to tradition, Simon de Mont- 
fort fell. Towards the higher part of the combe is a 
spring, still called De Montforts Well, which, on the 
day of the battle, is said to have run with blood, 
I'rince Edward b^an the fray, and while the earl 
was engaged with him, Gloucester came up with a 
second body on his left, so that he was soon sur- 

' The royaiisls were marltcJ here and at Lewes with red crosses. 

' I think wc may &irly reject the hypothesis that Simon placed the 
king in 'he midst of his Iroops, thathemiehl not survive them, a.s wellas 
the slo^ that hedii^sed him inhisowndreastbat he might be taken for 
him. He was, however, rery neariy killed in mistake by his own friends. 
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rounded. The Welch infantry, poor, half-armed 
troops, fled at once, and were cut down in the neigh- 
bouring gardens by Mortimers forces, which must "*^ 
now have been advancing from the rear. Simons 
horse was killed under him ; his eldest son was 
among the first to fall. When this was told him, he 
cried, ' Is it so ? then indeed is it time for me to die ;' 
and rushinjj upon the enemy with redoubled fury, and 
wielding his sword with both his hands, the old war- 
rior laid about him with so terrific force, that had 
there been but half a dozen more like himself, says 
one who saw the fight, he would have turned the tide 
of battle. As it was he nearly gained the crest of 
the hill.' But it was not to be. For a while he stood Death of 
Mike a tower,' but at length a foot, soldier, lifting up |^J,^. 
his coat of mail, pierced him in the back, and, with 
the words 'Dieu merci ' on his lips, he fell. Then 
the battle became a butchery. No quarter was asked 
or given. The struggle lasted for about two hours compiwe 



on the body of their greatest foe it is better not to '»<'>' ■ 
speak. The gallant old man lay, with the few who re- 
mained faithful to him and to his cause, dead upon 
the field,* and with him the curtain seemed to fall 
upon all that was free and noble in the land. The 
tempests which raged throughout the country that portents, 
day were remarked as shadowing forth the grief of 

' Rob. of Glouceslir says that the royalists turned to fly, and were 
Tallied by W. de Ba^incbum, who reminded them of their disgrace at 
Lewes. The obelisk is just at the edge of the flat top of the hill. 

' According to T. Wykes, l6o knighta and an infinile number of 
nobles not yet knighted fell, besides many of less rank. The fragments 
of Simons body, with those of his son Henry and Hugh Despenser, 
were buried in the abbey, apparently by the command of Edwari. 
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heaven. The accompanying darkness, which was so 
thick that in some places the monks could no longer 
see to chant their prayers, was nothing to that which 
must have fallen on many when they heard of the 

hi^mical ^^^^'^ of ^^^^^ protector. But he had not lived in 
work; vain. England had learnt a lesson from him, and 
had seen glimpses of what might be ; and a re- 
tributive justice brought his principles to life again 
through the very hands which had destroyed him. 
It was probably well for England that he died when 
he did, for a victory at Evesham would not have 
relieved him from the dilemma in which he was 
caught, but would rather have made it worse. Had 
he established and maintained his power, there was 
no one to take his place when a natural death should 
have removed him from the headship of affairs, and a 
feudal anarchy worse than that under Stephen would 
have supervened. It is easy enough to find fault with 
his politics. The party of order will blame his un- 
constitutional violence, and declare that his end did 
not justify his means. The party of reform will 
object to his moderation, and condemn him as an 
aristocrat after all. His political principles were 
doubtless in some measure premature, circumstances 
sometimes drove him into desperate and unjustifiable 
acts. But for all that, it would have been ill for Eng- 
land then, and perhaps would be ill now, had he never 
lived to raise his voice in favour of the oppressed, to 
curb the power of a would-be absolute monarch and 
an irresponsible baronage, and to remind his adopted 
countrymen that the remedy against such things was 
in their own hands and in the ancient institutions of 
their country. 



^^^^^ 
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; His character will be better learnt from his "-^^P- 

actions than from any analysis. An impartial judge' '- . ' -■ 

has said, ' Nothinp is more difficult than to form a just ,. ' , 

** hispersoiuU 

idea of the character of this lllusfrious person, who character. 

was abhorred as a devil by one half of England, and 
adored as a saint or guardian angel by the other.' 
He was unquestionably one of the greatest generals 
and politicians of his age ; bold, ambitious, and en- 
terprising ; everconsidered both by friends and enemies 
as the very soul of the party which he espoused.' 
These words are true, but they contain only half the 
truth. He was more than a great general, more 
than a great politician, far more than a mere party 
leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that 
ruling principle which his own words expressed, 'I 
would rather die without a foot of land than break 
the oath that I have made.' This was why he was 
worshipped as a saint and a martyr ; and if we smile 
at the popular superstition which believed in the 
miracles wrought at his tomb, we can look up to the 
popular instinct which recognised in him that rarest 
of all miracles, a true patriot. The form of govern- 
ment which he set up and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it sufficiently disprove the 
assertion that he used the pretext of reform to cover 
the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The fact, 
that he never aimed at supreme power, in spite of the 
insults and injuries he received at the hands of Henry, 
until it became evident that in no other way couid 
justice be done, acquits him of the chaige of traitorous 

' Dr. Henry. Sec too the character of him in Slubbs. Comt. Nisi, 
■vo\. ii. 

- See the mincles, &£., eiven in appendices ii. and iv. 
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disloyalty to his king. The fact that he was the only 
one of the greater nobles who remained true to his 
cause, shows how far he was above the prejudices 
of class, and what temptations he had to surmount 
before he left the common rut in which his peers were 
content to move, and marked out for himself the 
nobler and more dangerous course to which duty 
called him. A conviction of his own honesty of pur- 
pose, a firm faith that the right would triumph, as 
well as an overweening confidence in his own powers, 
led him to persevere in that course to the end, and to 
essay the impossible. He failed, but he was fortunate 
in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. 
If in his public life he cannot be altogether freed from 
blame, his private life was beyond reproach. A blame- 
less husband, a kind, too kind, father, a constant 
friend — he was the model of a christian knight and 
gentleman. That he was the best hated, as he was 
the best loved, man of his day, is but natural. His 
character was one calculated to offend as many as it 
attracted. In a rough age, one may perhaps say 
in political matters in every age, no one can do 
great things without some ambition, some im- 
periousness, some selfishness, if one is to stamp 
with that name the necessary self-assertion of a 
strong character. Who shall say in what proportion 
these are to be mingled with other and nobler attrib- 
utes — sympathy, devotion, uprightness, perseverance, 
energy, faith 1 No man is faultless, and he was no 
exception to the rule ; but if any faults can be said 
to ennoble a character, they are those of Simon de 
Montfort. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Strange to say, the civil war was by no means chap. 
concluded by the battle of Evesham, crushing as that . ^]^* _^ 
defeat was for the party that followed de Montfort. '^s 
The hopeless contest was prolonged for more than ^^^*|n 
two years. Still the main interest was at an end. *« 

ch&iBctcr 

When Earl Simon had breathed his last, there was of the war. 
no further talk of constitutional liberties. His party 
was utterly disorganised, without union, without 
leaders, fighting with the energy of despair for one 
aim alone, that of self-preservation. The arrogance 
and pitiless severity of the conquerors were in reality 
the salvation of the conquered. The violence of the 
measures taken to stamp out the last sparks of rebell- 
ion was such that the survivors were compelled to 
continue the unequal struggle, until one of the victors 
of Evesham, ashamed of the part he was playing, 
stepped forward for their deliverance. The character 
of the war thus undergoes a complete change, and 
has no longer the same interest for the student of 
constitutional history as before ; but it may still be 
worth while to relate the course of events which led 
to the final pacification, and the mournful fate which 
overtook the remaining members of the family of 
Earl Simon. 
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Immediately after the victory of Evesham Henry 
took the government again into his own hands, and 
lost no time in following up his success. Kenilworth 
showed no sign of giving way, but Despensers widow 
gave up the Tower of London, and the city itself, in 
which the royalists had for some time been gaining 
strength, made no effort to resist its surrender. The 
remnants of the baronial party had hardly yet begun 
to draw together again, and Henry probably fancied 
that the work of restoration was complete. But in- 
stead of healing the wounds of his exhausted countr>', 
he had already done his best to make them incurable.* 
Within a few weeks after the death of Earl Simon, 
not satisfied by the terrible revenge taken upon the 
field of Evesham, Henry summoned a council at Win- 
chester (September 8), at which punishment was meted 
out to the survivors with an unsparing hand. In one 
sweeping act of condemnation, the family of de Mont- 
fort and all his partisans were outlawed, and their 
property confiscated. 

The wide estates which thus fell to the Crown 
were employed in strengthening the hands of the 
royal family, and in rewarding not only those who 
had been loyal to them throughout, but those too 
who had been traitors to the cause for which they 
had fought a year before at Lewes. Prince Edward 
received the goods of all the merchants of London 
who had opposed the king during the late troubles. 
Edmund, the kings second son, received the earldoms 
of Leicester and Derby, to console him. for the loss 



* * Rex et sui complices, non sicut decuerat cautiores efTecti sed potius 
stultiores, sic evecti sunt in sublime ut fiitura r^ni dispendia contem- 
nerent praemetiri,* says the royalist T, Wykes^ 183. 
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of his nominal kingdom of Sicily. Henry of Almaine chap. 

received large estates in Nottinghamshire. The Earl . ^_ 

of Gloucester, Roger Mortimer, and others, were not ^^..^ 
neglected. London had to pay a heavy fine, its dem- for the 
ocratical leaders were imprisoned, its privileges at 
least temporarily annulled.' That all the acts of the 
late government, as well as the Provisions of Oxford, 
were repealed, was of course a necessary consequence 
of the victory. The action taken by the Court-party 
was in strong contrast with that of Simon de Mont- 
fort after the battle of Lewes, when he brought upon 
himself the wrath of his own followers, by setting 
bounds to their avarice and their lust of revenge. 
Nevertheless the absence of political executions is 
remarkable : death, as a penalty for trea-son or rebell- 
ion, was an invention of later times. 

The natural result of this violent action on the Revival of 
part of the king 1 
isolated bands of 

jby the name of 'the Disinherited,' made their ap- 
, tpearance in different parts of the country, but, having 
T, no unity or organisation, were attacked singly and 
■^ ■ dispersed before they had time to unite their forces. 
' "5 Prince Edward, to whose well-directed energy and 
' "■ politic clemency the gradual pacification of the 
■ country was mainly owir^, made the first step towards 
^' that end by reducing the stronghold of Dover. The 

Countess of Leicester, on heanng of Edwards escape Countessof 
in the previous May, had left Odiham, and made her atMra; 
way by Porchester and Pevensey to Dover, resolved 
to bar the entrance to England against her husbands 

' Fad. i. 461, seq. ; T. IVyiet, 17O ; cf Bloaiiw, Jawi/ IVar, 2y8 
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CHAP, foes. There she remained till the news of his death 
' ■ showed her that further resistance was not only dan- 
"^5 gerous but useless.' She did not however seek safety 
Ldoes^** in a precipitate flight. Not till the full effect of the 
^klLuL battle of Evesham became evident, and the decrees 
against the Disinherited had been issued at Win- 
chester, did she relax her hold on the fortress. At 
length, having sent her two younger sons, Amaury 
and Richard, before her, and taking with her a con- 
siderable treasure, she passed over into France.* 
Reduction Shortly afterwards the royalist prisoners in the castle 
otnover, succeeded in making themselves masters of the keep, 
and held out against the garrison until Prince Ed- 
ward, who had been informed of the event, hastened 
from London to their assistance. Placed thus between 
two fires, the garrison were soon compelled to sur- 
,^ ^g render. The fall of Dover was followed, a few months 
gnqie later, by that of the other ports on the south coast.' 
The queen and the Cardinal Legate Ottoboni were 
enabled to land at Dover, and having been met at 
Canterbury by the king and his brother, made a sort 
of triumphal entry into London.' 
Simon ihe "^^^ temporary lull was disturbed by news of 

TOungerni fresh Outbreaks in the north and east. Simon de 
worth ; Montfort, the eldest surviving son of the great earl, 
did not allow the grief and remorse, which he naturally 

' See Hudson Turner, //uaj/*<rfrf £j-/,'Mfr, &c. j T. Wykes, 179, 
says: 'Coniitissa LL-jceslria; . . . miritali simul et filiali ncce 
comperta, deposita purpura, habitum vidualem. . . reassumens, 

eonim inconsolabililcr niiaerandit funera deplorabat, &c.' 

' Early in October. The last entry in her accounts ie daled Octo- 
ber I ; Amauri and Richard had crossed Sept. \%.-~Hcn$clu!ld Espemes, 
&c. 

• The Cinque Ports formally admitted Edward next March. — Ann. 
WrfV. 369. 

> T. iVyies, 178, seq. 
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felt at the loss his own folly had caused, long to ovor- chap, 
power him.' He first of all released his prisoners, ^_ ^''_. 
King Richard and his second son Edmund. Then, "*s 
after pillaging the country far and near round Kenil- 
worth, and stocking the fortress with arms and pro- 
visions enough, it was thought, to last out a siege of 
seven years, he himself, with a strong force, marched 
eastwards and occupied the island of Axeholme in hcoccu^Mts 
Lincolnshire.* Tidings of the ravages which he and 
his were committing in the surrounding country soon 
brought Edward upon him. The natural strength of 
the place, increased by artificial means, enabled him 
to hold out for some time; but Edward, by the aid 
of bridges and a strict blockade, forced him, before bmsur- 
the end of the year, to surrender.* ™" 

A council was shortly afterwards summoned at council ai 
Northampton, where the king and the larger portion Nonhamp- 
of his army lay. There Simon presented himself, airange- 
under cover of a safe conduct, and a settlement was simon the 
effected, apparently through the mediation of the 3'<'>«>igef. 
legate and King Richard. Simon agreed to give 
up the castle of Kenilworth, and to leave the king- 
dom for an indefinite period, promising to find surety 
that he would not disturb the peace. He was to re- 
ceive a pension of five hundred marks a year, until 
such time as tranquillity should be fully restored.' 

' ' Mentc tam luKubri palemuin el fraternum ileploravit eicidium, 
ut pularetur dicbiis plutimis cibos vel polum non gusta-sse.' — T. Uyits 
175. According lo the same writer he had set out from Kenilworth to 
meet his father, anti retumeii on hearing of his defeat. 

' About the fea.st of St. Martin, ii Nov.— /^. i8l. 

' 'Tertio die Nativitatis IJominici (?) ', — /ii/i. 

' Aun. Dunst. 140 say that the covenant was not observed by 
Edward ; this probablr refers not to the subseijuenl arrangement, but to 
the promise mide, acconiing to the same atithonly, before the surrender. 
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At the same time the legate, whose appearance must 
have reminded men of Cardinal Gualos mission fifty 
years before, brought the power of the Church to bear 
upon the delinquents. The bishops who had sup- 
ported the cause of freedom were suspended, and 
bidden to journey immediately to Rome, there to 
purchase pardon for their misdeeds.^ From North- 
ampton the king returned to London, taking Simon 
with him, but the latter having apparently had a hint 
that perpetual imprisonment was in store for him, 
shortly afterwards made his escape, without finding 
the surety he had promised, and crossed to France.* 
He was soon followed by his brother Guy, who had 
been imprisoned at Dover, but was released by his 
gaolfcr from confinement'* It is possible that the 



that Simon and his followers should receive back their lands and chat- 
tels. According to Rish.y de Bel/is^ &c., 51, the terms would have l>een 
better but for the violence of the Earl of (lloucester and others : cf. T. 
Wykes 180. seq. 

' These were the Bishops of London, Worcester, Winchester, Lincoln, 
and Chichester. Ann. Osn. 181 ; Nic. Trivet 26%. The Bishop of Wor- 
cester died in 1266. T. Af5''^*^-''» '^1 says of him, *raptus . . . ne 
videret dies malos, qui tanta sanctitatis eminentia cceteris pnepollebat 
episcopis, quod nisi. . . comiti Leycestriae tam familiariter et foi ti- 
ter adhassisset, in catalogo sanctorum non immerito fuerat ascribendus. * 
The authorities differ as to the exact date and place at which the sent- 
ence was given. 

« Ann. Dunst. 240 ; T. Wykes 182. Dr. Pauli {Simon de Mont. 
204) says that he returned to England shortly afterwards and joined 
the Disinherited in the fens of Ely ; and (p. 206) that he made his escape 
again in 1267. But this seems to be unfounded, and to rest on a con- 
fusion between the affair of Axeholme and that of Ely, caused by the 
untrustworthy account in W. de Hemingb. 328. Mr. Pearson {Hist, of 
Eng. ii. 270) seems to be equally without authority in saying that he 
returned to Kenilworth. He very possibly intended to come back, for 
in a writ {Fa'd. i. 468) dated May 18, the Wardens of the ports are 
bidden to be on their guard against * S. de Monteforti et complices 
ejus,' According to Rish.^ de Bellis, Scc^ 53, he tried to collect troops 
in France, hut wa«; hindered from crossing by the king. 

■ A^ic. Trivet 268. According to RisA., Chron. 47, he bribed his 
guard. 
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royalists were glad enough to be rid of them both, char 
and connived at their escape, ' 

In spite of these successes, the country was still "** 
so disturbed that captains had to be appointed in successes 
every county to aid the sheriff in putting down the °o'Jjfj5y_ 
armed bands which roved about, ravaging and de- 
stroying wherever they went.' Prince Edward first 
attacked one of the most noted of these freebooters, 
Adam Gurdun, who with a force of eighty knights 
held Farnham Castle, and carried fire and sword 
throughout Hampshire and the neighbouring counties. 
He was surprised in the woods near Alton, through Defcaiof 
the treachery of one of his own men, and captured, u^^_ 
according to one account, by Edward with his own 
hands.* Robert Ferrars, the truest representative of 
feudal anarchy, the enemy of constitutional govern- 
ment as well as of royal despotism, placed himself at 
the head of a stronger body in his o^vn county of 
Derbyshire. There he was joined by many who had 
been with Simon de Montfort at Axeholme, but had 
rejected the compromise to which he had given way 
and under the leadership of John d'Eyville preferred 
continuing the conflict to acquiescing in confiscation " '"" '-> 7* 
and exile. Henry of Almaine was sent against them, «y/'- x-*\ 
and succeeded in surprising them at Chesterfield and of "—-til 
(May 15), They were dispersed with great loss, and Kenat*, 
the Earl of Derby himself was taken prisoner and 
carried to Windsor, whither Adam Gurdun was also 
' brought, as the chronicler says, to 'bear him company.'^ 

• NU. Trivet 268. 

= /</. 169 : 'Inseptiinana Pentecostes.'— 7^ Wykes 189. 

' ' Ne forle comes Fenariersis ibidem caplivus sine comite mo- 
raretur.'^/i/. 190; cf. If. de Htmingt. 326. TTie legend of the 
chivalrous tiealment eiperieaced by Adam Gurdun at ue hands of 
A A 
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CHAP. D'Eyville and others cut their way through the royal- 
ists and made their escape. 

But the strongest opposition was offered by Earl 
kemiworth Simons own stronghold of Kenilworth. The siege of 
Castle. ^j^^^ fortress was not formally undertaken till June 25, 
1266. The garrison had had plenty of time to pre- 
pare, and so strongly had the castle been fortified by 
the military genius of Earl Simon, and provisioned 
by the care of his son, that all efforts to reduce it 
were vain. The garrison were summoned to surrender 
in accordance with the agreement made in the spring 
with Simon de Montfort. But they rejected the sum- 
A^v^^ vV " mons, declaring that they held the castle at the will 
' ^t t' '^ of the Countess of Leicester, and to her alone would 
^ v^.\^ they restore it.* They had already given proof that 

^"' j^y they meant to continue the struggle to desperation, 
\^' by cutting off the hand of a royal envoy whom they 

had taken in his passage through the district* They 
showed a more chivalrous feeling when a royalist 
prisoner of noble birth died of his wounds in the 
castle. His body was placed upon a bier, and, with 
lig^hted candles, carried out of the castle-gates, in 
order that his friends might receive it and give it 
honourable burial.' Humorous incidents were not 
wanting. The legate, who was in the royalist camp, 

Prince Edwanl seems to be of doubtful authenticity, and rests on the 
story in Nic, Trivet (p. 269), whose account of this period is confused. 
According to Wykes, Gurdun was imprisoned in chains at Windsor. 
Fn>m Ann. Dunst. 241, one might infer that the place where Gurdun 
'was taken was Halton, in Bucks; see Pearson, Eng. Hist, ii. 271, 

note I. 

» 'Dicentcs se nullam a Simone suscepisse castri custodiam,* &c. — 
Kish,y Chron. 43. 

* This happened in March, before the siege l)egan. — Royal Letters 
ii. 300. 

• Risk,, de Bellis, &c. 56. 
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thought to awe the enemy into submission by the ' 
sentence of excommunication, whereupon one of the ~ 
besieged clad himself in ecclesiastical robes, and from 
the castlc-wall solemnly excommunicated the king 
and the legate and all their followers.' Enormous 
engines were built, and hurled stones into the castle, 
or battered the walls. They were met by equally 
powerful machines from the inside. The garrison, 
numbering, as they did, more than a thousand men, 
made frequent sallies, and, meeting the besiegers on 
equal terms, defeated them with loss. The state of 
the country' was by no means favourable to a pro- 
longed siege, and accordingly, after several months of 
useless effort, the king consented to a compromise. 

Three bishops and three lay barons were ap- i 
pointed b}' the assembled magnates, and these k 
coopted si.\ others, two of whom were the Earls * 
of Gloucester and Hereford.* These twelve formed a 
committee of arbitration, to draw up terms of peace 
to which the Disinherited might consent. The terms 
so arranged were called the Dictum, or Ban,* of Kcnil- 
worth. This lengthy document, consisting of forty- r 
one articles, begins by rect^nising the complete re- ° 
establishment of the royal authority, the restoration 
of all rights and other matters alienated from the 
Crown during the late troubles, and the abolition of 
all promises or charters extorted from the king or 
Prince Edward by Simon de Montfort and his party. 
On the other hand, all ancient charters and liberties, 

' This was ' Mai^ler Philip Porpeis, that was a quointc man. Clerc 
and hardiof Is dcdes and hor cinirgian.' — Roh. o/GUik. 566. 

' See ihe names in Stulibs, Const f/iil. ii. 96, the documeat in 
Si!. Oiorr. 410. 

" -So called in KoK of Chuc. 568. 
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especially those of the Church, and all royal grants 
spontaneously made, were to be observed. It was 
also recommended that the justices should be chosen 
from among honest and unselfish men, and that 
no one, be his quality what it might, should seize 
com or other goods without consent of the owner. 
These two stipulations call to mind similar clauses in 
Magna Carta.* The rights thus secured are limited 
enough. 

But the greater portion of the document was 
naturally taken up with the settlement of the immed- 
iate quarrel. A complete amnesty was offered to 
all those in arms against the king, with certain excep- 
tions, who should submit within forty days, and the 
legate was begged to absolve all such as should have 
incurred the sentence of excommunication by viol- 
ating the charters. The Disinherited were specially 
dealt with. The confiscation of their estates decreed 
the year before was now exchanged for a system of 
redemption, by which the owners could recover their 
property on payment of five years rental. An 
exception was made in the case of the Earl of Derby, 
who had to pay for seven years, and to surrender his 
castles. Those who had no landed property were to 
forfeit half their goods ; those who had neither land 
nor goods were to take an oath and find surety that 
they would keep the peace. Special stipulations 
were made in favour of those who had been forced 
into the war, or were falsely accused of taking part 
against the king. Twelve men were to be appointed 
to assess the value of confiscated property, and to see 



> Cf. §§ 28, 45 of Magna Carta of 1215. 
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to the execution of the provisions. In these and a chap. 

number of smaller enactments, the difficult questions ^|'" 

of penalty and reconciliation were arranged with "^ 

scrupulous care and an evident attempt to do justice, 

though a hard justice, to all. Finally, the legate was --;■. r''^ 

to forbid the holding of Simon de Montfort as a 

saint, and to prohibit, under severe penalties, the 

reports of miracles done by him, which were already ^^u 

being spread about through the country.' Of the sons '^, ^ ' 

of the late earl nothing was said, since the king had 

put their affairs in the hands of the King of France. 

The Dictum of Kenilworth shows a considerable Surrender 
advance in point of justice and moderation on the worth 
decrees of the previous year. Still the terms were '^"''''■ 
very hard, and mast have been equivalent in many 
cases to confiscation. They were not accepted at 
once. The Dictum was published at the end of 
October, but the defenders of the castle held out 
for several weeks longer. As soon however as it 
appeared, they placed hostages in the kings hands, j^ ,-." 
promising to surrender if not relieved by Simon de 
Montfort, who was then in France, within forty days.* 
No help came, and at last, after suffering the ex- 
tremes of cold, hunger, and wretchedness of all 
kinds,' they accepted the terms offered them, and 
gave up the place (December 20).* 

The war was however not yet over, and was 9°"'^?^ 
shortly to assume a more serious aspect than it «ar. 
had presented since the death of Earl Simon. No 

' See Appendix II. 

' Ann. Dunsl. 244; Risk., de Bellis, &c 59. It was the tenn 
allowed in the Uiclum. 

• See the account b T. IVykei, 194 seq. 

' It was immediately conferredon Prince Edmund.— /(/. 196. 
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CHAP, sooner were the Disinherited suppressed in one 
. — ._: — - quarter than they reappeared in another. John 
116^7 d'lTyviiie collected the fragments of the force that 
heriiedm had been defeated at Chesterfield, and, attacking 
t sRo Lincoln, massacred the Jews and plundered the city. 
Thence he marched southwards, and, with the con- 
nivance of the inhabitants, occupied the Isle of Ely. 
There, in the district where Hcreward so long bade 
defiance to the Conqueror, the Disinherited fortified 
themselves in the midst of impenetrable marshes, and 
blocked all the avenues so that none could approach 
without their will. As their forces increased they 
became bolder, and there was hardly a town in the 
eastern counties which did not suffer from their raids. 
They even attacked the important city of Norwich, 
and, meeting with no opposition, carried off every- 
thing of value in the town. As long as the royal 
forces were occupied with the siege of Kenilworth 
they pursued their trade unchecked, and even after 
the conclusion of the siege they successfully defended 
themselves some time longer. The king, who had 

.,. removed to London from Kenilworth, was obliged, 
be^wed by ^ o ' 

the king; old and weary as he was, to enter in the depth of 
winter upon a new campaign. The Lent Parliament 
was summoned to meet at Bury St. Edmunds ; 
Henry, with a lai^e army, took up his quarters at 
Cambridge, and sought to reduce the defenders of 
Ely by blockade. They however showed no inclina- 
tion to yield, rejected the legates exhortation to 
.surrender,' and defeated with great loss a fleet which 

' S«e the, perhaps ralher apocryphal, accouni oflheir .inswerlo the 
l^ate, in which Ihey defend Ibeit orthodoxy and the justice of their 
cause, in Ritk., de Billii, &c. 62. 
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had sailed up the Ouse from Lynn, Yarmouth, and chap. 

other ports to attack them. Difficulties with the ,- — ■ 

clergy, who refused to pay the tenth for three years, ."^ 
and other taxes which Henry demanded for the sub- cesifui 
jection of the Disinherited, hampered the efforts of ''"'"""^ 
the royahsts and emboldened their enemies.' Mean- 
while the attention of Prince Edward was called 
away by disturbances in the north. He soon suc- 
ceeded, by combined activity and clemency, in 
quelling them ; but in his absence nothing could be 
done,* 

Matters were in this state when suddenly, with- RevoUof 
out any warning, the Earl of Gloucester took up arms Giouceaer. 
and marched on London. Pretending that he was 
come to support the just claims of the Disinherited, 
which he had hitherto been foremost in rejecting, and 
to secure the fulfilment by Edward of the oath which 
he had exacted from him when he escaped from 
Hereford, he entered the city (April 10), and was heoccupte . 
favourably received by the democratical party, whom i-""^""- 
fear alone had kept quiet during the past year. What 
was the real motive which urged the earl to this step 
it is impossible to say ; but one can hardly refrain 
from a suspicion that he merely used the cry of justice 
for the Disinherited as a pretext to cover a change of 
sides prompted by some personal grievance which he at^ 
had, or thought he had, against the king.' Of honest 
effort for constitutional reform there is hardly a trace 

' The kings demand and the reply of [he clei^ are given in Risk., 
•U Btllis, 6a 

> See throughout the account in T. Wykei, 192, seq. 
' According to Risk., dt B/llit, &c., 59, 3. quarrel YaA broken out at 
Kenilworih between him and R. Mortimer, and ihey bad retired from 
the siege. Ann. J?utul. 3^$, imply that he was jealous of Mortimers 
influence with the king. Cf. Stubbs, Gnu/. I/ist ii. 397. 
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in his whole career, except for the brief space when 
he was under the influence of Earl Simon. Naturally 
however he at once became the head of the mal- 
contents, who streamed to him from all sides. John 
d'Eyville and other chiefs of the Disinherited left 
their stronghold and joined him in London. He lost 
no time in fortifying the city, and in summoning the 
legate to give up the Tower. The l^atc refusing, he 
began the siege in regular form ; but the fall of the 
fortress, which seemed imminent, was prevented by 
the arrival of the king. 

Prince Edward, immediately on hearing of the 
outbreak, had hastened with his usual rapidity from 
the north, and, joining the king at Cambridge, con- 
tinued his march upon the capital. He at once 
released the legate, and threw into the Tower a 
strong body of troops. Then he withdrew to a short 
distance from the city, and waited for an opportunity. 
It was a curious repetition of the events of 1264. 
The citizens, emboldened by the respite thus allowed 
them, marched out and pillaged the neighbouring 
country, wrecked the palace of Westminster, and 
murdered many who were suspected of royalist pro- 
clivities. Meanwhile those who had been left in the 
Isle of Ely, under the leadership of Henry of Hast- 
ings, one of the defenders of Kenilworth, renewed 
their ravages. The king was in sore want of money, 
and could neither pay his French mercenaries, nor 
supply his own troops with food. At length, when 
both parties had begun to weary of the fruitless 
struggle, discussion took the place of war, and after 
some trouble, neither side being willing to yield, a 
compromise was effected, through the mediation of 
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King Richard, Henry of Almaine, and others {June chap. 
15). The Earl of Gloucester confessed his fault, and . ^"' . 
received pardon after taking an oath never again to ^^ 
make war upon the king, under a penalty of 20,000 ^^_ 
marks. John d'Eyville and other chiefs received a 
free pardon. The citizens of London were admitted 
to favour, and no penalties were exacted. The mer- 
cenaries were dismissed, and the king entered the 
city in peace,' 

While Henry rested from his labours in the ^^^ 
capital, Edward, indefatigable as ever, completed the Isle of Eljr. 
work of pacification by reducing the last stronghold 
of opposition, the Isle of Ely. Bringing together all 
the neighbouring population, he prevailed upon them 
by promises and good words to set their services 
and local knowledge at his disposal. He was thus 
enabled to construct causeways over the morass, by 
which horse and foot could approach close to the 
island itself. The work was made easier by the dry- 
ness of the season, and the connivance of Nicolas de 
Segrave, who allowed the royalists to pass the out- 
posts which he guarded. Edward then, having made 
all the preparations necessary to ensure success, 
issued a stern proclamation, threatening death to any 
one who should offer further resistance. This meas- 
ure produced the desired result. The defenders 
immediately laid down their arms, and placed them- 
selves at his mercy. They received a free pardon, 
and the permission to redeem their lands according 
to the Dictum of Kenilworth, and were allowed two 
days to depart. The conqueror entered Ely amid 



> T. IVykes, 



«<]. ; Ann. Dunsl. Z45 ; Risk., dt Bdlis 59, 
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CHAP, the applause of the inhabitants. Only one element 

■ ,- — • of disturbance remained, Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. 

. An army was sent to Shrewsbury, which compelled 
makes him, towards the end of September, to sue lor peace. 
'*****' Through the intervention of the legate, his lands, 
which had been declared forfeit, were restored on 
payment of a heavy fine, and peace was made.' 
Gmerai Before the winter began the country was again, 

after nearly five years of open or secret warfare, and 
incessant anxiety and trouble, completely tranquil. 
A plentiful harvest went far to repair the damages 
caused by the civil war, and universal exhaustion to 
some extent allayed the passions to which it had 
given rise. A spirit of compromise had for some 
^tri^"' time been gaining the upper hand. In the Parlia- 
borough. ment held at Marlborough, in November of the same 
year, at which it seems probable that some repre- 
sentative members were present, the Provisions of 
Westminster were leenacted with but slight omissions. 
The only important difference was that the appoint- 
ment of the high officers of the Crown and of the 
sheriffs was now left in the hands of the king.' It 
was an omen of happy augury when the future 
monarch, who had recovered his kingdom by the sword, 
signalised his victory by granting of hb own free will 
a part at least of the boon which at one time he had 
striven to withhold from his people, 
^^1^ The first part of his work was done, and he was 

crusade. able, three years later, to carry his victorious arms 
to the assistance of the Christians in the Holy Land. 
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At the head of the nobility of England ' he performed chap. 

the duty which was still thought to be incumbent on ■ .J . 

a Christian king, which his father had so often un- '^ 
dertaken, but had never been able to fulfil. Five of Henrys 
years of almost undisturbed tranquillity remained for "*"■ 
Henry, and a sort of twilight happiness overspread 
the remainder of his long and troubled reign.* Free 
for a time from the restless elements which might 
have again disturbed the public peace, the nation 
waited quietly for the rule of one whom they had 
proved to be strong, and whom they believed to be 
good. When the old man sank at length into his 
grave, the sceptre passed, for the first time since the 
Conquest, without doubt or difficulty, into the hands 
of his successor. Twenty-five years of prosperity ^^■"^ 
and development at home, of honour and success theconiti- 
abroad, followed. Within thirty years after the """"" 
battle of Evesham there had grown up a younger 
generation, in whom the evil tendencies of feudalism 
were weaker, while the instincts of law and order 
and constitutional government were stronger, than in 
their fathers. The movement which crowned the 
edifice of our constitution does not present the same 
contrasts of light and shade which are so striking in 
the movements of 1215 and 1258, but it had a direct 
connection with those earlier efforts. The great Par- 
liament of 129s and the statutes of 1297 completed 
and confirmed that which the Great Charter had 
begun, and for which Simon de Montfort had died. 

' Tweniy-two bannerets and over a hundred knights are said to have 
gone with Edward on crusade. — Pearson, Hut. of ling. ii. 278. The 
Karl of Gloucester was to have gone but did not go. 

' The later difficulties between Edward and the Earl of Gloucester, 
and the riot at Norwich in 1372, were comparatively unimportant. 
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CHAP. It remains to trace briefly the subsequent events 

■ — . ' — ■ which led to the extinction, within two generations, ' i' 
g^j^"''* of the family of the great earl. The countess, after 
queni life her escape to France, did not neglect the interests of 
Couniessof ^cr family or of tliose who had been her husbands 
Leicrater- followers. In this she was supported, to some ex- 
tent at least, by her brother Richard, and by her 
nephew, Prince Edward, who presented to the chanc- 
ellor a list of his uncles adherents, drawn up by the 
countess, and recommended them to mercy.' She 
had other advocates, perhaps more hearty, in King 
Louis and in her sister-in-law, the Queen of England. 
It was probably through them that Henry, who no 
longer used the title of 'sister' in reference to the 
countess, so far relented as to allow her a pension of 
500/.,* and even to offer to receive her in England, 
and to promise that justice should be done her.' 
This pension was confirmed to her by Edward on 
his return from the east, while at the same time he 
showed her other signs of favour.' But she did not 
live to reap any of the advantages which a change of 
rulers might have conferred upon her. She had 
taken refuge on her first arrival in France in the 
Dominican Convent of Montargis, and after nine 
years, passed under the quiet care of the sisterhood, 

' Greens Primesiis it. 454. 

• Ji'pl. JM. Pal. SI Hen. Ill, quoted by I'auli. This wis probably 
the money which Ilenry had been accuistomed to pay her from the |>os- 
sessions of the Marsballs; see above, pp. 217 soq. Henry had already 
offered lo continue ihe paymenl ; see AW. Lit. /li/., 49 Hen. ill. quoted 
by Pauli. 

' Greens /V(*«c,v/«ii. 455. 

' Pauli. Simon Je Mont. 118. According to -^Hn. Dunst. 258, 
Edward restored to her the lands which belonged to her as widow of 
William Marehail. 
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she died at the age of sixty, apparently some time in chap. 
the year 1274.' ^li- 

lt would have been well for her children had they '^5-7" 
had so peaceful an end. Henry, the eldest son, fell lifc of """ 
with his father at Evesham. Simon and Guy. after c^e""^ 
their flight from England, stayed for a short time with Mornfon. 
their mother in France. Guy however soon tired of 
inactivity, and went southwards to take service under 
Charles of Anjou, then engaged in the acquisition of 
his kingdom of Sicily. His enei^y and military 
talents soon raised him to a high position in that 
quarter, and won him the hand of Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Count Aldobrandini Rosso dell'Anguil- 
lara' His elder brother followed him to Italy some- 
what later, after having stolen across to England and 
paid a furtive visit to the graves of his father and 
brother at Evesham.' The bitter thoughts that must 
have gnawed at his heart as he gazed upon their resting- 
places, and heard from the monks all the story of 
that terrible day, it is easy enough to conjecture. 
The sight of the fair lands which might once have 
been his but were now anothers, the destruction of 
all his hopes, the ruin of his family, the brutalities 
perpetrated on his fathers body, his own poverty 
and exile — all this may well have implanted in him a 
deeply-rooted yearning for revenge, which found vent 
in the terrible crime that followed. 

Henry of Almaine had accompanied his cousin Murder of 
Edward as far as Sicily, but when the latter set sail aJ^^)* 
for Syria, in the spring of 1271, he returned north- 

' Risk., Ckron. 87 ; Attn. DuHSl. 

' 'Magnus elfectus est in partibus iilis.' — Aitti. Dunsl. 259; c£ 
Pa'lli, Simon it Afant. 208. 

* £art. CoUim 146 ; the date of the visit seems unceitain. 
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wards to take command of Gascony, of which pro- 
-' vince he had been appointed seneschal * during Ed- 
wards absence. On his way he stopped at Viterbo. 
There he met Charles of Anjou and Philip III of 
France ;*^ and there too were his cousins, Simon and 
Guy de Montfort.^ Against Henry they had no 
peculiar grudge ; on the contrary, he and his father 
had been on more friendly terms with them than the 
rest of their kin. But considerations of this kind 
were powerless against the blind desire of vengeance. 
One of the hated family was at their mercy, and the 
sight of him roused their passions into fury. Watch- 
ing their opportunity, they fell upon him one morn- 
ing (March 1 3) in a church in the town.* Mass was 
over, and he had remained behind to pray alone, 
when the brothers entered with drawn swords and 
cries of' murderer' and 'traitor.' Henry rose from his 
knees and fled to the altar, but his enemies followed 
him and stabbed him as he clung to the holy place 
and cried in vain for mercy. They even dragged him 
to and fro in horrible mockery of the way in which 
their fathers body had been insulted at Evesham. 
Then they rode off and succeeded in making good 
their escape. 

The universal horror inspired by the deed® never- 

> T. Wykesy 239. 

* Dr. Pauli [Simon de Mont. 209) suggests that he was the bearer 
of some message to the cardinals, then engaged at Viterbo in the elec- 
tion of a Pope. 

* It is implied by T. Wyhes^ 241, that another brother, Amauri, 
was there too and was an abettor in the crime. 

* The authorities differ as to the name of the church. 

* Witness Hante, Inferno^ canto xii. 118, 
* Mostrocci \m* ombra dall' un canto sola, 

Dicendo : colui fesse in grembo a Dio 
Lo cor que in sul Tamigi ancor si cola.' 
quoted by Pauli. 
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theless produced for some time little results. The chap. 
efforts made to bring the murderers to justice were _?'5i:_ 
ineffectual, and caused a suspicion that Charles of "'' 
Anjou was concerned in their safety. The Church meniofihe 
interfered with a tardy excommunication of the '"""■'-'"'s- 
offenders, but nothing serious was done till Edwards 
return from the Holy Land. In the interval Simon 
had died,' but Guy and his father-in-law were brought 
to trial. The latter cleared himself. Guy was out- 
lawed, and, after submitting to the Pope, was im- 
prisoned for ten years. He was then released by 
Pope Martin IV, who needed his services as a soldier. 
Five years later he was captured by the Sicilians at 
sea, and thrown into a dungeon, whence he never 
emerged alive.* He left only daughters, of whom 
nothing seems to be known. 

What Amauri de Montfort had been doing Subsnquent 
during this time we are not told, but he appears to Amauri 
have returned to England as chaplain — for he was in i"?**, , , 

° '^ Ricliard de 

orders — to the Bishop of Chester about the time of Montfort. 
Edwards accession.* He must however have left the 
country again soon after, for he was captured with 
his sister, while accompanying her to Wales. Some 
years later he was set free, and passed into Italy, where 
he turned soldier and subsequently died.' What 
became of Richard de Montfort we do not know." 

The fate of Eleanor, Earl Simons only daughter, 
is better known. The old connexion between the 

I The place of his doalh is uncertain. 

' See /iiotni, and other aulhoritie^i quoted by Paiili, Simon dt 
Alaat. 334. 

■ Lib.dfAni. i<y. 159- 

' See Pauli, Siimti de Mmtt. aaS. 

' According to Ana. Dunsl. 359, he died in France. 
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CHj\P. two ramilies had doubtless brought about her be- 
trothal to Llewelj-n, Prince of Wales. For some 
time however the necessity of submission to England 
life of prevented LleweljTi from endangering peace by a 

MoDtfon. marriage which Edward was Ukelj- to oppose. When 
K'ar became imminent, and repeated summons to 
Court showed Llewelyn that the English king was 
intent on a more than formal homage, there was 
no longer anjthing to be gained by temporising, 
Eleanor was then called to add the strength of her 
name to the cause of Welch independence, but in 
passing over to Wales was captured in the Bristol 
Channel by ships which Edward had ordered to 
watch for her (12761. During the war that broke out 
immediately alter, Eleanor was placed in honourable 
confinement, but no sooner was it over than the 
generous conqueror granted the wishes of his late foe. 
and unth his own hand gave him his bride (October 
1278). Her wedded happiness was but ^ort-Hved, 
She died in childbirth in June 1282. before the »-ar. 
which the folly and treacher>- of Da^-id had renewed, 
had ended so disastrously for Wales. It was well for 
her that she was saved from the trouble to come, 
and of bo- Her little daughter n-as, when the war was over, 
brought to England with the children of her uncle 
David, and well cared for by order of the king. She 
n-as however not allowed to marrj-, but remained a 
nun in the convent of Sempringham till her death.' 
lo her perished the last known scion of the family 
of the great earl. Simon de Montfort. 

' ."ihc had a pension of twenty pounds a vear. Peter Ijmgtoft 
gives ihe date of ber deaih as occurrmg in June 1337. Cf. CotU. 
Flar. Wii- n. 226. Her name was Guendliana, thai U, GucnUian, or 
Gwendolen. 
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APPENDIX II. 



1.— MIRACLES OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 

The following are a few of the miracles, over two hundred 
in number, which are related to have been performed by 
Simon de Montfort after death. They are printed by Mr. 
Halliweil at the end of his edition of the ' Nanttio de duo- 
bus bellis apud Lewes et Evesham, &c.,' published for the 
Camden Society. These miracles are spoken of in the Dic- 
tum of Kenilwoith, when the Earl had been dead justa year, 
and are alluded to in several contemporary MSS., e.g. the 
Chronicle of Evesham and the Brute Chronicle, quoted by 
Mr. Halliweil on p. xxviii of his preface. The list of mira- 
cles was preceded in the MS. by an account of the battle of 
Evesham, now obliterated, antl was compiled by a monk of 
Evesham. 1 have thought that they might be found interest- 
ing as specimens of the superstition of the time, and have 
accordingly translated a few of them, as follows : 

I. The Countess of Gloucester had a palfrey that had 
been broken -winded for two years. In returning from E\ es- 
ham to Tewkesbury, the horse having drunk of the Earls 
Well ' and having had its head and face washed in the water, 

' The I-lirls Well, otherwise tailed Battle Well, or dc ^[onlforts 
Well, is a snwll sprinfi in the hollow of the hill where the hilile was 
fought. Il is said, in local tradilion, to have run witli blood after the 
fight. 
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recovered. ... Of this the Countess and all her com- 
pany are witnesses. 

2. A sick woman of Elmley sent her daughter to the 
Earls Well to fetch water. In returning she met the servants 
of the castle, who asked her what she had in the pitcher. 
She answered that it was new beer from Evesham, and they 
said, * Nay, but it is water from the Earls Well' But when 
they had drawn some forth, they found it as the girl had 
said, and so they let her go.* And when she came to the 
sick woman, it was again changed into water, and the sick 
woman having drunk thereof, was healed. 

3. It is to be remembered of the hand of Simon,^ that 
the bearer of it was journeying by a certain church, and, 
hearing the bell toll for mass, entered in and prayed ; and 
when the priest stood up to elevate the body of Christ, the 
hand moved and stood upright, and adored Jesus, as it was 
wcmt while yet alive. 

4. William, sumamed Child, had a son who was sick to 
death, at which William was sore grieved. By chance a cer- 
tain Friar Preacher, an old companion of his, came to him, 
and seeing his grief, asked him if he had ever been at enmity 
with Earl Simon. And he said, * Yes, for he deprived me of 
my goods.' And the other answered, *Ask pardon of the 
martyr, and thou shalt recover thy child.' Meanwhile the child 
died, and the father in great grief threw himself upon his 
bed and slept. And he saw in a dream Christ descend 
from heaven and touch him, saying, * Whatever thou askest 
in the name of my Earl, shall be given thee.' And he rose 
in haste and measured^ the boy, and he opened his eyes. 

• It was forbidden by the Dictum of Kenilworth to call Earl Simon 
a saint, or to spread reports of miracles done by him. The girl would 
therefore have been lia^-le to certain penalties for drawing water for the 
purpose of healing from the Earls Well. 

" This was the hand of Earl Simon that was cut off and sent to the 
wife of one of the royalists as a trophy. 

• The word is * mensuravit.' The custom was to bind round the 
head or other sick part of the body a piece of riband or cloth which 
had been steeped in the water of the Earls Well, or applied to his 
relics. 
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Of this Clement of London and the father of the dead boy 
are witnesses. 

5. Stephen Hulle and others, citizens of Hereford, relate 
a wonderful thing about Philip, chaplain of Brentley, who 
reviled the Earl, and said, ' If the Earl be a saint, as they 
say, may the devil break my neck, or some miracle happen 
before I come home.' And as he asked, so it came to pass. 
For in returning home he saw a hare, and pursuing it fell 
from his horse. . . . Of this the whole city of Herefonl 
bear witness. 



z.— SONGS IN HONOUR OF SIMON IJE MONTFORT. 

I have thought it best to collect in the shape of an 
appendix the more important notices of Earl Simon and 
Other interesting pieces in the popular songs of the time, 
instead of introducing them piecemeal in the notes. The 
extracts are mostly taken from the book of Political Songs, 
edited by Mr, Wright for the Camden Society. 

I. This extract (PoliL Songs, p. 60), is part of a song 
made during or shortly after the outbreak in the spring of 

Moul furcnt bons le$ barons ; 
Me$ t0U2 ne sai nomer lur noLii<:, 

Tant est grant la some ; 
Puree revenk al quens Simon, 
Pur dire^ntcrpretiaon, 

Coment hom le nome. 

11 est apele de Monfort, 
II est el mond et si est fort, 
Si ad giant dievalerie ; 



SwiOH de MontforL 

Z'&X ly quens lie I.eycestre, 



3. The following song is on the Battle of Lcn-es, 
especially at King Richard (PoliL Songs, p. 69). 

Sitteth alle slille and herkneth to mc : 

The Kyng of Alemaigne, bi mi leaute, 

Thritti ihouscnl pound askede h« 

For to make the pee^ in [he countree, 

Ant so he dude more. 

Richard, thah thou he ever iricbard, 

Trichen shalt thou never more. 

Richard of Alemaigne. whil that he was Icyng. 
He spende >1 is Iresour upon swyvyng ; 
Haveth he nout of Walingford o ferlyng ; 
Let him habbe, ase he brew, bale to drj-ng, 
Maugre Wyndesore. 
Richard, &c 

The Kyng of Alemaigne wende do ful wel. 
He saisede the mulne for a casiel, 
With hare sharpe swerdcs he grounde the siel. 
He wende that the sayles were mangonel. 
To heipe Wyndesore. 
Richard, &c 

The Kyng of Alemaigne gcderede ys host, 
Makede him a caste) of a mulne post, 
Wende with his prude ant is muchete bost, 
Brohte from Alemaigne mony sari gost. 
To store Wj-ndesore. 
Richard, &c 

By God, that is almuven ous, he dude muche ■^ynnc. 
That lette passen over see the Erl of Woiynne : 
He hath robbed Engelond, the mores, and the lenne. 
The gold, ant the selver, ant yboren hetmc 
For lore of Wyndesore. 
Richard, Src. 
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Sire Simond de Mountfort hath swore bi ys chyo, 
Hevede he nou Ihc Er! of Waryn, 
ShuMe he never more come to is yn, 
Ne with shelde pe with spere ne with other gyn. 
To help of Wyndesorc. 
Richard, &c 

Sire Simond de Mountfort hath swore bi ya cop, 
Hevede be nou here Sire Hue de Bigol, 
Al he shulde quile here twetfmoneth scot, 
Shulde he never more with his fot pot. 
To heipe Wyndesore. 
Richard, &c. 

Be the luef, lie the lohl. Sire Edward, 
Thou shall ride sporetess on thy lyard, 
Al the rjfhte way to Dovere wajd ; 
Shalt thou never more breke foreward, 
Ant that rewclh sore : 
Edwanl thou dudest ase a shreward, 

Forsoke Ihyn emes lore. 
Richard, thah thou be ever Irichard, 
Trichen shalt thou never more. 



3. The following extracts are from the great political 
poem written after the Battle of Lewes in defence of Simon 
de Montfort and of the principles of tlie baronial party. 
(Polit Songs, 7a seq.) 

Benedicat dominus Simon i de Monte- Forti, 
Suis nicbilominus natis et cohort!, 
Qui se magnioimiler exponentes morti 

Pugnaverunt fortiter, 

Sed hanc videns populi Deus agoniam, 
Dal in fine siculi novum Matathinm, 
Et cum suis hliis zelans zelum l^is. 
Nee cedil injuriis nee furori regis. 
Seductorem nominant Simoncm atque fallacem. 
Facte sed examinant probanlque veracem. 
w. 6s-8a 
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Comitis devotio sera deridetur, 
Cujus eras confp^ssio victrix ^nlielur. 
Lapis hie ab hoslibus diu reprobatas 
Fast est pariettbus duobus aptaius. 
Anglite divisio desoUtionis 
Fait in conlinto, sed djvisionis 
ARiiit prxsdio lapis angulaiis, 
Symonis religia sane singularis. 
Fides el fidelitas Symonis solius 
Fit pacis intc^tas Anglix lotiu!^. 

w. aS9-a68. 
Commodiiin si propriiun comitem movisset, 
Nee haberet atium zetum, nee quasitset, 
Toto suo studio refonnationi 

R^ni 

ad clitationeni 

Filioium lenderet, et communitatis 
Salutem n^ligeret, &c. 

"■ 325-333- 
Non sic venerabilis Simon de Monte-forti, 
Qui se Christo similis daC pro multis morti : 
Ysaac non niorilur eum sit prompttts mori ; 
Vervex morti traditur, Ysaac honori. 
Nee fraus nee fallacia comitem promovil, 
Sed divina gratia, qiue quos juvet novit. 

"-- 345-349- 
En radicem tangimus perturbationii. 
Rex cum auis votuit ila libet esse ; 

Regni cancellarium thesaurariiunqoe, 
Sunm ad arbitrium voiuit quemcunque 
Et consiliarios de quacunque genie, 
Et ministros vaiios se priecipienle, 
Non iDtromittentibns se de fiiclis r^is 
Anglic baronibus, vim habenle 1^^ 
Principis impeiio, et quod imperaret 
Suomet arbitrio singulos ligaiet. 

VY. 485-504- 

Baionum pars igitur jam pro se loqaatnr. 
Qiue pais in principio palam proteitatnr 
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Quod Iionori regio nic)iil machinalur ; 
Vel quirit cnntrarium, immo reformare 
Sludet slatum repum el magnificare ; 
Sicut si ab ho^tibu^ rtgnum vasUretur, 
Nan sine baron ibus tunc rerormaretur, 
Quibus hoc compctercl: atque conveniict. 



Regis adversaiii sunt hostes bellantes, 
Et conuliarii regi adulanles, 
Qui verbis fallacibus principem sedncunl, 
Linguisque duplicibus in errorem ducunt. 

vv. S33-S50- 
Nan omnis arctalia privat libertatem, 
Ncc omnis districlio lollit potestatem. 
Ad quid vull libera lex reges arctari ? 
Ne possint ad altera lege maculari. 
Et hxc coarctatio non est servilutit, 
Sed est ampliatio regiie virtutis. 

Omnium principium non potest peccare ; 
Non est impotenlia, sed summa polestas, 
Magna Dei gloria magnaque majeatas. 

Ei^o regi libeat omne quod est bonum, 
Sed malum non audeat : hoc est Dei donum. 
Qui tegem cuslodiunt ne peccel lemplalus, 
Ipsi r^ ^erviunt, quibus esse giatus 
Sit, quod ipsum liberant ne sit servus factus. 
vv. 667-691. 
Si princepts amaverit, debet reamari ; 
Si recle regnaverit, debet lionorari ; 
Si princeps erraveril, debet revocari, 
Ab hiis, quos gravaveril injuste, negari, 
Nisi velil corrigi ; si volt emendflri. 
Debet ab hiis erigi simul et juvari. 

vv. 7*9-734- 
t>i solus [rex] elegerit, facile falletur. 
Uiilis qui fuerit a quo nescietur. 
Igitur cnmmunitas regni consulatur, 
Et quid universitas senliat sciatur, 
Cui leges propria; maxime sunt nolle. 
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Nee cuncti provinciu; sic sunt idiotx, 
Quin sciant plus CLKleris regni sui mores, 
Quos relinquunt posteris hii qui sunt prioies. 



Ex hiis pntest cotligi quod ci 
Tangit quolea eligi a<I utililatem 
Kegni recte debeanC ; qui velint et sciant 
Et prodesse valeani, tales regis fiant' 
Et consiliarii et coadjutores. 

vv. 763-781. 

Nee libertas proprie debet nominarl, 

Qux penniltit inscie stultosdominari : 

Sed libertas finibus juris limitetur, 

Sprelisque limitibus error reputetur. 

Ergo legis ratio de suis subjectis, 

Suomet arbitrio quorum ( ? quocum) volunt vectis. 

Per hoc satis solvitur, satis inlirmatur. 

vv. 833-841. 

L^em quoquc dicimus regis dignitatem 
Regere 1 nam ctedimus esse legem lucem, 
Sine qua concludimus deviare ducem, 
Lex qua mundus r^luralque regoa mundi 
Ignea describitur ; quod sensus profiindi 
Continel myslertum : lucet, urit, calet. 

Ista lex sic loquitur, 'per me regnant r^es. 
Per me jus ostenditur hiis qui condunt l^es.' 

Dicitur volgatiter, ' ul rex vull, lex vadit :' 

Veritas vult aliter, nam lex stat, rex cadit. 

vv. S4S-S72. 

Ex pranlictis omnibus potent liquere. 
Quod regem (?) mognatibus incumbit videre 
Qua regni conveniant gubemationi, 
Et pacis expediani conservaiioni ; 
Et quod rex indigenas sibi lalerales 
Habeat, non advenas, neque speciales, 
Vel conaliarios vel regni majores. 
Qui supplantant alios atquebonos mores. 

vv, 951-958. 
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4. The following are extracts from a song (Polit. Songs, 
125), written immediately after the Battle of Evesham : 

Chaunter m'esloil, mon cuer le voil, en un dure Innea-e*- 
Tut en plorant fu&l fel le chaunt de nostre duz bironage. 
Que pur k pees, si loyni apres se lessercnl detrere, 
Lur cor trencher e demembrer, pout salver Kngletcrre. 
Ore est ocys la flurde pris, qe tiuni savoit de picre, 
Ly quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt emplorni la terre. 

Mes par sa mort le quens Montfort eomjuisl tu vietorie. 
Come le martyr de Caunlerbyr finist sa vie ; 
Ne voleit pas li bon Thomas qe perist seinte Eglise, 
Ly quens auxi se combati, e morust sauntz leyntise. 
Ore est ocys, &c. 

Sire Hue le fer, ly Despencer, tresnoble justice. 
Ore est a tort lyvre a mort, a trop male guise. 
Sire Henri, pur veir le dy, (iti le quens de Leyeestre, 
Autres assez, come vus orrez, parte quens de Gtoucestre. 
Ore est ocys, &c. 

Sire Simoun, ly prodhom, e sa compagnie, 

En joie vont en ciel amount, en paidurable vie. 

Mes Jhesu Crist, qe en croyz se mist, Dieu en prenge cure, 

Qe sunt remis, e detenm en prisone dure 
Ore est ocja la flur de pris, qetauni savoit de guere, 
Ly quens Montfoit, sa dure mort molt emplorra. ta len'e. 

5. The following is a fragment of an office in memory of 
Simon de Mondbrt, which concludes the MS. containing 
the account of his miracles, published with the Chronicle of 
Rishanger by Mr. Halliwell for the Camden Society. It may 
be compared with th; longer fragment in Appendix IV. 

Anno Domini M.cctx.v. octavo Symonis Montisfortis $ociorumque 
ejus, pridie nonas Augusli. 

Salve, Symon Montis-Fortis, 

Totius flos militix, 
Bnras pcenas passus mortis. 
Protector gentis Anglix. 
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Sunt de Sanctis inaudita^ 
Cunctis passib in hac vita, 

Quemquam passum talia ; 
Manus, i)edes amputari, 
Caput, corpus vulnerari, 

Abscidi virilia. 
Sis pro nobis intercessor 
Apud Deum, qui defensor 

In terris exterritas. 

Ora pro nobis, beate Sjrmon, ut digni efficiamus promissionibus 
Christi. 



3.— CHARACTER OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. 
* Erat signidem, &c.* Risk, cU BeHis, dr'c, 6. 7. 

He was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circum- 
spect ; in the use of arms and in experience of warfare, 
superior to all others of his time ; commendably endowed 
with knowledge of letters ; fond of hearing the offices of the 
church by day and night ; sparing of food and drink, as 
those who were about him saw with their own eyes ; in time 
of night watching more than he slept, as his more intimate 
friends have oft related. In the greatest difficulties which 
he went through while handling affairs of state, he was found 
trustworthy, notably in Gascony, whither he went by com- 
mand of the king, and there subdued to the Kings Majesty 
rebels beforetime unconquered, and sent them to England 
to his lord the King. He was moreover pleasant and witty 
in speech, and ever aimed at the reward of an admirable 
faith ; on account of which he did not fear to undergo death, 
as shall be told hereafter. His constancy all men, even his 
enemies, admired ; for wh«n others had sworn to observe 
the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them des- 
pised and rejected that to which they had sworn, he having 
once taken the oath, like an immoveable pillar, stood firm, 
and neither by threats, nor promises, nor gifts, nor flattery 
could he be moved to depart in any way with the other 
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magnates from tlie oath which he had taken to reform the 
state of the realm. He commended himself to the praytrs 
of the religious, and humbly, as with brotherly affection, He 
begged to be allied with them, in the pouring out of prayers 
to God for the state of the realm and the peace of the 
church ; and lie was constant in supplication that divine grace 
might keep him spotless from avarice and covetousness of 
earthly things, knowing for a surety that many in those days 
were encumbered by such vices, as the issue of things after- 
wards made clear. To the religious and other prelates of 
the church, commended by honesty of life, he showed all 
due reverence ; deserving to be called the perfect disciple ol 
a perfect master ; having been instructed in all good discip 
line, inasmuch as he clung with hearty affection to the 
blessed Robert, once Bishop of Lincoln, and gave his chU- 
dren to be brought up by him, and did many things by his 
wholesome advice. And the said bishop is related to have 
enjoined upon the Earl, for the remission of his sins, that 
he should take upon himself that cause for which he fought 
even unto death ; declaring that the peace of the English 
church could never be secured without the temporal sword, 
and constantly affirming that all who died in her and for her 
should receive the crown of martyrdom. It is related by 
trustworthy persons, that the bishop once placed his hands 
on the head of the Earls firstborn son, and said to him, ' My 
dearest son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day 
and by one hurt, for the cause of justice.' And of what 
sort was the life of the Bishop, the miracles, done by the ^ace 
of God at his tomb, sufficiently declare. And the Earl, like 
a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as the very metlicim; 
of his soul. 
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APPENDIX III. 

LIST OF THOSE WHO TOOK PART IN EVENTS OF IM- 
PORTANCE BETWEEN 1244 AND 1267. 

(The names are given in alphabetical order within their respective ranks. ) 



Parliamentary Committee, 1244. 
Prelates. 



Boni&ce, Abp. of Canterbury, 
William, Bp. of Winchester, 



Richard, E. of Cornwall, 
Simon, E. of Leicester, 



The Abbot of St. Edmunds, 
The Abbot of Ramsey, 



Robert, Bp. of Lincoln, 
Walter, Bp. of Worcester. 



Earls, 



Roger, E. of Norfolk, 
The Earl of Pembroke. 



Barons. 



John Balliol, 

Rich, of Montfichet. 



SIGNATURES TO THE LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE TO THE POPE, 

1246. 



Richard, E. of Cornwall, 
Earl of Derby, 
Richard, E. of Gloucester, 
Humfrey, E. of Hereford, 
Earl of Leicester, 



Earl of Norfolk,' 

Earl of Oxford, 

Earl of Winchester, 

Earl of Aumale, and others. 
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SIGNATURES TO THE LETTER OF GRIEVANCES TO THE KING, I258. 



Earl of Gloucester, 
Earl of Hereford, 
Earl of Leicester, 
Earl of Norfolk, 
Earl of Warwick, 
Count of Aumile, 



John of Alditheley, 
Hugh Bigod, 
John Fitz- Geoffrey, 
Peter de Montfort, 
Peter of Savoy. 



FIRST COMMITTEE OF TVVENTV-FOUR, I258. 

Royalist. 



Archbishop of Canterbury,* 
Aylmer, Bp. elect of Winchester, 
Fulk, Bishop of London, 
Abbot of Westminster, 
John of Darlington, 
John Mansel, 



Henry Wengham, 
John, Earl of Warenne, 
John, Earl of Warwick, 
Henry of Almaine, 
Guy of Lusignan, 
William of Valence. 



Baronial. 



Walter, Bishop of Worcester, 

Earl of Gloucester, 

Earl of Hereford, 

Earl of Leicester, 

Earl of Norfolk, 

William Bardulf, 



Hugh Bigod, 
Hugh Despenser, 
J. Fitz-GeofTrey, 
Richard de Gray, 
P. de Montfort. 
Roger Mortimer. 



ELECTORS OF THE COUNCIL OF FIFTEEN, 1 258. 

Royalist, 
John Mansel, | Earl of Warwick. 



Earl of Norfolk, 



Baronial. 

Hugh Bigotl. 



' The membership of the Archbishop of Canterbury is uncertain bu; 
most probable. The framers of the Lords* Report think that the Earl of 
Gloucester was elected on the kings side ; it is possible he was elected 
by both parties. See above, p. 193, note, and Stub1)s, Const. Hist. ii. 
75. 82. 
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Simon de Mofitfort. 

THE COUNCIL OF FIFTEEN, 1258. 
Royalist. 



Archbishop of Canterimry, 
John Mansd,* 
Earl of Warwick, 



Bishop of Worcester, 
Earl of Gloucester, 
Earl of Hereford, 
Earl of Leicester, 
Earl of Norfolk. 



J. of Aldiihelcy, 
r. of Savoy. 



Baronial. 



C'lnuil of Auniale, 
J. Kit/-(.jcofrrcy, 
R. (le (Jray, 
1*. (le Montfort, 
Roger Mortimer. 



REPRESE.NTATIVES OF TIIK COMMUNITY, 1258. 



Bishop of London, 
Earl of Winchester, 
Giles de Argentine, 
John Balliol, 
Philip Basset, 
Humfrey Bohun,* 



Hugh Dcspenser, 
John (Ic (iray, 
Thomas de Grcslcy, 
Rojjer de Monthaut, 
Roj^er dc Sumery, 
John de Verdun. 



COUNCIL OK TVVKNTY-FOUR TO TREAT oK All) FOR THE KING, I258. 



Bishop of l/)ndon, 
Bishop of Sarum, 
Bishop of Worcester, 
Earl of Gloucester, 
Earl of Hereford, 
Earl of I^icestcr, 
Earl of Norfolk, 
Earl of Oxford, 
Earl of Winchester, 
Count of Aumale, 
G. de Argentine, 
John Balliol, 



Philip Basset, 
Giles dc Knlinton, 
J. Kiiz- Geoffrey, 
J<.»hn de CJray, 
Thomas de Gresley, 
Fulk de Kenliston, 
John Kyriel, 
P. de Montfort, 
R. de Monthaut, 
Roger Mortimer, 
P. of Savoy, 
Roger de Sumery. 



» The framcrs of the Lonls' Report, on the authority of Fod. i. 378, 
writ dated 18 Oct. 1258, give the name of H. Despenser and the Llarl 
of Winchester instead of John Mansel and the Count of Aumale. I have 
given the list of the Fifteen according to the list in Stubbs, Const. Hist. 
ii. 82 : see above, p. 19$, note. 

* I have given the name of H. Boliun the younger instead of his 
father the Earl of Herefonl, as it seems hardly possible that the Earl 
should have been a member both of the Council and the Representative 
Bofly. Professor Stubbs however (1. c) gives the Earl as one of the 
latter. 
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LIST OF THOSE TO WHOM PARDON WAS OFFERED BY THE KING, 

I261. 



Earl of Leicester, 
Earl of Norfolk, 
Earl of Warenne, 
W. Bardulf, 
Hugh Despenser, 
J. Fitz-Alan, 



J. Fitz-John, 
H. of Hastings, 
Roger Mortimer, 
N. de Segrave, 
R. de Vipont. 



LIST OF THOSE WHO PROMISED TO SUBMIT TO LOUIS* ARBITRATION, 



1263. 

Royalist. 



Prince Edward, 
Earl of Hereford, 
Earl of Norfolk, 
Earl of Warenne, 
Henry of Almaine, 
William of Valence, 
J. of Alditheley, 
John Balliol, 
W. of Basingbam, 
Philip Basset, 
Hugh Bigod, 
R. de Brus, 
W. de Brus, 
R. de Clifford, 
H. 1' Estrange, 
J. Fitz-Alan, 



Bishop of London, 
Bishop of Worcester, 
Earl of I^icester, 
W. Bardulph, 
R. Basset (Sapcote), 
W. le Blond, 
H. Bohun (jun.) 
J. de Burgh, 
W. de Coleville, 
Hugh Despenser, 
J. Fitz-John, 
R. de Gray, 
H. of Hastings, 



R. Fitz-Peter, 
R. Foliot, 
A. of Geremuth, 
J. de Gray, 
W. de Latimer, 
R. de Leybum, 
P. Marmion, 
R. Mortimer, 
J. de Muscegros, 
R. de Nevile, 
H. de Percy, 
R. de Sumery, 
J. de Vaux, 
J. de Verdun, 
A. de la Zuche. 



I 



Baronial, 



G. de Lucy, 

W. Marshall, 

H. de Montfort, 

P. de Montfort, 

S. de Montfort (jun.), 

W. de Munchanesy, 

A. of Newburgh, 
R. de Ros, 

N. de Segrave, 
R. de Toney, 
J. deVescy, 
R. de Vipont, 

B. Wake. 



C C 



3S6 



Simon de Montfort. 



NAMES OF THOSE KNOWN TO HAVE TAKEN PART IN THE BARONS* 

WAR/ 1264. 



Prince Edward, 
Earl of Hereford, 
Earl of Warenne, 
Henry of Almaine, 
William of Valence, 
J. of Alditheley, 
D. de Barentin, 
Hugh Bigod, 



Gilbert, Earl of Gloucester, 

Earl of Leicester, 

H. of Basingbum, 

J. of Bracebridge, 

R. of Bruton, 

P. de Covel, 

J. of Craunford, 

A. Despenser, 
J. Despenser, 
H. Despenser, 

B. of Drayton, 
T. Estormy, 

J. r Estrange, 
W. of Eylesford, 
W. d»Eyville, 
R. Fitz-Walter, 



Royalist. 

R. de Clifford, 
J. de Gray, 
R. de Gray, 
J. Fitz-Alan, 
R. Mortimer, 
J. de Vaux, 
W. de la Zuche. 



Baronial. 



G. de Fumival, 
W. de Fumi>'al, 
H. of Hastings, 
R. de la Hide, 
P. de Montfort, 
P. de Montfort (jun.), 
R. de Montfort, 
S. de Montfort (jun.), 
H. de Montfort, 
G. de Montfort, 
H. of Penbregg, 
N. de Segrave, 
R. of Sutton, 
H. de Ty^'e, 
R. de Watervil, 
J. de Wiavil. 



CUSTODES PACIS APPOINTED BY THE BARONS, 1 264. 



Cx. dc Argentine, 

Jf. de Aur', (?) 

R. Basset (Drayton), 

R. Basset (Sapcote), 

W. de Beauchamp, 

W. de Bovil, 

J. de Burgh, 

O. de Dunant, 

G. of Ellesfend, 

H. Engaine. 

T. of Estleys, 

G. d'Escudemor, 

J. d'Eyville, 

J. Fitz-John, 



R. Fitz-Nigel, 
B. de Gowiz, 
W. Marshall, 
J. de Marevil, 
H. de Montfort, 
T. of Muleton, 
A. of Newmarket, 
J. de Plesseys, 
R. of Stradeley, 
R. de Toney, 
W. de Tracy, 
R. de Vernon, 
J. de St. Waleric. 



* This list must of course be very incomplete. Many more than ar* 
mentioned in the chronicles must have taken part. 
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NAMES OF LAY BARONS SUMMONED TO PARLIAMENT, JAN. I265. 



Earl of Derby, 
Earl of Gloucester, 
Earl of Leicester, 
Earl of Norfolk, 
Earl of Oxford, 
R. Basset (Drayton), 
R. Basset (Sapcote), 
R. Bertram, 
R. de Camoys, 
W. de Colville, 
Hugh Despenser, 
J. d'Eyville, 



J. Fitz-John, 

G. de Gaunt, 

H. of Hastings, 

G. de Lucy, 

W. Marmion, 

W. de Munchanesy, 

A. of Newmarket, 

R. de Ros, 

N. de Segrave, 

R. de St. John, 

J. deVescy. 



Summoned to receive Judgment, 



Earl of Warenne, 
William of Valence, 



John Balliol, 

P. deBrus, 

A. of Geremuth, 



Peter of Savoy, 
Hugh Bigod. 

Received safe-conduct. 

R. de Nevile, 

and ten others from the north. 



NAMES OF BARONS KNOWN TO HAVE FOUGHT AT EVESHAM. 

KUled 

W. de Maundeville, 



Earl of Leicester, 
R. Basset, 
J. de Beauchamp, 
Hugh Despenser, 



H. de Bohun (jun.), 
H. of Hastings, 
J. Fitr-John, 



H. de Montfort, 

P. de Montfort (sen. ) 



Wounded and taken. 



G. de Montfort, 

P. de Montfort (jun.), 

J. de Vescy. 



ARBITRATORS WHO DREW UP THE DICTUM OF KENILWORTH, 1 266. 

First elected. 



Bishop of Bath, 
Bishop of Exeter, 
Bishop of Worcester, 



Bishop of St Davids, 
Earl of Gloucester, 
Earl of Hereford, 



R. de Sumery, 
R. Waleran, 
A. de la Zuche. 



Appointed by the above. 
J. BaUiol, 



P. Basset, 

W. of Basingbum. 

CC 2 
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APPENDIX IV. 

PORTIONS OF AN OFFICE IN MEMORY OF SIMON DE 

MONTFORT. 

I have thought it worth while to add here an interesting 
fragment, not hitherto published, illustrative of the venera- 
tion in which Simon de Montfort was held after death. It 
consists of three hymns, and the special portions of a service, 
in which the memory of E^rl Simon was hallowed, by some 
part of the Church at least, as that of a mart}T. It seems 
that in this commemoration of him, and the setting apart of 
a day for that purpose, consisted that popular canonisation, 
which was forbidden by the Dictum of Kenilworth. I am 
indebted to the kindness of Mr. Bradshaw, of the University 
Library, Cambridge, for the copy of the MS. It was made 
from the last leaf but one of MS. Kk, 4, 20, in that Library, 
a volume which in the fourteenth century was in the 
Cathedral I^ibrary at Norwich. Mr. Bradshaw says : * The 
hand-)^T:iling is of the time of Edward I, or thereabouts. The 
three hymns are probably those used at First Vespers, at 
Matins, and at Lauds, and the Suffragtutn was probably 
the Commemoration at Lauds.' 



HYMN I. 



I. 



|[ Rumpc celos et descende 
capud ihesu marlirum, 

Signis sacris et ostende 
comitis martyrium ; 

Arma, scutum, comprehende 
contra aires hostium. 



2. 

Heu dolonim nos multonim 
torquet infor[tu]nium : 

Simon cesus cadit lesus 
anglie presidium, 

Comes fidus regni sidus, 
decus et flos militum. 
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Est iactura. nimia dura 
r^no et ecclesie : 

Simon foitis casuni mortis 
causa ra puppUce 

Sumit, cadit dum inuadit 
prelium perfidie. 

4- 
Juris salor exslirpator 

liiil iniustiriie, 
Efiugatoi et dampnator 

fraudis et inioiie, 
Pads dator et senutor 

plebis et ecclesie. 



Quis anglorum nunc r^nornnt 

tnetur prudencia ? 
Militaris expers pans 

premilur prestancia. 
Plebi cleri forma aed 

cedit sapiencia. 

6. 
Tu, qui pro salute mundi 

crucia presaus pertica. 
Da post casum putibuodi 

fati sit in gloria 
SimoD cell leiabuadi 

per etema secula. Amen. 



1. 

< Mater sjron iocundare, 
tantom decus dilalare : 
tibi uenit nouus dare 
noua maitjT gaudia. 



Comes symon thomam querit, 
causam thome simon gerit, 
et cum thoma falsas terit 
l^es per martyrium. 

3 

Thomas tytan orientis, 

simon sydus occidentis, 

uir uterque pie mentis 

pungnat pro iusticia. 



Presul thamas, ueritatem 
sefrjuans, dampnat praoiCatem, 
pungnans dedit libertatem 
qua ftoiet ecclesja. 



Israelis symon murus, 
plebi clero profiituros, 
pro utroque pui^naturus, 
dura passus prelia. 



Nunc uterque pugil fortis, 
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Simon de MofUfort. 



HYMN III. 



I. 



B Nequit stare sed roUre 
fortuna mutabilis, 
Per quam scita mors uel uita 
uenit admirabilis. 



2. 



£n iam primus sed nee ymus 

flos florem militie 
R^[nat modo ruit modo, 

pacem zelans anglie. 



Heu uir fortis montis fortis, 
corpus tuum morilur, 

Denudatur, mutilatur, 
per partes diuiditur. 



Amputatur capud, datur, 

mulieri mittitur. 
Non uilescit nee sordescit, 

baptiste coniungitur. 

5. 

Set mens fortis bora mortis 

t morte percutitur :* 
Sullimatur, coronatur, 

in celis recipitur. 

6. 

Hoc monstrauit, hoc probauit 
sol priuatus lumine, 

Terre motus, orbis totus 
tunc percussus fulmine. 



7. 
Die martis marce martis 

transit in uigilia. 
Per amici dominici 

cum sua milicia. 

8. 
Deridebat et pedebat 

scutifer ignobilis, 
Male sonans quasi plorans 

necem plangens comitis. 

9. 
Laus sit deo nil ab eo 

post exisse dicitur : 
Tumens uentre gemens mente 

derisor confunditur. 

10. 

Symon ergo mortis ergo 
fac ne nos concuciat, 

Te tutore te ductore 
christus nos suscipiat. 

XX. 

Adhuc rota precor tota 

prosteme maliuolos. 
Quos leuasti que prostrasti 

quam plures beniuolos. 

12. 

Nonne uides ? non est fides 

in tota prouincia, 
Jura iacent, leges tacent, 

mutescit ecclesia. 



1:' 



* The word *non* is here omitted in the MS. 
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Violatur, spoliatut, 




Confiindantur, prostemanlur 


nee ligat sentencia. 




perpetranies talia. 


Quis quid lari quot in n 






nunc iiunt facinora. 




tot commissa crimina. 


14- 




16. 




necantur 


Ul hoc fiat et sic fiat 


spirilus el corpora ; 




amen dicant omnia. 


CapiuDtur, lapionlur 







\Antipk(ma:\ 

O decus milicie 

gentium anglonim, 
Comes Leicestrie, 

<] extra oppressorum, 

ius (enes celonun : 

[josce nobis miseris 

uilam beatorum. 



[ Vers:\ 



[Orat/o.] 

DEUS, qui bealum symonem mattyrem tuum uirtule constancie in 
ogone suo communisti, qaique illi ad renouandum britannie 
regnum milites incljtos associasti, tribue nos eius precibus adiuuaii qui 
cetebti mutyrio mi 



Explicit 

Vita Simonis de Monteforti 

Comitis Leicesirice 



INDEX. 



Africa, lands in. <)owry of Earl of 
Castile, 115: negoliations about, 

Agenint, claimed by Heniy III, 

317- 

AtgutblaK^he. Peter iP, Bishop of 
Hereford, financial trick of. III ; 
attack on, 344 : seized by the 

Albigenses, crusade against, 36. 

Akesler, Edward passes by, 338. 

Aldobrandini Rosio, Count, father- 
in-law to G. de Montfon, 365, 
367. 

AUxatukr in. Pope, bis policy 
towards England, l$l. 

Alexander IV, Pope, follows policy 
of Innocent IV, 114 ; at warwith 
Manfred, 116 : presses the Sicilian 
scheme, 118: sides with Heoiy 
III, 131 : threatens an interdict, 
Z06 : writes on patronage, 224 : 
absolves Menry III, 330. 

Al/mise, Count of Poitou, 55. 

Aliens, in Magna Carta, 62 ; royal 
liberality to, 6s. 81 : influence of, 
I j6 : e;(pulsion of, demanded, 
109, 191 : regulations touching, 
205 : haired of, 20S : expelled, 
240 : admitted, 260 ; imponance 
of question, 262. 

Almaitie, Henry of, one of the 24, 
1258, 193; High Steward /to /<-«. 
226 : at Oiiford, 245 : imprisoned 
by royalists, 24S : leaves S. de 



ARB 

Montfort, 251 ; sides with the 
king, 256 : hostage, 281, 283 : 
released, 313, but kept with S. 
de Montfort, 318 : rewarded, 
349 : defeats the Earl of Derby, 
353- mediates, 3G1 : munlered, 
366. 

Allan, A. Gurdun captured at. 353. 

Amauri, family of, see lamily of 
Montfort. 

Amieiu, Mise of, motives of, =58 : 
summary of, 260 : results of, iiSi. 

Amnesty, in Mise of Amiens, z6o : 
in 1265, 327: in 1266, 356. 

Anjou, ceded to France, 220. 

Anjrai, Charia of, Sicily offered to, 
25S: an arbitrator, 365 : connectiott 
of, with G. de Montfort, 365, 
367. 

Anielm, influence and policy 01, 
ISO. 

A/'ulia, kingdom of, see Sicily. 

Aragon, opposes S. de Montfort, 
57: intiigues in Gascony, 87, 
104 : marriage of Beatrice with 
heir of, 105 : constitution of, 
310. 

Arhilration, between Henry III 
and S. de Montfort, 229, 233 ; 
on the Provisions, 234, 250, 255: 
in the Mise of Lewes, 282 : court 
of, appointed, 311; between S. 
de Montfort :md the Earl of 
Gloucester, 330 : at Kenilworth, 
355- 



Simon de Monifort. 



1S6. 

Assise of Clarendon and Wood- 

Audif)- (ot AMilheUyX Joka of, one 
of the 15, 1258, 195: sides »-ilh 
Icing. 256. 

AtimMi (or Alhcmarli). Ear] of, one 
of the 15, 135S, 195. 

Axcholme, occupied by S. de Mont- 
fort the younger, 3$ i . 



Bachdorhfod, protest of the, 213; 

cniisnchised, 194 : meaning and 

derivation of (he word, 300 ; of 

London, 301. 
Bacon, Robert, 60 : Ragfr, 165. 
Baldwin (Brat-di-fir), 31 : B. 

Emperor of Conslanlinople, 82, 

243- 



Baroni, Ihf (priHtipIn e/), under 
Nonnan kings, 8 : opposed to 
Rome, 28, 78, 204 : not allied with 
elerg>-, 29, 176 1 allied wilh 
cle^. -73. 78, no: resist taxa- 
tion, 1232, 59; 1242,67; 1244, 
73; "48.83; I2S3. no; gene- 
rally, 156: interfere in foreign 
Affaiis, 55 : refiise lo meet at Ox- 
ford, 60 ; in the Tower, 227 ; at 
Windsor, 234 ; grievances of, 
155 : demand shore in taxation, 
&c., 156 ; ingovemmcnt, 159 ; in 
appointment of high oflicers, 160 : 
pirliamenlary ideas of, 164 : 
principles of, 179: disunion of, 
209, 321. 

Barons (elasscs of), distinguished, 
9. 155. 156. 167, 211, 301 : 
of Latia'on and Ciiijiii Ports, 9, 
171, 302: of Ihe Martha, see 
Marchers : the greater, selfish 



policy of, 155 : lose by Provisions 
of Oxford, 196 ; protest of knight - 
hooil against, 213: Iht smaller, 
growth in power of, 156; griev- 
ances of, 167 ; negleet«I in Pro- 
visions of Oxford, 198 1 lack of 
power of, 211 ; enfranchised, 
294 ; representation of, 39S, 
300. 

Barons, thi (n-ents eontuctcd witk^, 
support R. of Cornwall, 27 : 
oppose S. de Montfort, 44 : sup- 
port S. de Montfort, 1252, too : 
put forward their demands;, 1258, 
189: present list of grievances, 
191 : oath of, 192 : march on 
Winchester, 202 ; return lo Lon- 
don, 203 : settle foreign affairs, 
204 : proceed with reform, 205 : 
their energy, 206 : and violence, 
20S : support S. dc Montfort 
against the Earl of Gloucester, 
216 ; decrease in power of, 220 : 
summon a Parliament, 1260, 224: 
reaction against, 2zS : resist the 
king, 1261, 231 : arbitration 
between king and, 233 : sum- 
moned to Kingston, 236 : follow 
S. de Monifort alone, 1263, 240: 
meet al Oxford, 245 : march on 
Dover, 247 : demands of, 248 : 
power of, 250 : party of, 25s : 
reject Mise of Amiens, 261 : 
allieil with Welch, 263 ; meet at 
Bracklcy, 265 1 at Northampton, 
267 : at Lewes, 271-27S : at 
Evesham, 342 : for later events, 
see Disinherited. 

Basset, /"ii/i/, on council, 1259,222: 
justiciar, 230 : letLerof Henry to, 
240 ; deposed, 250. 

Bastrl, Ralph, partisan of S. de 
Montfort, 256 : killed at Eves- 
Jian". 343' 

Beam, Gaston of, rebeN, 87 ; fub- 
dued, 88 : sent lo England, 8g ; 
pardoned, 90 : renews ilislurb- 
ance, 96 ; deserts the English, 
104 : excommunicated, 106. 



BEA 

Btalriei, marriajje of, proposed, 105, 
celebrated, 3z6. 

Beaamoyil, Amiiia dt, heiress of 
Leicester, 34. 

Bet, Abbot of, an arbitrator, 313. 

Btckit, Thomas, comparison be- 
tween S. Je Montfort and, 130 ; 
policy of, iji, 

Btngeworth, suburb of Evesham, 

338. 

Biged, ^u^A,ambas»adortoFraTice, 
izi, i90:oneof the 24,125s, 193: 
elector of council, 194 ; justiciar, 
zoo ; hatred of, zoS : activity of, 
209 1 on council, IZ59, ziz : 
resigns justiciarehip, 227 : yields 
Dover but not Scarborough, 230, 
231: leaves London, 254: sides 
with Henry, 256 : summoned to 
Parliament, 1265, 324: lands at 
Pembroke, 329. 

Bignd, Roger, see Norfolk, Earl of. 

Bigorre, Guy, Count of, 39 : castle 
and lands of, granted to S. de 
Montfort, 127. 

Bishops, the, yield to Pope, 76 ; 
policy of, 79, 139 ; supported by 
Innocent IV, 140 : oppose the 
king, 141; give bail for H. of 
Aim., 313: summoned by the 
legate, 314 : mediate between S. 
de Montfort and the Earl of Glou- 
cester, 325 : resist Pope, 326 : 
several suspended, 352. 

Biatuhf, Queen of France, 40. 

Bsfam, Hiimfrcy, the ekier, sec 
Hereford, Earl of. 

Behun, Humfrey, the younger, par- 
tisan of S. de Montfort, 256 : 
goes to Amiens, 260 : taken at 
Evesham, 343. 

Bm-deaux, Henry III at, $7, lo5 '■ 
IS of, submit to S. de Mont- 



fort, 



99: 



. . . suppor . _ 

Abp. of, mediator and arbitrator, 
96, lOI. 
Borough, distinction between county 
and, 297, 307 : rcjiresfntation of, 
304, 306, 30S. 
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Boelognt, the Lusignans land at, 
203 : Henry and Louis meet at, 
252 ; ambassadors sent to, 313. 

Bracklty, the barons meet at, 265. 

Breauti, Falka de, rebellion of, 

Bndgnorik, occupied by Edward, 

332- 
Bristol, Edward at, 1 263, 245 : 

Edward tries 10 seiie, 249 : hekl 

by S. de Montfort, 314 : refuses 

to yield to S. de Montfort, 331. 
Bristol Channel, S. .de Montfort 

defeated in, 333 : El. de Monl- 

fort taken in, 368. 
Brittany, Dukes of, 38. 
Burgh, Hubert de, justiciar, 35 : 

impolicy of, 26 : olfends Henry, 

28 : dismissed, 30 : iu:cused, 49 : 

liberated, 61 
Burton, letter to monks of, 207. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Parliament at, 

358- 



Cambridge, Henry III at, 358, 360. 

Canlerbury, monks of, 27 : meeting 
of Henry IH and queen at, 3501 
Abp. of, see Becket, ic. 

Canlilufe, Wo/Zir oS-, see Worcester, 
Bishop of. 

Carta, Magna, enactments of, as to 
National Council, 10, t2, 14 : 
general account of, 15-24 : of 
1216, 1217, i; : of 1225, 1 
endangered, 26 : return to, ; 
117, 156 : improved on, 64 ; 
ecclesiastical rights, 151 : <. 
poinlment of hi^ officers, 160 : 
disnnissal of foreigners, 62 : 
lated, I ' ' ■ - 



'253. 



1258, 



1261, 



237 ; 1264. 260, 

326; I26D, 356; 1297, 363. 
Castile, Eleanor of, see Eleaix 

King of, 1 19, 204. 
Chaneettor, want of a, 70, 161 : 

demand for appointment of, by 

Parliament, 71, S3, 84, 113, 160, 
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200 : to be appointed by king, 
360: Ralph, bishop or Chiches- 
ter, 64 : W, dc Merton, 130 ; N. 
de Ely, 350 : of Oiford Univer- 
sity, 175. 

Charter of William I. S : of Henry 
I, 5, 6, 16, iS, 31 : of Forests, 
17, al, «6. 

Clusttr, army to meet at, iSS : R. 
Kenare at, 315 : ceded to S. de 
MoDtfbrt, 319. 

Chater, RamUf, Earl of, head of 
opposition, 25, 28, 39 : death of, 
30 ; holds the I^icester estates, 
37' 

CheUerfiild, R. Ferrars defeated at, 
353- 

Chichesier, Ralph, Bishop of, Chan- 
cellor, 64, (6i : Sifphen, Bishop 
of, pajtisan of S. de Montfort, 
311, 3». 3*4- 

Charck, tht English, popularity of, 
3, 80, 134 ; principles of, 3, 13, 
"33. '47i 14a -■ legislation con- 
cerning, under William I, 5 ; 
Henry I, 7 ; John, 17, 20, i;i ; 
Henry HI, IJ4, 198, 300; S.de 
Montfort, 286 : rights and griev- 
ances of, 17, 20, 149. "51-154: 
theories about, 14S, 15J : consti- 
tutional position of, 150, 154: 
changing atiitude of, 134, 13(1, 
147, 314 ■■ disunion in, 140, 144, 
146 : assemblies of, 109, 167, 306, 
309- 

Cinqiie Ports, barons of, 9, 78, 1 73, 
24s ; rights of, 17 ; duties of, 69 : 
grievances of, 1 72 : side with R. 
dc Montfort, 1258, 131, 16S, 
102 ; 1261, 236 ; 1264, 261,170, 
308, 312 ; violence of, 317 : re- 
presentation of, 30S, 

Ciitcreians, exemptions of the, So. 

Chines, near Worcester, 338. 

Clnr.; Hichari and Gilbert de, Ste 
(iloucester. Earl of ; TTumas de, 
330. 



COR 

Ckrp/, (he, in National Council, 9 
alienated from laity, 39, 6), 1 76 
allied with laily, 72, 69, 7'8. 131. 
1S7, 313: oppose S. de Mont 
fort, 44, and P. des Roches, 61 
resist taxation, 59, 118, 359 
remonstrances of, 66, 68 : voK 
iHies, III, 120, 312: neglected, 
199, 211 : represented, 306. 

Clifford, H. de, royalist baroo, 
330- ,, , 

ClunitK, monastery, it P.orthamp' 
(on, 267 : priory at Lewes, 274 

COTfu^pr altered, 81. 

Committet of 25, in 1315, 21 ; o 
"37, 65, IS9 ; of 1244, &9. 161 
of 24, 1258, 189, 190, 193, 194 
of aid, 125S, 197 J of I2()4, 2S6 
of (366, 3SS. 

Commuiiitas, (he, appeal to, tS, 
■81 : meaning of word, 183, 
299 ; represented, 1358, 195 
1364, 389, 39(, 305 : consulLe; 
by the barons, 1358, 398. 

Conrad, son of Frederick II, 53, 

CnBirt7»ihonJofClareiidon, 11, 

Cons imported, 1S6, 309. 

CoTHwall, Richard, Earl of, injured 
by Henry III. 37 : opposed, anc 
reconciled to ^. de Montfort, 42, 
44, 45 : married, 43 : on crusade, 
52, 54 ; goes to France, 55 
lukewarmness of, 65 : attitude of^ 
in 1244, 701 in 1246, 78 : takei 
tbe Mint, 81 : importance of, 83 
supports 5. de Montfort, ^ 
r<^ent, 105 : in Gascony, 106 
refuses Sicily, 114 ; King of the 
Romans, 1 1 5, 1 1 9 : opposes Sici- 
lian scheme, 117: swears to the 
Provisions, 207 ; mediates, (260^ 
226; (o Germany, 227 : arbilratoTi 
234, 237 : at Oxford, (263, 245 : 
mediates, 247, 249 ; at Northamp- 
ton, (264, 367 : at Lewes, 272, 
380 ; properly of, destroyed, 
268: estates of, kept bj' S. de 
Montfort, 318: ransoms himself, 
327; released, 351: media(es, 



cou 

1267, 361 : supports the Countess 
of Leicester, 364. 

Cimacil, National, under Norman 
kings, 3-E : under Angevinking^ 
II, 12; in Magna Carta, 19: 
number, &c., of members of, 59, 
193, ^7 - places of meeting of, 
164 : not representative, 167. 

Council, of 1232, 59 : of 1IJ4, 61 : 
of Merton, 1*36, 63; of 1237, 
64, 104 : of 1242, SS, 66: cJ 
IZ44, 69 : of Lyons, 1245, 74, 
76 : of Oiford. iiaa, 153 : for 
later years, see Parliament : of 
15. 1258. "94. "95- "98, 214: of 
regency, 1159. 212 ; of 9, 1264, 
2S8, 316. 

Ceunly, distinction of borough and, 
297, 307 : representation of, 30Z, 
30s. 306. 309. 

Creyden, Henry III at, 255. 

Crusailr, Albigensian, 36, 135 : in 
Palestine, 1241, 52 ; used as pie- 
text by the Pope, 105, loE, 1 14 ; 
by S, lie Montfort, 235 : against 
Frederick II, 118, 137, I47. 

Curia, of Rome, exactions of, 18, 
79. 149. 243 : venality of, 45, 49, 
14S, 149, 



Darlington, John of, one of the 14, 

1258. '93- 

Dai'id, brother of Llewelyn, 368. 

Dean, Forest of, Earl of Gloucester 
in, 330. 

Derby, Roberl, E^rt of, seizes castles, 
1263, 251 : lands of, ravaged, 
264, 270 ; at Chester, 1264, 315 : 
imprisoned, 324 ; defeated at 
Chesterfield, 353 : pays seven 
years' income, 356. 

Desptiiser, Hugh, one of the 24, 
1258, 194 : justiciar, 227 ' 
deposed, 230 ; reinstated, 250 ; 
sides with ^. de Moatfurt, 1263, 
256 : at head of Londoners, 268 : 
an arbitrator, 312 : death of, 343. 

Disinherited, tlie, 349 : in Axe- 
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holme, 351 : at Chesteffield, 
353 ! terms offered to, 356 : at 
I^'yi 358-3S0: submit, 361. 

Donusday survey, 8. 

DOmiaicans oppose .S. de Montfort, 
46 : subserviency to Pope, 80, 
137: position of, 13S: convent 
of, at Oxford, 192 : at Montargis, 
364. 

Doivr, bull seized at, 76, 314 : 
Henry HI lands at, 1254, 107; 
1262, 241 : importance of, 173, 
330: treasure seized at, 1258, 
203 : oircupied by Henry, 230 : 
barons of, 245 : S. de Monlfort 
at, 1263, 247 : ceded to ,S. de 
Montfort, 249 ; attempt of king 
on, 1263,254; 1264,271 : reduced 
by Edward, 350. 

Duiislaplt, H. Bigod at, 209 : tour- 
nament at, 323. 



Earls, as distinct from barons, 9. 

Edmund, son of Henry III, Sicily 
offered to, 114, 116, izo : pro- 
posed marriage of, 122 irewarued, 

348. 

Edmund, son of Richard of Corn- 
wall, 351 

Edward, Confessor, laws of, con- 
firmed, 5, 16: relics of, 189. 

Edxmrd, son of Heniy III, birth Bf, 
47 : receives Gascony, loa ; mar- 
riage of, 105, 112: gives way, 
1258, 1S9 : resists the Provisions, 
192, 205 : swears to them, 201 ; 
appeal of knighthood to, 213; 
doubtful attitude of, 224, 225 : in 
Gascony, 226 : character, ibid. : 
in Part, 240 ; on Welch border, 
1263, 244, 245 ; plunders the 
Temple, 247 ; seized by S. de 
Montfort, 249 ; submits again, 
250 : centre of royalists, 251 : 
holds Windsor, 253 ; makes 
attempt on I>over, 254, and 
London, 255 : at Gloucester, 
and Oxfonl, 1264, 264 : U North- 
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ampton, 267; Rochester, 270 ; 
Lewes, 271-281 : hostage, 283 : 
at Wallingford and Kenilworth, 
315 : cedes castles to S. de Mont- 
fort, 319 : compared to a leopard, 
320 : swears to the Ordination, 
327 : at Hereford, &c., 328 : 
escapes, 330 : meets the Earl of 
Gloucester, 331 : takes towns, 
332 : defeats S. de Montfort at 
Newport, 333 : and his son at 
Kenilworth, 335 : at Evesham, 
338-343 : receives compensation, 
348 : reduces Dover, 350 : and 
Axeholme, 351 : captures A. 
Gurdun, 353 : besieges Kenil- 
worth, 354 : in the north, 359 : 
marches on London, 360 : re- 
duces the Isle of Ely, 361 : on 
crusade, 362 : completes the 
constitution, 363 : supports his 
aunt, 364 : in Italy, 367. 

Egrenwnt^ Bertram of, 88, 90, 
loi. 

Eleanor^ of Castile, marriage of, 
105, 112. 

Eifanor^oi Provence, marriage of, 42, 
62 : to France, 55 : regent, 105 : 
illness of, 124 : impopularity of, 
249 : in France, 1263, 253 : in- 
fluence of, 161 : assembles an 
army, 311 : returns, 350: sup- 
ports her sister-in-law, 364. 

Eleanor^ Countess of Leicester, 
takes the veil, 43 : marriage of, 
44 : bears her first son, 46 : to 
France, 48 : bears her second 
son, 52 : at Kenilworth, 85 : to 
Gascony, 92 : visits Adam Marsh, 
102 : influence of, over Henry 
III, 103 : claims of, 217, 218, 
229, 233 : to France, 1259, 219 : 
returns, 223 ; Warden of Dover, 
329 : at Dover, 331 : to France, 
1265, 350 : subsequent life of, 
.^64. 

Election^ form of, kept up, 6 : in 
county court, 302. 

Electors^ in 1258, 194: in 1264, 



FRA 

288, 310 : of members' of Parlia- 
ment, 302, 303. 

Ely'y Isle of, Disinherited in, 358, 
360, 361. 

Ely^ Bishop of, insulted by Henry 
III, no : Nicholas de. Chancel- 
lor, 250. 

English, not to l)e distinguished 
from French-bom, 2 : language 
used, 202. 

Epemon, position, &c., of, 31. 

Escheat, tenants by, 301. 

Evesham, position of, 336, 337 : 
battle of, 338-343 : results of 
battle of, 347 : visit of S. de 
Montfort, the younger, to, 365. 

Evretdx, position, &c., of, 32 : in 
possession of Montfort family, 

33» 34. 

Exchequer, recruited from the baron- 
age, 4 : baronb of, 1258, 201. 

Eyi'ille, John ^,one of Disinherited, 
353 : occupies the Isle of Ely, 
358 : joins the Earl of Gloucester, 
360 : pardoned, 361. 



Famine, in 1257-59, 186, 209 : in 
1260--61, 228. 

Farttham, castle of, held by A. 
Gurdun, 353. 

Ferrars, Robert, see Derby, Earl of. 

Feudalism, under Norman kings, I, 
17 : in Magna Carta, 23. 

FitZ' Geoffrey, John, one of the 24, 
1258, 193. 

FitZ'Osbert, rising of, 13. 

Fitz-Pamell, Robert, Earl of Lei- 
cester, 34. 

Fitz-Warin^ Fulk, expels Martin, 

76. 

Flanders, mercenaries of, 92 : army 

of invasion in, 312. 
Fletching, near Lewes, 271, 274- 
Forests, royal tenure of, 6 : legisla- 
tion, 17 : charter of, 155. 
Fos, Rocelin de, commissioner, 95, 
France, expedition to, 1230, 28 ; 
1242, 55 : effect of wars with, 30, 



59, 184: truce with, 88, 116, 
121 : emlKL'sy (o, 1158, 190 ; 
peace u'ith, negotiatcti, 304, 212, 
213 ; negolintions wilh, inter- 
niptcd, 316, 217: peace with, 
cimcluileil, a<9, iia. 

Franciscans, the, subservient to 
Pope, 80, 137: position of, I38 : 
influence of, at Oxford, 175 : 
convent of, at Lewes, 281. 

Frtderick If, Emperor, e^communi- 
cated, 27; meets S. ile Monlfort, 
45: quarrel wilh Rome, 4S. 135 : 
Icllor from nobles of Jerusalem to, 

53 :en1ettain; Richard of Cornwall, 

54 : influence of, over Henry III, 
82, 184: chamcter of, 136, 137. 

FrefboliUrs, not represented, 10, 
23 : grievances of, 167 : increase 

Frottsac, Count of, 90. 



CiUfoiy rt^ined, 25; S,dc Monlfort 
lieulenanl of, 87 : condition of, 
88, 89: delcjjalfs from, 97 ; fresh 
outbreak in, 119; sclllcmenl of 
dilBcullies touching, 220 : H. of 
Almaine seneschal of, 366. 

Cioffny, Archbishop oi Votk, resists 
taxation, 13. 

Germany, Emperor of, see Frederick 
II, Richard of Cornwall; com 
imported from, 1S6, 

GiffiirJ, Ji^hn, partisan of S. dc 
Monlfort, 325. 

CloiKesttr, importance of, 263 : 
taken by Inward, 1264, 264; 
1265, 322: S. de Montlort ax, 
1265. 329. 

CImiteshT, William, Earl of, 34 : 
Kiehard, Earl of, suj)iv)rls S. de 
Monlfoit,98: insulted, 187: one of 
the 24, I2j8, 193, 194; |H)isoned, 
203 ! leader of national parly, 
311 : quarrelswithS.de Monlfort, 
216, 225: summons knights to 
FarliamenI, 233: joins ibe king. 
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234 : exhortation to, 23S : death 
of, 239. 
Ghuceslcr, Gilbert, Earl of, follows S. 
deMontforl, 240; at Oxford, 1263, 
245 ; at I^wes, 271-281 : an 
elector, 1264, 311 : quarrels with 
S. de Montfort, 323, 324, 325 ; 
joins the Marchers, 328 : attempts 
to rescue Henry, 330: meets 
Edward, 331 : at Evesham, 339- 
343: rewardeil, 349: at Kenil- 
worth, 355: revolts, 359: occupes 
London, 360: pardoned, 361. 

Grand, Riihani Ic, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 27, 28. 

Gray, Ridard dc, one of the 24, 
1258, 193: sides withS.de Mont- 
fort, 254, 256: taken at Kenil- 
worth, 336. 

Gregory IX, Pope, excommunicates 
Frederick II, 27, 136: demands a 
tenth, 28: favours S. de Montfort, 
46; policy towards Henry III, 
60, 145 : towards England, 134. 

Grvsseltste, Robert, Bishop of Lin- 
coln, friend of S. de Monlfort, 50, 
85, 93t 106 : relations of, with 
Oxford, 66, 175 ; wilh the Pope, 
66, 76, 139, 142 : resists taxation, 
71, 109: palron of the Friars, 
138 ; views of, on Church 
and State; 141, 152, 154; on 
episco]>al riglils, 139, 140 ; on 
papacy and empire, 142 : policy 
and cnoracter of, 141 ; common 
opinion of, 144. 

Gualo, Cardinal, in England, 24, 25. 

Gueneiliaita, grandchild nf S. de 
Montfort, 368. 

Guide, Cardinal -Legale, an arbitra- 
tor, 282 : rejects arbitiation, 313; 
excommunicates 5. dc Montfort, 
314: made Pope, Had. 

Guildford, S. de Monlfort at, 247. 

Gurtiun, Adam, taken by Edward, 
353- 
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de Montfoit, 277; 

Evesham, 343 : leader of Ih« 

D[sinherited, 360. 

Henry I, feudalism under, 19 : 
charter of, 5-7, 16 : coronation 
of, 6. 

Henry Jl, rule* by law, i, 1: con- 
slitution under, 10-14: system 
of, 17, 83. 84, 160: policy of, 
151 : palron of the towns, 174 ; 
iiSuence of, 184; uses representa- 
tion, 297. 

Hemry III, early years of, 24-30; 
gratitude, of, to Pope, 25 : of 
age, 26: weakness of, 27: quarrels 
with H. de Burgh, 28 : to France, 
1331, 29: dismisses H. de Burgh, 
30 ; receives S. de Montfon well, 
40: quarrels with Ear! of Pem^ 
broke, 43: allows marriageofS.de 
Monlfort,43 - li^^rrels with S. de 
Montfoit, 47-50: connection with 
Frederick II, 48: reconciled to B. 
de Montfort, 52; to France, 1242, 
55-58; ateolved from oath (o 
bfamia Carta, 60: distnisses P. des 
Roches, 61 : marriage, 6z : em- 
barrassments, 63 ; unconstitutional 
acts, 64 ; lavish to aliens, 65, 
Ss : demamis an aid, 1244, 69 : 
obtains letter from Pope, 71 : 
intends expedition to Scotland, 
72; and Ireland, 73: opposes 
Pope, 75. 76: gives way, 77, 
80 ; receives his half-brothers, 8t : 
consents to demands of Parlia- 
ment, 1248. S3: sends S. de 
Montfort to Gascony, 87: pardons 
rebels, go: distrusts S.de Montfort, 
91, 94, 96 ; quarrels with S. de 
Montfort, 100: to Gascony, 1253, 
105 : his incapacity, 106; returns, 
107 : agreement with Pope, 108 : 
demands aid, 109, 1 10 : confirms 
charters, lit : accepts Sicily, &c., 
114, IIS ; urges the Sicilian 
scheme, 116-120: changes foreign 
policy, 1257, 121 : character of, 
JX4: relations of, with S. de 
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145, 146 ; with the Englldi 
Church, 141, 151, 153 ; with (he 
barons, 153, l6t : under opposite 
influences, 145 : rules without 
ministers, 161 : not checked by 
Parliament, 165 : exactions of, 
from London, 169-171; from 
Cinque Ports, 172 : favours the 
towns, 174: public opinion <A, 
177; policy of, 1S4, 185 : demands 
md, 1258, 187. 188: gives way, 
189: promises to observe the 
Provisions, 190, 201 : infiuenced 
by his half-brother^ 191, 191 : 
his party, at Oxford, 193 ; lo 
Winchester, 202 : confirms power 
of Ihe 24, 203 : hostility of, to 
S. de Montfort, 210: disputes aX, 
with the Countess of Leicester , 217, 
118: to Paris, 1259, 219: character 
of struggle with S. de Montfort, 
321 : connection with Louis IX, 
223 : revives former policy, 333 ; 
returns to Engkind, 224 ; alien- 
ated from Edward, 225 ; in the 
Tower, 1260, 227 ; declares 
against the Provisions, 228, 337 ; 
gets papal absolution, 229, 330 ; 
recoveis power, 231. 238: sum- 
mons knights, 1261, 233; writes 
to Louis IX, 235 ; n^otiates 
with the barons, 236 : to France, 
1262, 240; retums, 241 : mis- 
taken policy of, 243 : claims 
allegiance, 1263, 245 : rejects 
terms of peace, 246 : in the 
Tower, 247 : n<^otiates, 248 : 
promises l<> observe the Provisions, 
249 : to Boulogne, 253 : returns, 
253 -■ attacks Dover, 254, and 
London, 255 : connection of, with 
Louis IX, 258 : to Amiens, 1264, 
260 : in France, 263 : at Oxford, 
264, 265 : rejects terms of peace, 
266 : takes Northampton, 267 ; 
a( Rochester, 270 : at Lewes, 
371-381 : financial tutelage of. 



HEN 

383 1 to London, 2S5 : effect of 
his weakness on constitulinn, 296: 
confirms Ordinance of London, 
316 : 3.t Herefutd, 339, 330 : at 
Evesham, 337-343 : action of, 
after victory, 348: at CaQterbury, 

g> ; at Northampton, 351 : to 
ndon, 1366, 353: at Kenil- 
wofth, 354. 355 ■ at Cambridge, 
35S : demands a tenth, 359 : to 
London, 360 ; negotiates, 361 : 
last years of, 363 : relents towards 
the Countess of Leicester, 364. 

ffrHry ofAlmainl, see Almaine. 

Htriford, Humfrty, Earl of, one of 
the 24, 1158, 194; sides wilhS.de 
Montfort, 2161 with theking, 356; 
arbitrator at Kenilworth, 355. 

Htriford, Jews of, plundered, 244 : 
S. de Monlfort at. 329, 333, 336; 
Piter, Bishop of, see Aigueblanche. 

Honorms III, Pope, his demands, 
37; favours H. de Buigh, 61, 
65 : his policy towards Henry 

III, .34. 

Hunliiiffian, earldom of, IZ7. 

Innocent III, Pope, policy of, 27, 
134, 139: ur^es Albigensian 
crusade, 37. 

InHocfnl J V, Poiie, 68 : policy of, 
towards Henry IH, 71, 75, 105, 
108, 139, I4S, 146; offers Sicily to 
Edmund, 114: uses the bishops, 
139: suppirts GrosselesiB, 140: 
extortions of, 144 : policy of, con- 
demned by Louis IX, 136. 

habdia, wife of Frederick 11,48,62. 

7(dJ^/Ai,wifcof Richard of Cornwall, 
43. 

Isabella, widow of John. Si. 

Islrmorik, palace of Richard ol Com* 
wall, 250, 268. 

yeruiaUm. letter from nobles of, 
53 : kingdom of, restored, 136. 

Jcua, fined by Heniy III, 108, 125: 
collusion of justices with, 163: 
of London, z68: of Lincoln, 358. 



KNl 

Jvkn, tecislation under, ta : death 
of, 15 : connection with S. de 
Monlfort the cruwiiter, 36, 37: 
relations of, with London, 168, 
169: favours towns, 174: uses 
representation, ^97, 304. 

yuriidktion, civil and ecclesia$tica], 
question of, 5, 150, 154, 386. 

Juitkrs, itinerant, aulhoi ity of, 201 : 
proceedinfp of, 1358, 3oS ; ap- 
pointment of, 214: refused ad- 
mission, 238. 

yusliciar. Chief, growth of power 
of, 36: question of appointment 
of, 70, 7', 83, 84, 113, 160, 300, 
260: need of a, t6t, 191 : H. 
Bigod rnade, zoo: H, Despenser, 
227 : P. Easset, 330: H. De- 
spenser again, 350 1 S. de Monl- 
fort, 3>3. 



KatAariiu, daughter of Henry III, 
134. 

Kempiiy, near Worcester, 336. 

Kenilvirirtk, S. de Monlfort at, 46, 85, 
254: given up by S. de Monl- 
fort. 193 '. strength of, 264, 348, 
— Edward impri ' ' — 



355- 

Krnihi'itrlk, Dictum of, 355, 361. 

A'rnI, population of, sides with the 
barons, 371. 

Kingston, barons summoned to, 
336 : Edward seized at, 149 : 
taken by Heniy, 270. 

Knights, number of, under Henry 
II, 10: four in each county to be 
elected, 1358. 300, 204. 309 : 
protest of the, 1259, 313: four, 
to watch the sheriffs, 314: super- 
seded. 315 : summoned to Parlia- 
ment, 1361, 333; 1264, 38s, 394: 
sherifls to be chosen from, 236 : 
I occasions of summons, 300 : 
elected at cooDly cooit, 302 : 
I definition of, 303. 
D D 



Simon de Montjort. 



Canterbury, t J, 34: (lealh 
Law, reign of, introduced, 
superiority of, to the king, 180- 



63- 

LticesliT supports Henry II, 174: 
talcen by Henry III, 170. 

Zeiealer, Robert, Earl of, 34 : Simen, 
Earl of, see Montfort: earldom of. 
with High Stewatdsh i p, 3 5 : connex - 
ion of, with Monlforts, 38, 40, 46. 

Lema, iMttle of, 271-281 : Miii of, 
aSz-2&4 : observed, 1^7, 31^ : 
Tiolaled, 313 : Song on battle of, 
178, 319. 

Ltybumi. royalist baron, 330. 

lAchfidd, Bishop of, partisan of S. de 
Mont fort, 248. 

Lineoln, privilijes of, 173: sacked, 
358; Bishop of, see Grosseteste; 
Bishop of, 1263, partisan of S. de 
Mont fort, 14S. 

ZJhof^TtiM feud with Marchers, 24J, 
353: negotiations with, 250, 154: 
allies with S. de Monlfott, 332; 
malces peace, 362: rebels, &c, 369. 

Lemiard League, 45, 137. 

London, against John, 3: in Magna 
Carta, 17, 3a: citicens of, quBrrel 
with the Abbot of Westminster, 
25 : oppose S. de Monlfort. 45 : 
extortions from, 69, SS, 169 : 
appeal to S. de Montfort, 90: on 
natioTud side, 125S, 131, 16S, 
192, 207 : importance and char- 
acter of, 169, 174: barons of, 9, 
171, 173, ¥>*'■ famine in, l£6: in 
FrovisioasofOxrordiSOO: citizens 
of, welcome Richard of Cornwall, 
307: H. Bigod in, 3oS: liberties 
giaated to, 222 : Henry III in, 
1260, 235, 317 ' indignation in, 
1163, 347 : rises against Henry, 
348 : receives S. de Monlfort, 
349; partly alienated) from S. 
de Montfort, 351 : secured by 



MAN 

S. de Monlfort, 254: snpports S. 
de Montfort, 255: rejects Mise of. 
Amiens, 26I : rising in, 1264, 
268, 269 ; citiiens of, at Lewes, 
271, 277 ; represented by the 
Mayor, 307: democratic party in, 
grows weaker, 332, 333 t punished, 
349; receives the Earl of Glouces- 
ter, 359, 360: makes peace, 361. 

tflHflbH, Ofl'/Ha««o/see Ordinance. 

London. Fiili, Bishop of. opposes the 
king, 117, 118: oneofthe 24.1258, 
193: death of,209: Henry, Bishop 
of, partisan ofS.de Montfort. 248, 
272: anarbitrator, 312: suspended, 
3SJ. 

Longchamp, opposition to, 13. 

Longapee, William, on crusade, 52, 
S3: in France, 57. 

ZoBu Viri, of France, 25, 38. 

Zotiif /X, makes A. de Montfort con- 
stable, 38: makes Allbnse Count of 
Poitou, 55: supports Henry III, 
131 ; impartial altitude of, 2l6, 
217, 221, 229: consent'! to arbi- 
trate, 233, 134 : disinclined to 
arbitrate, 229, 240, 241 : proposed 
as arbitrator, 250; meets Henrjr, 
252 : arbitration of, accepted, 
255: issues Mise of Amiens, 260: 
criticism on, 261 : arbitration of, 
proposed, 1264, 283: neutral, 
312: negotiations with, 1265. 339: 
favours family of S. de Montfort, 
357. 364- 

Ludlew, Edward at, 331. 

Luiignan, Gfoffriy de, ambassador, 
190: at Oxford, 192: expelled, 303. 

LutigHan, Guy de, comes to England, 
93: ambassador, 190: at Oxford, 
192: one of the 24, 1358, 193: 
expelled, 203. 

Lynn, fleet of, 359. 

Lyoiu, Council of, 74, 76, 136. 



Jtfaine, ceded to France, 220. 
Manfred, son o( Frederick II, holds 
Sicily, 114, 116, tiS. 



Hansel, John, one of the 24, 125S, 

193: eteclor of council, 194: am- 
ba^dor to Scolbnii, 204 ; flies 
lo F'rance, 248 : obtains papal 
letters, 258: properly of, giveu In 
H. de Montfon, 321. 
lliixrclu,Hugh,C<iaa)L <A\x, promises 
aid to Henry III, 55: deserts 

Marchers, the, at war with Welch, 
241 : feuds among, 243 : attack 
Bishop of Herefard.244: side with 
king, 1263, 2S1, 257; 1264,263: 
banished, 315,329: Join the Earl 
of Gloucester, 32S: aid Edwards 
escape, 330. 

Margaret, Queen of France, arbi- 
trates, 229; influence of, 241, a6i. 

Margaret, wife of G. de Montfort, 
36s. 

Marlborough, Parliament of, 362. 

Marih,Adim {or dc Marisco), friend 
of S. de Montfort, 85, 93, 102 : 
ambassador to. France, 121: con- 
nexion of, with Oxford, 175. 

Marsh, Robert, draws up list of 
privileges, 155. 

Marshall, fViUiam, Earl, see Pem- 
broke; Kogcr, Earl, see Norfolk. 

Martin, papal nuncio, demands of, 
68, ;i, 72: expelled, 75. 

Mayor of London, elected by 
citizens, 169, 174 : swears 10 
Provi^ons of Oxford, 207: sides 
with S. de Montfort. 25 1; repre- 
sents the city, 307. 

Merchants, English, exactions from, 
172: foreign, admitted, 287. 

MertoH, slalute of, see Statute. 

Mtrton. Walter of. Chancellor, 230: 
deposed, 250. 

MiddUsei, represented by London, 
169, 307. 

Molis, Nicolas ic, commissioner, 97. 

Monarchy, Norman, absolute, 1-4: 
rights of, discussed, 179: position 
of, in Provisions of Oiforil. 198 ) 
in Ordinance of London, 29a 

MeumfHli, S. de Montfort al, 332. 
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MoHtfort FAmauri, position, 4c., 
of, 31, 31, 38. 

Montfrrl, family of, 32, 33. 

Montfort, Amauri T/*, claims the 
earldom of Leicester, 38, 40 ; on 
crusade, 53, 54. 

Montfort, Atnauride, flies to France, 
350: subsequent life of, 367. 

Montfort, Eleanor de, marries Lie- 
welyn, &c., 368. 

Montfort, Guy ^, at Lewes, 277: at 
Eveihatn, 343: escapes, 352: to 
Italy, 365 ; murders H. of 
Almaine, 366: subsequent life of^ 
367- 

MoiUforl, Henry df, boni, 46: ta 
Gascony, 102: holds Dover, 1^3: 
to France, 203: knighted, 226: U 
Hereford, 1263, 244: to Amient, 
afio: at Lewes, 277 : avarice of, 
31S: attends Edward, 330: at 
Evesham, 343. 

Montfort, Peter dt [sen.). One of the 
34, 1258, 194: on Welch border, 
1263, 243: to Boulogne, 253: 
to Amiens, 260: al Evesham,343. 

Montfort, Sieiardde.fiies to France, 
350 : subsequent life of, 367. 

Montfort, Simon IV de. Earl o( 
Leicester, 34 : marriage of, 35 : 
clinracler, ibid.: on crusade, 36; 
deprived of earldom, ibid. -. re> 
stored, 37 : death of, tlnd. 

Montfort, Simon Vde, early life of, * 
39 : first visit to England, claims 
eirldom, 40: opposed by English 
nobility, goesabroad,4l: returns, 
memlKr of council, 42 : marriea, 
44: opp'ised by nobility, to 
Rome, 45 : returns successfiit, 
46: quarrels with king, 47, 4S: 
to Prance, 48 : supported bjr 
Grossetesle, 50: brib^ Curia, 51: 
reconciled to king, returns, 52 : 
on crusade, 53 : in England again, 
54 : to France, 1243, ^, 57 : 
returns, 58 : — " — -* 



Simonde Montfort. 



MON 
1244, 7O' lea<le[ of opposition, 
73: signs protest, IZ46, 78: 

Sublic life of, 84 : private life of, 
5 : takes cross, &c, ibid. ; 
lieutenant in Gascony, S7 : lirst 
success, returD<^, again to Gascony, 
88 . letter of, to king, 89 : success 
□f, 89, 90: returns, 91 : again to 
Gascony,93:hit difHcultics, ibid.: 
returns, 93; letters of A. Marsh 
lo, yj: accttsed, distrusted by 
king, 94; conduct of, investigatetl, 
95: again to Gascony, 96 : trial of, 
98, 99 : quarrels with king, 100, 
1 01 : lo Gascony again, 103 : defeats 
the Gascons, retires to France, 
103: rejects French oFTers, resigns 
his post, 104 : goes to aid of 
king, 105, io5 : returns to Eng- 
land, 106: in Parliament, 1354, 
112: in England, 1254. "3: 
ambassador to Scotland, 114: in 
France, 1355, 116; 1257, i^' ■ 
foreign policy of, iz2 ; quarrels 
with W. of Valence, 133, 187: 
public life of, till IZ5S, 127, 128: 
private life of, 1 28: poli(ici-l 
chanicler of, 139, 130: disadvan- 
tages, 132 : patron of Friars, 138: 
supported by smaller barons, 167; 
by London and Cinque Ports, 
168; by Universities, 175: en- 
trusts Dover to H. de Montfort, 
173: link between clergy and Iflity, 
176: political principles of, I78 : 
leads opposition, 1358, 188: 
ambassador to France, 190 : 
gives up his castles, 192 : one of 
the 34, 193: objects to Provi- 
nons of Oxford, 200 : holds 
Winchester, zoz : ambassador lo 
Scotland, 304 ; hostility of Henry 
to, 210 ; jealousy oC an ; weak- 
ness of his supporters, Uiid. : con- 
stant, but loses power, 313: at 
Parliament, Lent, 1259, Hid.: to 
Fiance, 313 : quairels with Earl 
of Gloucester, 316: yields pri- 
' Tate claims, 318 : conducts nego- 



UON 
tiations with France, Z19 : oh- 
scurity of life of, 1260-63, 231, 
232 : character of struggle with 
king, ibid. : shifting power of, 
222 : returns to England, 323 : 
accused of introducing troops, 
224 : quarrels tvilh Earl of Glou- 
cester, 235: supported by Edward, 
ibid. : general against Welch, 
326: connection of, with Edward, 
tii/i/. ; influence of, 1260, 327: 
private dispute of, with king, 
329 < lummons knights, 333 -. to 
France. I36t, 334 ; ni^tiates 
with Pope, 33^ : pardon offered 
to, 236 : remains abroad, 237 : 
popular opinion of, 238, 239 : 
returns to England, 1263, 339, 
342 : sole leader, 240 : connexion 
of, with Welch, 341 : in favour 
with Louis IX, 243 : on Welch 
border, 344 : negotiates, collects 
forces, 245 : sends ultimatum, 
346 : marches on Dover, 247 : 
negotiates, 24S : In London, 349 : 
supreme, 250 :con!itan[, bul loses 
power, 351 : to Boulogne, 352: 
refutes charges, 253 : returns to 
London, 254 : nearly taken by 
king. 25s ; proofe of constancy 
of, 256 : motives for submitting 
to arbitration, 2S7 : breaks his 
leg, 1264, 260: rejects Mise of 
Amiens, 261 : sends his sons 
westward, 264 ; at Brackley, 
negotiates, 265, 366 : to London, 
267 : at St. Albans, 370 : attacks 
Rochester, returns to London, 
ibid. \ marches on Lewes, offers 
terms, 371 : prepares for battle, 
273, 273 : march of, 374 : plans, 
376: generalship of, 279: com- 
plete victory of, 2S1 : dictates 
Mise of Lewes. 282 \ indemnity 
to, 283 : ecclesiastical legislation 
of, 286 : draws up scheme of 
government, 287 : political genius 
of, 289, 293 : enfranchises smaller 
barons, 394 : political work of. 



Index. 



MON 
296, 3tO: wishes to unite clei^ 
and laity, 306: one of three 
electors, 1165, 311 : prepares tor 
iniasion, 312 : excommunicated, 
314 : subdues ihc Marchers, 315: 
charges against. 316: arrogance 
of his sons, 318 : his difficulties, 
318, 330: exchanges castles with 
Edward, 319: poem in defence 
of, 319 : jusliciat, 3*2 : slops 
tournamenis, 323, 318 : quarrels 
with the Earl of Gloucester, 324, 

325 : upbraids the magnates, 

326 : leaves London, 328 : goes 
westward, 329 ; summons army 
against Edward, 331 : allies 
with Lleweiyn, 332 : cut off 
behind the Severn, 333 : his 

C" ins, 335 : inarches on Eves- 
m, 336 : conduct of, 337 : 
death of, 343 : characlei of, 
344 ; effect of death of, 347 : 
family of, outlawed, 348 : mira- 
cles of, 357 : work of, completed 
by Edward, 363. 

Mantfcrf, Simon de, the younger, 
liom. 52 ; knighted, 226 : taken nl 
Xortliamplon, 267 ; goes to join 
his father, 1265, 333 : surprised 
at Kenilworlh, 334, 335 : occu- 
pies A xeholme, surrenders, 351 : 
flics to France, 352 : visits Eves- 
ham, 365 : murders Henry of 
Atmaine, 366 ; death of, 367. 

Manlmormri, Alice de, wife of 
Simon IV de Monlfort 34. 

Mortimer, Roger, one of the 24, 
1258, 194 ; pardon offered to, 
336 ; sides with king, 1263, 256 ; 
1264, 263 : allies with Hart of 
Gloucester, 329; receives Edward, 
331 :at Evesiam, 339 irewarded, 
349- 



Nai-am, King of, intrigues in Gas- 
cony, 87, 88. 
Naiiiie, Koberi, royalist baron, 263. 



Newcastlt, ceded to S. de Montfort, 
319- 

N-ni'porl, Man., S. de Montfort at, 
332- 

Nicholas, a malhematidan, 39 : 
ajiother, 340. 

Norfolk, Roger, Earl of, in France, 
1242, S7 : on committee of 1244, 
70; reply of, to king, 177 : 
against king, 125S, iSS : one of 
the 24, 194 ; elector of council, 
ibid. : on council of regency, za2 : 
panlon offered to, 236 : on side 
of king, 1263, 256; excommuni- 
cated, 316. 

Nomtan kings of England, 1-6. 

Normandy, loss of, z : expedition 
to, 1177, II : English claims on, 
112 : ceded, 2za. 

Northampton, supports Henry 11 
and John, 174 : attacked by Ed- 
ward, 1264, 164, 267, tonmament 
at, 329 : on side of S. de Mont- 
fort, 334 : council at, 351. 

Northern barons, against John, 14 ; 
royalist, 1258, 132, 263, 316. 

Norroich, sackedby the Disinherited, 
3SS. 

Nothngham, taken by Heniy III, 
270. 



Odiham, castle of Countess of Lei- 
cester, 43, 46, 328, 331 : given 
up liy S. de Montfort, 192. 

Offkam, near X^wes, 274-278. 

Ordinance of London, 287-289 1 
principles of, 2S9, 290, 295 ; 
compared with present system, 
291 : incomplete, 292 : accepted, 
30s. 316. 

Osncy, riot at, 66. 

Oiha, papal legate, 66. 

Oltoboni, cardinal -legate, arrives, 
350 : suspends bishops, 352 : ex- 
communicates baroits, 3SS ; for- 
bids miracles of S. de Montfort, 
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OXF 

Oxfordy barons summoned to, 60 : 
privileges of, 173 : University of, 
'75* 265, 267 : Parliament of, 
191 : Provisions of, see Provi- 
sions : barons meet at, 1263, 
245 : Henry III at, 264 : riot in, 
265 : coimcil at, 315 ; S. de 
Montfort, the younger, at, 334. 

Oxford^^EoiiX oftaken at Kenilworth, 
336. 

Pandulfy Cardinal, 25. 

Papacy^ attitude of, under John, 

13 : exactions of, 26, 29, 135, 
I39> &c. : relations of, with Eng- 
land, 134, 137 : gratitude of 
Henry HI to, 27, 126. 

Parliament^ early growth of, 3, 7, 

14 : non-apparent in Magna 
Carta, 20 : powers of, 23, 24, 
166 : summons to, 164 : places 
and times of meeting of, 164, 
165 : growth of power of, 166 : 
name of, in use, ibid. : of 1242, 
67 : 1244, 69 : 1246, 78 : 1248, 
82: 1249, 83 : 1252, no, 304: 
1253, III : 1254, 106. 112 : 
1255, 113, 117: 1257, 120, 123 : 
1258, 187, 191, 305 : to be called 
thrice a year, 195 : the Mad, 199: 
of Oxford, continued afirVinches- 
ter and London, 203, 204, 206 : 
1259, 212, 214 : no one to come 
armed to, 60, 214 : forbidden by 
king, 223 : of 1260, 225 : 1261, 
227, 230, 304 : 1263, 250 : 

1264, 285, 297, 305 : Jan. 1 265, 

297, 307. 321, 325 : of 1264, 

1265, incomplete, 308 ': 1267, 
358, 362 : 1295, 363. 

Party y national and royalist, 1258, 
131, 132 ; in 1263, 255 : princi- 
ples of national, 1 78. 

Peaky Castle of the, ceded to S. de 
Montfort, 319. 

Pembroke^ William^ Earl of, 24, 25. 

Petnhrokey Richard^ Earl of, against 
Henry HI, 43 : outlawed, 60 : 
rebels, 61. 



REO 



Pembroke^ fVa/ter, Earl of, on com- 
mittee of 1244, 70 : IVil/iafn of 
Valcfuey Earl of, see Valence. 

Pembroke, Hugh Bigod and others 
land at, 329. 

Pestilence^ 1258-59, 209. 

Pet'etisevy royalists escape by, 28 1 ; 
besiqg:ed, 333. 

Philip AugusiuSy connection of, with 
Albigensian crusade, 37. 

Philip ///, of France, at Viterbo,366. 

Pigorely Williamy lieutenant of S. 
de Montfort, 96. 

PoUeinnSy see Aliens. 

Poitouy regained, 25 : granted to 
Alfonse, 55 : ceded, 58, 220. 

Porchestcry Countess of Leicester at, 

331- 
PrelateSy foreign, in England, 26, 

75, H9. 
Proctors y English, at Lyons, 75 : at 

Rome, 235. 
Protesty of 1244, 70 : of 1245, 74 : 

of 1246, 78 : of knighthood, 1259, 

213. 
Provisions of Oxfordy 194 : charac-> 

ter of, 197-199 : good points of, 

200 : promise of king to observe, 

201 : of Richard, 207 : well 
received, ibid.\ oath to, 210 : S. 
de Montfort objects to, 212 : of 
IVestminstery 214, 215 : infringed, 
223, 225 : not valid, 228 : king 
released from oath to, 230 : 
arbitration on, 234, 250, 255 : S. 
de Montfort demands recognition 
of, 1263, 246 : Henry promises 
to observe, 249 : in Mise of 
Amiens, 260, 261 : in Mise of 
Lewes, 283 : abolished, 1265, 
349 : confizined, 1267, 362. 



Radnor, castle of, taken, 264. 
Readings S. de Montfort at, 247 : 

council at, 254. 
Reigatey S. de Montfort at. 247. 
Rcoley La, citizens of. accuse S. de 

Montfort, 96, 
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Hepresirttatumy of smaller barons 
wanting, 23 : in 1 261, 213 : in 
1264, 285, 304 : origin and 
growth of, 297, 298 : uncertainty 
about, 299 : occasions of, 300 : 
machinery of, 302. 

JReprestntatvves of the * community,* 
1258, 195, 196 : definition of, 
303 : first actual appearance of, 

304. 

Jiich^ Edmund^ Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, opposes S. de Montfort, 
43, 44; P. des Roches, 61. 

Richard I, 2, 12 : R, Earl of Com- 
wally see Cornwall. 

RocJtes^ Peter des^ Bishop of Win- 
chester, 25 : dismi^ed, 26 : 
returns, 30 : has custody of Lei- 
cester estates, 38 : influence of, 
59, 60, 135: dismissed again, 
61. 

Rochester^ attacked by S. de Mont- 
fort, 270. 

Ropdey^ R. de, 37. 

Ros^ Robert de^ 177. 

Rouetiy Archbishop 0% an arbitrator, 
312. 

Rustandy papal nimcio, 117, 118. 



Sainiest battle of, 57. 

Sandwich, Henry of see London, 
Bishop of. 

Savoy, Boniface of 63 : Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 66 : on committee 
of 1244, 70 : unfitness of, 132 : 
summons an assembly, 1258, 
187 : one of the 24, 193 : on the 
council, 195 : on coimcil of re- 
gency, 222 : absent from Eng- 
land, 266, bidden to return, 286. 

Savoy, Peter of 63 : supports S. de 
Montfort, 98 : ambassador to 
France, 121, 190; to Scotland, 
204 : on the council, 1258, 195 : 
stmimoned, 1265, 324. 

Savoy, Thomas of 63. 

Scarborough, held by H. Bigod, 
231. 



• sus 

Scotland, expedition to, 72 : tenth 

from, 146 : in league with Welch, 

186 : embassy to, 204. 
Scutage, introduced, 12 : in Magna 

Carta, 20 : taken, iii, 155. 
Segrave, Nicolas de, at Lewes, 

277 : in Isle of Ely, 361. 
Segrave, Stephen de, has custody of 

Leicester estates, 37: justiciar, 61. 
Sempringham, Guenciliana at, 368. 
Severn, military importance of^ 263, 

332. 333- 
Sheriffs, exactions of, 162, 214 : 

removed, 1237, 163 : importance 
off i63> 302, 303 : complaints 
against, 200 : enactments touch- 
ing, 201, 212, 236, 237, 362 : 
removed, 1261, 231 : resisted, 
236 : expelled, 1263, 246. 

Shrewsbury, Edward at, 332: army 
to meet at, 362. 

Sicily, offered to Edmund, 114: 
conditions touching, 115: the 
scheme, 116, 122, 184: repudiated, 
204, 205: renewed, 223: offered 
to Charles of Anjou, 258. 

Sienna, merchants of, ill. 

Socage, tenants by, increase of, 301 : 
unrepresented, 23, 167. 

Song, on expedition to France, 55 : 
on battle of Lewes, 178, 319. 

Southwark, poisoning at, 203 : S. de 
Montfort at, 255. 

St. Albans, H. Bigod at, 109: 
knights summoned to, 233: S. de 
Montfort at, 269. 

Statute, of Merton, 63, 154, 166: of 

1297, 363- 
Stephen, 4, 6 : recognised by London, 

168. 
Stewardship, High, ofHce of, 35, 36: 

held by S. de Montfort, 42, 322: 

by H. of Almaine, 226. 
Subtenants, Tx^X.'&oi^Yn Magna Carta, 

17, 18, 21 : unrepresented, 23, 

167*. grievances of, 167: increase 

of, 301. 
Sussex, population of, against king, 

1 72 : forests of, ibid. 
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Simon de Monifort, 



TAX 

Taxation, under Nonnan kings, 6- 
lo: under Angevins, 121 in Magna 
Carta, 19: importance of, 23: 
question of assent to, 59, 64, 65, 
07. 7^1 156, 157, I98i disposal 
of, 65: discussion on, 67: policy 
of batons respecting, 15;. 

Temptart, eiemplions of, 8a 

Timpte, councils in, 206, 225 : 
treasure in, 347, 268. 

Tmanti-iH-cAirf, assent of, to tax. 
ation, 7, 19, 398; number of, 9: 
duty of, 10: dUferences among, 
itid.: sec also, Barons. 

Thtik, granted by Pope, 1252, 108: 
resbted, toS: collected, lit. 236: 
extended, 114, 119 : of Scotland, 
146: demanded a^in, 1267, 239. 

Tttaifstury, letter to monks of, 321. 

Theobald, Archbishop of York, re- 
sisls sculage, 13. 

Toubuse, 37, 57. 

Toutaim ceded to France, 220. 

Tinwr of London, barons summoned 
to, 164, 237: Henry III in, 227, 
330, 347, 248: Earl of Derby 
imprisoned in, 324: yielded lo 
ting, 348: the legate in, 360. 

Tawtis, unrepresented. 23: political 
attitude of, 125S, 131, 174: con- 
dition of, 173: represented, 30S. 

Treasurer, appointment of, 300. 

Tunbridge, taken by Henry III, 270. 



265. 

Urban IV, Pope, supports Henry 
in, 33s. 258:^ offers Sicily to 
Charles of Anjou, 25S: confirms 
Mise of Amiens, 361 : appealed 
to, 314. 

Valence, Aylmer of. Bishop-elect of 
Winchester, Si : supports Ibe 
tenth, 109; one of the 34, 1258, 
193: expelled, 203: influence of, 
305: dies, 306. 



WES 

Vcdnue, William, Bishop-elect aS, 



S. de Montforl. 123, 187: opposes 
the barons, 1358, t92 : one of 
the 24, 193; expelled, Z03: Earl 
of Pembroke, 217: sides with 
king, 1203, 356: opposes peace, 
266: property of, plundered, 36S: 
at Lewes, 281 : summoned, IZ65, 
334: lands at Pembroke, 339. 
Viterbo, H. of Almaine murdered 
at, 366. 



Wardens, of castles, i 
■ s, 231. 



Wareiine, Earl of, one of the 24, 
135S. 193: pardon nifered to, 
236: at Oxford. 1263, 245: at 
Lewes, 381: summoned, 13G5, 
324: lands at Pembroke, 329. 

Warwick, John, Earl of, one of 
the 24, 1258, 193: elector of 
council. 194. 

Welch, invade, 1233, 61 : war with, 
73, 78: ravage frontiers, 1257, 
119; attack on, 120. 12:: in 
league with Scotch, 186; war 
nith, 125S. tSS: truce with, 204, 
226: war with, 1263. 341 ; 1263, 
343, 244 : peace with, wanted, 
254: in league withS.de Montfort, 
1364, 263; 1265. 332 : at endless 
feud with the Marcher5,3i;: make 
peace, 1267, 362: rebel. 1283, 
368: useful troops, 89, 

Wingham, Henry of, commissioner, 
95; one of the 24, 1258, 193. 

Weiiminster, S. de Montfort married 
at, 44: quarrel of Henry and S. 
de Monifort at, 47: barons insist 
onholdingParlianicnlat, 64, 164, 
237: fair at, 171,: Parliament at, 
125S, 18;; Henry at, 1263, 350: 
palace ol^ destroyed, 360. 



fValmimter, 

Provisions. 

Wetimittita; Abbot of, qoftrrels with 
Londoners, »5, 170; one of the 
24. 1*58. '93- 

Wigtnore, Edward at, 331. 

William I, legislation of, 5, 150: 
revenues of, 6. 

William If, assemblies under, 5 
absohitbm of, 7, 150. 

Wimhaler, robberies at, 81, 163 
privil^es of, 173; held by S. de 
Slonlfoit, 202: barons at, " 
302, 303; Parliiroent at, 
230; 1265, 307, 34S:5acked, 334. 

IVitKhcstcr, Sacr de Qtunci, Earl of, 

J"' 

Winchister, IVil/iam, Bishop of, on 
committee of 1244, 70; Aylnur, 
Bishop of, see Valence. 

Windiar, occupied by Henry, (261, 
230: knights summoned to, 233: 
held by Edward, 1163, 147, i$i: 
barons imprisoned at, 353. 

Witmagemol, clergy in, 9. 

H'olvesry, near Wnichester, 192. 



318. 

tVorcrsler, S. He Montfort at, l2l>S. 
329: Edward at, 332, 335, 338. 

WifTCtsliT, IVallir, Bishop of, on 
committee of, 1244,70: bidden to 
issae interdict, 77 : supports S, 
de Montfort, gS: opposes Sicilian 
scheme, 117: ambassador to 
France, 121 : hierarchical tenden- 
cies of, 139, 140: one of the 
24, 1158, 193; on council of 
regency, 222: sammons knights 
to Pailiament, 233: n^otiates 
with Edward, 1263, 145, 248: 
deceived by Edward, 249: con- 
stancy of, 255 : ni-goliates with 
Edvi'arii,i264,264; at Lewes, 272, 
273 : at Evesham, 342 : death •■• 
35»- 

Yaniipulh, fleet of, 359. 
yelande, descendant of the Mont- 
forts, 38. 
York, municipal privileges of, 1 73. 
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MODERN HISTORICAL EPOCHS. 

In €(fyrs€ of publication^ each volunu infcp. %vo, complete 

in itself 

EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY: 

A SRRIBS OP BOOKS NARRATING THE 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE 

At Successive Epochs subsequent to the 

Christian Era. 

KOITBD BY 

E. E. MOBKIS, M.A. Lincoln Coll. Oxford ; 

J. S. PTTTTiTiPOTTS, B.O.L. New Coll. Oxford ; and 

O. OOIiBEOK, M.A. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Oxford. 



'This striking collection of little 
volumes is a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the day, whether for youth- 
ful or more matiu'e readers. As an 
abridgment of several important phases 
of m<xlern history it has great merit, and 
some of its parts display powers and 
(qualities of a nigh order. Such writers, 
indeed, as Professor Stubbs, Messrs. 
Warbukton, Gairdner, Creighton, 



and others, could not fail to give us 
excellent work. . . . The style of the 
series is, as a general rule, correct and 
pure : in the case of Mr. Stubbs it more 
than once rises into genuine, simple, and 
manly eloquence ; and the composition 
of some of the volumes displays no ordi- 
nary historical skill . . . ihe series is 
and deserves to be popular.* 

The Times, Jan. a, 1877. 



Ten Volumes now published: — 
The ERA of the PROTESTANT REVOLUTION. 

By F. Seebohm, Author of 'The Oxford Reformers — Colet, Erasmus, More. 
With 4 Coloured Maps and 13 Diagrams on Wood. Price zr. 6d.' 



a composition it is very Mrell ordered. . . . 
'lliis volume, in short, is of the greatest 
merit.' The Times, Jan. a. 



'Mr. Seebohm's Era of the Protest- 
ant Revolution shows an admirable 
mastery of a complex subject ; it abounds 
in sound and philosophic thought, and as 

The CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M. A. late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Oxford : Author of the * Aryan Mythology' &c. With a 
Colourea Map. Price ar. 6d. 



' The earliest period, in point of time, 
is that of the Crusades, of which we 
have a summary from the accomplished 
pen of the well-known Author of one of 



the best and latest histories of Greec e . 
Mr. Cox's narrative is flowing and easy. 
and parts of his work are extremely good. 

The Times, Jan. 3. 



The THIRTY YEARS' ^A^AR, 1618-1648. By 

Samuel Rawson Gardiner, late Student of Ch. Ch. Author of 'History 
of England from the Accession of James I. to the Disgrace of Chief Justice 
Coke ' &c. With a Coloured Map. Price as. 6d. 



* The narrative — a singularly perplex- 
ing task — is on the whole remarkably 
clear, and the Author gives us a well- 
written summary of the causes that led 
to the great contest, and of the most 



striking incidents that marked its pro- 
gress. Mr. Gardiner's judgments, 
too, are usually pust. • • • ,• Ine Author, 
we should add. is very skilful in his de- 
lineation of historical characters.' 

The Times, Jan. a. 



The HOUSES of LANCASTER and YORK; with 

the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. By James Gairdnbr, of 
the Public Record Office, Editor of 'The Paston Letters' &c With 
5 Coloured Maps. Price 3J. 6ii. 

Mr. Gairdner's Epoch, 'Lancaster I and the conclusions of the Author are 
and York,' is usually correct and sensible, | just and accurate.' The Times, Jan. 9. 



Efioehi of MbdtrH Histery. 



EDWARD the THIRD. By the R, 

M.A. law Fellow of All Souls CoIlfgF, OiTor 
Inspector of Schooli. With ] CnlgunS Map> i 



ird^ Hi 



W. Warburton, 

[cr Mijmr's Senior 
CenealDEial Tabid. 



'Thu Epoch iiartiygood one. imd I atrenelr well il 
ii well wonti n nudioiu roder'i eiien- thai cliivilric age 
tion. Mr. WARftun-roFi hu reproduced | 
The AGE of ELIZABETH. Bylhe Rev. M. Ck[ 

M.A. iKc Fellow and Tutor of Menon College, Orford. With j Maja aiid 
( GtncsilDgial Tablei. PHce u. 6a!. 

'Mr. CiucHTOH hailhonmghli'aui- | lations lietween this couniTy and ibe 
tercd the intricate mrncHcB of the olheT itatei of Enrope, and the character 
foreign politic! of the whole period ; and of tho policy of the Queen and her couu- 
hehaideicilbedeitieiiiclvablylhe It- [ Hllora.' The Timu, Jan. i. 

The FALL of the STUARTS; and WESTERN 

EUROPE from 167B 10 1607. By (he Rev. Edwabd Kale, M.A. 
' ' " atEloo. WIthiiMapiandFlaiu. Prices '' 



AuiKant Master a 
'Mr. Halb hai ill 



It facu af tl 






I placed Ihem in 



: ligbl.' 



The FIRST TWO STUARTS and the PURITAN 

REVOLUTION, i6si tn t6&i. By Sauuhl Rawson Gardikkb. Author of 

'TheThirty Yean-War. .6i6-i64t' With , Coloured Map*. Price a., fiii 

'Mt-Cakdikibs" FinlTwoStuam | work. Mr. GARn.Baas ikeich of the 

The WAR of AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE, 

177S-17S3. By loHH Malcolm Ludlow, Barrisier-at-Law. Wuh 4 
Coloured Mapi. "Price it.bd. 

unnali of what afterwardi became the The volume is chaiacierised by 

Thinecn Colonies is learned, jndidoua, impartiality and good lenie.' 

The EARLY PLANTAGENETS. By the Rev. W. 

'Stiibu. M.A. Regiui ProfeiiKir of Modem History in the Univenily of 



laws Mr. Stu 
rior to Hall. 
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I oonUnuation of the Seriei:— 
By £. E. MoKRis, M.A. Onginal 



Volumes in preparetioi 
The AGE of ANNE. 

ifi/rarfy Ttailf. 

The BEGINNING of the MIDDLE AGES: Charles 

the Great and Alfred : the History of England in oHUKiinn with ihai of 
Europe in the Ninth Century. By the Very Rev. R. W, CHuaeii, M.A. 
Dean of Si. Paul's. \U Itaftia. 

The NORMANS in EUROPE By Rev. A. H. Johnson, 

M.A. Fellow of All Souls College, Oafbrd. l/fiatlr rtaJy. 

FREDERICK the GREAT end the SEVEN 

YEARS' WAR. By P. W. LanoMAH. of Balliol College, Oifbrd. 
The EARLY HANOVERIANS, By the Rev. J. T. 

Lawbehck. aA. Downing College. Cambridee, 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION to the BATTLE 

of WATERLOO, 1789-1911. By Butha M. CoaDuiir, Author of 'The 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. 

London, LONGMANslt CO. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

History J PoUticSj Historical Memoirs^ Sec. 

The HI8T0XT of SHOLAVS from the AoceBsion of James the Second. 
By.Loid Maoauiat. 

Bruuu'f'B SuiTiOHt 9 Tolf. crown 8to* IS** 
TmoputB Inmov, 4 toIb. crown 8to. lU, 
GABiKKr BDmov, 8 vola. pott 8to. 48«. 
LmsAET Bdrion, 5 Tola. 8ro. £4. 

LOBD HJLOAVJJlTB W0KX8. Complete and Uniform Library 
Bditkm. Bdited l^ Us Sitter, Ladj Tbmvklyax, 8 toIs. 8to. with Portrait 
pclod M. S«. doth, or £8. 8«. bonnd in tree-calf l^ Bivitet. 

The HI8T0XT of SHGLAIH) from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the l^panlth Armada. By Jambb AHTHOinr Fboude, M.A. late IWow 
of Bzeter OoUege, Qzfonl. 

LmiART Bomosr, Twelro Vohim«, Sro. price £8. IBs, 
OABDfxr BoinoN, TwelTe ydumee, crown 8to. price 7Sf, 

The SH0LI8H in IBELAKD in the BIGHTXXVTH OXHTTJBT. 
By JuoBB AxTHOinr Fboudi, M.A. late VeUow of Bzeter OoUege, Oxford. 
S Tola. 8to. price 4Si, 

JOUBVAL of the BXIGV8 of KIKG GEOXGE IV. and KIVG 

WTTJJAlf IT. By the late Oharubb 0. F. anviLLB, Biq. Bdited hy Hbtbt 
Biits,Bmi. Fifth Bdition. 8 Tola. 8to. 8e«. 

XSCOLUOnOVS and SUGGXSTIOn, 1813-1878. By Jomr Earl 
Bu8nLL,K.O. New Bdttion, reriaed and enlaiged. 8to. ICi. 

On PABUAMSHTABT GOVXBraXHT in SHGLAVD ; its Origin, 
DerdopoMnt, and Practical Operation. By Alfhsus Tom), Librarian oC the 
LegialattreAaaemblyof Oanada, S Toll. 8to. price £1. 17«. 

The COV8TITnnOVAL HI8T0XT of SHGLAVD, since the Aeces- 
iion of Geoive III. 1780—1860. By Sir Thomas Bnsmn Mat, K.0 JS. D.CJj. 
The Fifth Bdition, thoroughly reriaed. S Tola, crown 8to. price 18«. 

DXMOCKACT in STTBOPE; a History. By Sir Thomas EBSum 
Kat, K.O.B. D.C Ji. 3T0la.8T0. [lit the prtst. 

The HEW BEFOBXATIOV, a Narratire of the Old Catholic More- 
ment, from 1870 to the Present Time ; with an Hiatorioal Introduction. By 
THnoDouua. 8to. price 13«. 
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The OZFOBD SSFOBMIBS — John Golet, Ensmiii, and Thomai 
More ; being a Hiitoiy of tMr VeUtw-work. By Fbubbo ■— 'TiTf 
BtooBdadltioii««B]ai|ed. ifo.141. ■ . 

LICTUBB8 on the HI8T0BT of SXVLAVD, ftom the EaxliMt Times 
to tiM Dtfttb of King Idwaid IL Qj WHuam Lovoiuv, WJBM With M^ 
and ISiistrfttloDi. 8to.1A<. 

The HI8T0BT of tho UFS mnd TIUSS of XBWABD the THIBB. 
By Wtuaix Lomnuv, F.SJL With 9 Xapf, 8 Platai, aad 1< Woodoalib 

nrTBODUCTOBT LBCTTTBES on XODSBH EI8T0BT. DeUTez«d 
in Lent Tenn, 1843 ; with the Iiumganl Leotore deUTand in December 1841. 
By the Ber. Thomas Abmoid, D J>. 8to. pcloe 7<. td, 

WATEBLOO LECTVBE8 ; a Stn^ of the Campaign of 1815. Bj 
Ckdonel OSABLB 0. OHttNKr, B.B. Third BdiUon. 8to. with M^», lOc 8tf. 

SI8T0BT of BHGLAVB nnder the DVKB of BVCKIVeHAlC and 

OHARLES the FIRST. 1694-1838. By BAICUXL &AW80H GABDonEB, ]«to 
Student of Ch. Gh. 3 toIs. 8ro. with two Mape, price 94«. 

The 8IZTH OBIEHTAL XOBABCET; or, the Geomphr, Hiatofy, 
and Aatiqnitiei of PABTHIA. By Gaoaai BAWuaaov, M.A. Pr o f ee eo r of 
▲nclentHiBtoryintheUniTenityctOztecd. ICaps and Illaatratioiii. 8T0.18i. 

The 8EyEHTH GBBAT OBIEBTAL XOBABCST ; or, « HiatoiT of 

the SASSAmAKS: with Notloet, Geographical and Antiqaariaa. ^ Q* 
RawLDiaov, HA. ICap and nnmetoos Xumferatloni. 8to. price 38«. 

A SI8T0BT of GBEBCB. By the Ber. Gsobob W. Cos, SIA. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxfbrd. Vols. I. h II. (to the don of the Mlo. 
ponneeian War). 8to. with ICape and Flans, 88«. 

OBHBBAL HI8T0BT of OBEBCB to the Death of Alexander the 
Great ; with a Sketch of the Snheeqaent History to the Praeent Time. By the 
Ber. Gbobok W. Oox, M.A. With 11 Maps. Grown 8to. 7«. id. 

The 0BEBK8 and the PBB8IAB8. By the Rev. Gbobob W. Cox, 
H«A. (Bpodu qf Ancient EiMtorv^ I.) With 4 Coloured Maps. Fcq;>. 8to. 
price S«.6d. 

The TALE of the OBBAT PBB8IAK WAB, fiom the Hiatoriea of 
Xcrodotos. By GsoBax W. Oox, ILA. New Edition. Fq;>.8«.6d. 

The HI8T0BT of BOMB. By Wdlliax Inifa. Vols. L and IL 
8Tb. price 80«. The Third Yoloxna Is in the press. 

OEBEBAL HI8T0BT OF BOMB from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Angnstnliis, B.C. 758— ▲.D. 470. By the Yery Ber. C. KtaxfAiM, 
D.D. Dean of Kly. With FIts llape. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d. 

HI8T0BT of the B0B[AV8 nnder the BXPIBB. By the Yery Ber. 
G. lUsnrALK, D J>. Dean of Bly. 8 toIs. post 8yo. iSt, 

The FALL of the BOB[AV BBPUBLIC ; a Short History of the Last 
Ctntory of ttM Gommonweadth. By the same Author. 12mo. It, 9d, 

The VnmVSTB BLAVUAL of the HI8T0BT of IBBIA, from the 
Barliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Miadows Tatlob, MJULS. 
1LB.T.A. Second Thousand. Grown 8to. with Maps, 7«. 6d. 

The HI8T0BT of IBBIA, from the Earliest Period te the close of Lord 
DaIhoasie*s Admlnlstratlan. By J. C. ICAamiAir. 8 toIs. aown 8to. 99i. 8d. 
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irith tbB SBITISa GOTXEHinHT : u Hlatortaa Bkncb. BrOnliadfi.B. 
KuuKir.aai. nmttOaaaMUtt*. iTo.lti^ 
DnilAlT TOLITT ; ft Ti«w of tha Syitim of AdTDinistntian in Indi*. 

SUntBut-OolOHlOiomaEranT, Fellow at Un OnlTwmy of qawtta. 
wBlttlM,nTlMd: wtthMcp. anhpibiilU 
Tka BBITIBH ASKT Ia ISTS ; with SnneiUoaa on i(a Adminuln- 
tko add OifMltMlaa. Bj Jobh Houts, ILP. Nav and &ilargad BdWoa, 
wttb * Siagnnu. Onwn Im. pilce li. U. 

Til* HIBTOKT of FBITBIIA, from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Iliij ; tndng the Origin and DerelDPituiiit ot Ler Unitary OrnnliatlDii. Br 
OapEaln W. J. Wyitt. Vob. L and II. a.d. TOO to a.d. int. Sto.Mi. 

POPVUX HI8T0BT at FBAHCB. from ths Earlioat Time* to th« 
Dcatli oTLouig XIV. Bj EuuBETH IL SnnLL,ADtliDriil<Am7Berb«rt'4o. 
With CDloored Uapa. Crown Sid. Ti. M. 

•TTTDIBB fron QEBOBBB EIBTOST. B7 Colonel O. B. Hulmon, 

O.BJ.OBa(dlantaHliHlfhneBtkal[ahaii]*at HTKr*. Crown (TO. lOi. «d. 

LOBD KAUUUT*! OBITICAL and EIBTOBICAI ESBITB. Chh4P 

EDraoK, anthoilaed and oimpletg. down Sn. U, td, 
OuDiwT tennK, * rola. poat 9to. Hf. I IJauRT iDirnnr, I mil. tra tOt. 
Piopu'i Bbiiioh, ) Tola. sown Sto. Si. | fiTDDBrr'aBHnoa,! toL er. trad. 

HIBTOBT of ETTBOPXAB KOKUS, from Augnstua to ChuloDUgnt. 

ByW. B.H.Lkxt.ILA. Beeoid IdlUon. t toU. tro. price 3S>. 
HIBTOBT Of tha BIBB ud IITFLtrEHCK of tlio 8FIBIT of 

&ATIOKAIJBH la BUBOPB, Bj W. B. a. LrcxT, 11.A. CUilnn KUIon, 

betas tka Vonrth, 3 nil. cmwn Sn. pilaa ICi. 
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tit* KTTHOLOOT of tha ABTAB BATIOHS, By Owbm W. 

Cm, II A. laU ScbeUr of TrinlQ OaUafa, Odotd. t (oil. »n. S81. 
TAIB8 of ASCISST UBXBCE. B7 Oeobob W. Cox, HjL lata 

Sotullar of Trju. 0«1L Oion. Oniwii Bro. prloa ti, U, 
HIBTOBT sf CimiSATIOir in Eneland and Franco, Spain and Scot* 

land. Bj Hurt THOiua Bdcku. New XdlBlon ot tte enttn Work, wUk 

BEBXCK Of the HIBTOBT of tha CHUBCH of BSOLABII to tha 

RarclnUon ot UBi. By ths Bight Bar. T, V. Shobi, DJ>. Lord Blittap ol 
St. AmpK Bl^ch EdlUon. Crown Bto. Tj. «<I. 
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The COEtTrSADSfl. By the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trinity 

OeUas** Ozfofd. With Ooloared Map. Fop. 8to. 3«. M, 
The THIBTT YSAB8' WAB, 1618-1648. By Sakukl Bawson Oab* 

DZNKR, late Btodent of Ohritt Church. With Ooloared Map. Fcp. 8to. Si. M. 

The H01T8S8 of LAVCA8TEB and YOBK ; irith the CoDqioest and 
LoflB of Fraaoe. By Jamxs Oairdiod^ of the Pnblio Eecord Ofltoe. with Five 
Colonred Mapi. rep. 8to. 3«. 6d. 

XDWABD the THIBD. By the Bey. W. Wabbubtoit, M.A. late 
FeilBW of All Souls College, Oxford. With 8 Coloured Mapa and 8 Genealogloal 
Tabka. Fcp. 8to. 34. 6d. 

The AGS of ELIZABETH. By the Bey. M. Cbbzobton, "MJL late 
FeQow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. With 5 Maps and 4 Genealogical 
Tablet. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 6<f . 

The FALL of the 8TTIABT8; and Western Europe from 1678 to 
1697. By the BoT. E. Hals, M.A. Aadstaat-Master, Eton. WithllMapaand 
Flans. Fcp. 8vo. 2«. Cd. 

The FIB8T TWO 8T1TABT8 and the PUBITAN BEVOLUTIOV^ 

1808-1660. By Samubl Rawson Oasdiner, late Student of Christ Church. 
With 4 Colonred Maps. Fcp. 8yo. 2a. 6d. 

The WAB of AKEBICAH IllDEPEKDENCE, 1770-1788. By 

JOHX Malcolu Ludlow, Barrister-at-Law. With 4 Ooloared Mapa. Fopu 
Sto. 2t. 6d, 

BEALITIEB of IBI8H LITE. By W. Stbvabt Trbitcr, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. the Marqasa of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Bdition. Crown Sto. prioe 2*. 6d. 



Biographical Works. 

The LIFE and LETTEB8 of LOBD MACAULAT. By his Nephew, 
G. Otto Trbtkltak, M.P. 3 yds. 8yo. wiih Portrait, price 86<. 

The LIFE of SIB WILLIAK FAIBBAIBK, Bart. F.B.8. Corre- 
sponding Member of the National Institnte of France, Lo, Partly written by 
himself ; edited and completed by Wiluam Pole, F.II.S. [/a the Press. 

ABTHXTB SCHOPEKHAUEB, hit LIFE and hit PHILOSOPHY. 
By Hkuk Zuuubk. Poet Sto. with Portrait, 7«. M, 

ME1C0IB8 of BABOK STOCEHAB. By his Sow, Baron £. Von 
Stockmar. Translated from the German by O. A. M. Edited by F. Max 
MtyLLXR, M.A. 3 vols, crown 8to. 31«. 

AUTOBIOOBAPHT. By John Stuabt Mux. 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON IIL deriyed from State Records, Unpublished 
Family Oorreapondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blavcbard Jkroold. 
4 yols. 8to. wich nameroos Portraits and Facsimiles. Yois. I. and II. prioe 18s. 
each. The Third Volume is in the press. 

LIFE and LETTEB8 of Sir OILBEBT ELLIOT, First EABL of 
MINTO. Edited by the ConimBss of Mikto. 8 toIs. 8vo. 8U. 6<f. 

ESSAYS in HODEBN XILITABY BIOGBAPHY. By Charlbs 
Oobnwallis Chbsnkt, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Boyal Engineers. 8yo. 12«. 6tf. 

The HEHOIBS of SIB JOHN BEBE8BY, of Thrybeigb, Bart. M.P. 
for York. kc. 1684-1689. Written by Himself. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript by Jamks J. CABTwmoHT, M.A. 8vo. price 31s. 
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IBAAO CAUUBOV, 15B9^161t, By Mux Fattimv, Utetar of 

lincalD CoOat*, Oxtind. Btd. lit, 
KOXD QEOBSB BBHTUICX ; » Political Biognphy. B7 tlw Right 

Bod. Bimahdi Sinuuu, II.F. Crown Sro. pitco «>. 
LUSKBS of ?raUO OFIHtOB In IKSLABD; Sinft, Flood. 

OiMUhi, uA (rOonndL Br W. S. H. Lkiet, M^. Now XrUtton, nttavl uri 

OBloqtod. Cnwa Sto. pcl» 7i. Cd, 
DICnOHAKT of OXXXSAI BIOSBAPHT; eoDtuning ConeU* 

Uomoln uid MotlBeo of (ta* moot Binlivnt VtmmM 01 tU ConnlriM, Ina lb* 

BoTlJHt A«Bi. Bj W. L. B. Oins. Now BdlUon, oitonded In o Bcpplaacnt 

I« thg YeoT laiA. Uedlms Sto. print Mi. 
LIFE of tht DUKE of WELLIBOTOB. B7 the Rev. O. R. QLnv, 

II.A. Popnltr BditlDD, ouotnOj nrloail ; wltti eottanM Addition*. Ciown tn, 

■EXOias of BIB HEBBT HATBLOOB, K.O.B. By John Cubk 

Mtmrniti , GoblDM BdlUoii, wICb PorDolt. Ciawii Sto. prloe ti. M. 
TICIBBiroDES of r&KILIEi. Br Sir J. ^bbkuo Busn, C.B. 

UliUf Sing of Amu. Now IdlVim, aWftd. 1 jtit, onnra Bn. lU. 
Tho BIBB of OBEAT FAKIIIxa, other Eeanji and StoriM. Bt Bi* 

J. BiBirxui BCBKI, O.B. UliteiEInKaf Armi. Cnnmtro. ptloallt. U 
BSBAYS In ECOLXSIABTICAL BIOOBAPET. B; the lUght Hob. 

Biz I. Btxphrk, LL.I). CnUiiot EdlOon. Crown in. 7(. W. 
KAHBDEB'S BIOaBAPHIOAL TBBABITBT, Latest Edition, m> 

conilfdotod, tbonnghly reriHd, ond In mot port rowiittoa ; wICli 1.000 odd!. 

Uonol ItoDiolii ODd NoUos, bj W. L. E. CATB. Pep. Sto. b. doUi ; lOi. td. alt. 



LBTTBBB and IITB of FBABOIS BACOK, iDclading all hit Oc»- 

doool WorkL OoUoctod uid odlEad. wlUi ■ Commontorj, bj 1, BoBaan, 

Trin. OoU. Outab. Complota <o I roll. Iro. Ai. if. 
The LIFE, WOBKS, and 0FIBIOK8 of EBIBBICH HBIBB. Bj 

W1LU1H SnGAHD. 1 Tab. Sto. with Forti^t ct HoSno, price tU. 
BI008AFEIOAL and CBITIOAL E8SATS, reprinted ttfna Seriewa, 

wttbAddlUoni ondComctlan*. Boeosd Bdlthm o( Uie Bamid Boite. Br A. 

HAiWABD,q.C. 3 TOU. Hn>. prlso 181. THiBD BiBiM^ In 1 ToL Bra. pifoi Ui, 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

Tht LAW of BATIOH8 eoniidirod a« nTDBFBBDBBT POUnCAL 

COIUIUHITIBS : Uw BlghB ond Dutls at Hotloni In Una ol Wai. Bj 
8I1 Tbatcbo Twm. D.C.L., F.K.8. Now Gdltloa, nrliod: with u Intra- 
dBctoij Jnildlcol Roitaw of Uu BoonlU of Booont Wan, and an Appondii at 
TnatiM and MlMC DocnmanU. Sn. ]!•. 
CEUBCH and STATE: their rclationi Eiatoricallj Danlopad. Bj 
Ti HumicR QoFCDU. P ro f oioor of iDwnodonoI Iaw at tho Unhandy of 
BtnobDci, TToniOatod from the Omoui b; E. Fubtiue TaTuin. [/■ tin frt—, 

A. ITBTBKATIO nVV of tba BOIKBOX of TTBIIFBHOBBOB. 



inEW WOBSB PDBurasD nr LOOTOlCAirS AHB GO. 



A PEDEZB of the EH0U8H COVflTITXmON and eOYESimHT. 
By Sheldon Amos, JUL P ro to wor of Jnriflprndaioa to tha Inns of Ooort. 
Bteond Edition, reriaed. Grown Bro. 9*, 

OITTLIHSS of CIVIL PROOSBU&E. Being a General View of the 
Sapnme Gonrt of Jndicatnre and of the whole Practice in the Common Law and 
Chancery DiTirions mider all the Statotes now in f oroe. By Edwaad Staxubt 
BosooB, Barrister-at-Law. 19mo. price Z*. Bd, 

The nrSTITUTEB of JTrSTIKIAH; with£nffli8hIntredaction,Traii8- 
latloa and Kotoi. By T. G. Baxdabb, UJL. SIzth Edition. 8to. 18«, 

80CSATS8 and the 80CSATIC SCHOOLS. Tianslated from the 
Gennan of Dr. B. Zg.Tjm, with the Anthdr*! appcoTal, by the Ber. OfWAiA J. 
BBcmo^HA. Grown 8to. 8«. 6d. 

The STOICS, SPICUBSAVS, and SCEPTICS. TraBslated from the 
Oennan of Dr. B. Zkller, with the Anthor*! approral, by Oswald J. Bxickbl^ 
MJL. Grown 8to. price li«. 

PLATO and the OLDEB ACADEICT. Translated from the German 
of Dr, Bduard Zbuucr by S. Fbancb ALLBnai and Alfred Ooodwut, B JU 
Follow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8to. lb. 

The ETHICS ef ABISTOTLE, with Essays and Notes. By Sir A. 
Oraht, Bart. U.A. LLJ). Third Edition. 2 Tola. Sro. 83<. 

The POLITICS of ABISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Kotes. Bj 
HTflWAnn OoMQKtvm, ILA. New Edition, reriaed. 8to. Us, 

The HICOMACHEAH ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
'J^ngHmh. By B. WoxJAifS, B^ Fellow and late Leotnrer of Uerton College, 
and sometiiBe Stndent of Christ Choroh, Oxford, Kew Edition. 8yo. 7«. 6<l. 

PICTUBE LOGIC ; an Attempt to Popularise the Science of Reason- 
ing by the eonbination of Hamarons Pictoree with Examples of Beaaoaing 
taken from Doily Life. By A. SwiVBOUiunt, BJL With Woodcnt Illoatr»- 
tiona from Drawings by the Anther. Second Edition. Fk:p. 8vo. price 5<. 

ELEXEHTS of LOGIC. By R Weatklt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
DnbUn. New Edition, 8to. 10«. 6d. oiown 8to. 4«. 6(1. 

Elementa of Bhetorie. By the same Anthor. New Edition. 8to. 
lOf. 6d. erown Bto. U, 6d. 

EnglUh Synonjmei. By R Jim Whatelt. Edited by Ardtbishop 
WnAXiLT. Fifth Edition. Fcp. 8to. prioe 9$, 

On the nrPLUEKCE of AUTHOBITT in MATTEBS of OPIBIOH. 

By the hue Sir Qsorqb Cobioewall Lewis, Bart New Edition. 8to. 14$, 

COXTFS SYSTEH of POSITIVE POLITT, or TKEATISE npon 
SOCIOLOaT. Translated from the Parie Edition of 1851-1854, and famiahed 
with Analytical Tablet of Contenti. In Four Yolnmea, evo. each forming in 
some degree an independent Treatise :— 

Vol. I. General Yiew of PodtiTiBm and its Introdnctory PiincipleB. Translated 
1^ J. H. BamoB, M.B. Price 31«. 

YoL. n. Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Hnman Order. Translated 1^ 
F. HABmsoK, ILA. Price 14«. 

YoL.in. Social Dynamics, or the ftaneral Laws of Hunan Progress (the 
Philoaophy of History). Translated by Profesaor E. & Bbslt, M^ 8to. SU, 

YoL. lY. Synthesis of the Fntnxe of Mankind. Translated by B. CoKORara, 
ICJ). ; and an Appendix, containing the Author's Minor Tveatiseii, trandated by 
H. D. Hatton, UJk, [/» (Ar pnu^ 



./ 




_ , - Wbatilt, D.D. 

MAnkMdiOFgt DaUln. ITtw Wltkiai, >m irio* lOt. W. 
lOBD BAOOrB WOBXI, ooUected ud edited bj J. BFnnirKS, ILA. 

E.L.Kui.lL&.uaD.tt.Bu'ni. T Tolh am pita M. lli. U. 
On BIPSEnnATl V X 0OTXUnUVT. Bj JosM Srvixt Uiu 

OnnraflTD. prlMlj. 
Ob LIBEETT. Bj John Btuast Idu. Naw EditioB. Pott 

Ito. 7i. U. OrcnnSTO. friali. U, 
FBIBCIPIXS of POLITICAL SOOVOXT. Bj John Sruur Mux, 

Smntb KdUloD. J mil. Sro. Wi. Drln 1 Tiil.iiRnni>n.Ii(ioi(«. 
■HATS ail 80X1 rvaSTTLXD QTTESTIOVI of FOUTIGAL 

BOOHOKT. Br JOD SniAVT Miu. BnndBdltlcn. tto-fc-M 

VnUTABIATISK. Br JoHM Situt Vox. Nev Editioii. 8to. S*. 
9IHXBTATI0HS ud SIBCVUIOHS : Political, Philoanhicml, uid 

niilnlial BjJoHi ERiun lliu. Mnr BrUtlau. i Tol>.BTi>.pcu»U.(i.M 
ZXAKHATIOIT nf Hi. W. HAULIOirS FEILOBOFHT, ud of tha 

PrtndidPUkwDUsdQDwUoiudlRiundiiiUiWiltliiii. BjJonBroui 

mu. MotUkB&tlim. SnklSi. 
As OXTTLIMS of tt>0 VSCBtBAXT LAWS af THOUOET ; a Ti«ti>a 

nPnntiidlnilMLartiL ^ tb* Mo* Bar. W. TxnMOv, ~ -' - -■^-'-^~ 

g(ToADJ).V.&& ftawUtlon. OnwB trs. ^k* li. 



. Toi. II. Fait L price 1S«. Toi. n. Pabt IL fail naif. 
A ITSTEII of LOOIC, BATIDCniATITI and nTDITOTITX. Br Jomt 
BnuKiXiu. HlDtb Bdltkm. Two nli. Srv. lb. 



iMtttntloB ot Gnat Britain. Br th« Bar. Y. W. f Usu, D.I>. »it,a. | 






niOTIOVAST of tha XVeiUH LAVOUAOS. Br B. O. IdTUK. 
lU. ILD. AhrldgKI fnm Dr. LaUum'i BUtioo ot JotiiiBOl AtfUi Mo- 
OoDuj, wd wPd—J Into Od* Tolam. Ibdima Its. pcloB Ma, 



1. sionoiTAaT of ot neuaa LAisDAftz. BrB.a.LAwx, 

ILA. HJ). Poondcd on tb* DEoUeBur of Dr. BunTO. JomncH, h 
•dIUd bT Uh Bot. H. J. Todd, trttli nmnnoa ftoMiUUiM uid AddltloH. 
In Von ToluHi, 4M. ptloi CI. 

TEZBAOBirB of XMOUMR WORDS asd PESASU, duiiflBd ud 

■nwutd n M to ^•^**-'* tlia Bnnriin ot IdeiM, knd "-*-* tn lilsii* 

OoDpc^tlDn. By P. IL Booir, ILD. BawBdltlan. aomln.VU.td. 
IBOnniU on tko 8CIXHCS of LABOTTAOB. Br F. Uu MSun, 

ILA.to. Tin KgtilliliUlloa. I toIl onm In. l<j. 
■jUnTAL of nOLIBE LITEBATUXZ, HisUiHeal ud Ciitioftl, Bj 

TKMUI Anoii), 1I.A. Sew Xdltlai. Orown In). Ti. ML 
•ODTUEI'S OOCTOK, complete in One Volume, Edited bj tlie Ber. 

J. V. W AMU, B J). Bqun cmrn trs. Ut. M. 
HI8TOBI0AL ud CBITIOAL OOMKBXTAET en the OI.D TZSTA^ 

HBNT; wlIhBKnr TmuUtlon. Bt ]£. II. Eausoh. PhJ). YoL. L gaili. 

tn. IBi. or editita] tor Uu Geiwnil BmOn, lU. Vol. U. Kindw, IAl <r 

elUptail for tHa Ontnl Bwdar, in. Vol. UI. Lnliiau, Fur I. Ite gr 

^■Iital tor tho Oaeiml Bowler, Bi. Vol. IV. Laitfau, PiUT II. Ui. (( 

edepMct tor tlu Oeaenl &wl«r, tt, 
A SICnOirAST M KOMAV ud ORXXK AlTnaUITIXS, wiUk 

■bont Tto Thoniud BognTliigi on Wood fmn AnclHit Orlgllllb, DluitimHi* 
ol tbt IndnitdiO Aita wiil BopUI Ufa oE the Onaki md Bonuu. Bj il_ Bbm, 



WHITE'S COLLEQI lATDr.EireLISH DICTIOKABT aDtennediate 
8be), abridged tor U» dh ot UtiTendtr ecndenu from the PumC Wotk (u 
ibon). H^DinlTO.TlitrdBdltloD.lAi. 

WHirrs nnnoE anrDiRTB ookflete utiii-xsoi.ish ud 

SNaUaR-LAXni DtCnOHAST. MewBdlUan. Bqoua Unuhprlaallt. 



i The LATUf-XNauSH DICIIOtfABX, ptloa !•. U. 
A LATIH-ElteLIBH SICTIOVART, adapted for the Uie of Middle- 

OUa BobDOk. Bj loot T. Warn, D.D. Oioa. Eqnen tcp. Bto. prtca !■■ 
An ZVQLIBH-eEEEX LZZICOK, eontuning aU the QmA Woida 

need bj WrlUn ot good uUmlCr. B; G. D. Xmnu, H.A. Ito. i>ka lU 
XT. YOEOrS EEW LIZIOOE, Enslldi ud Oroek, abridged from 

hla Iwga work (u iboTC}. Beileed HdlUas. Bqoeia Umo. pilo* 8<. U. 
A OBBXK-SVOIIBH LXZICOV. Compiled by H. G. Iaddill, DJ). 

Dean of Ohilit Ghnnh, ud B. Botnr, D.D. Deu of Bochaita. Slilli 1"1tliii, 

Onnm llo. pcioe Ml 
A IXXICOV, OKZEK ud nOLIBH, abridged f^om Libd*ll «nd 

Boon^ Omt-EnflM La^a^t. FooiteoDth Bdltlon. Sqnire lEmo. 7j, «■!. 
A PEAOnOAI DICnOBAXY of tba FKEBCE ud XXSUBE LAX- 

OUAOSa. Bj L. Cohtakeuu. Berfnd Ulttau Pint Btd. Ti. «d. 
OOmtAIBEAFfl POCKET DICTIOEAST, Fiencb and Engliih, 

-■—"—'■ — -'-nbjUicAathoi. Utv Idltton, Siinin IBoo. t«. M. 



KXW WQBXB PUBUBBID BT LORGICAHB AMD OOt f 

A VSW POCKR DICnOVABT of tlie OSBMAIT and BlTOLIfH 

LANGUAGES. Bj F. W. UatQMAX, Balliol College, Oxford. 18mo.6«. 

VXW PSACnCAI DICnOVABT of the OSBMAIT LAVOTTAOI; 

Oenum-BngUeh end Bnglish-Gemuui. By the Ber. W. L. BuLCKunr, 1LA« 
end Dr. Oabl MABjnx FbdedlXsdeb. Poet 8to. 7«^ 6d. 

The XASTXBT of LAHGTTAGSS ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Toogoei IdiomeftioeUy. By Thomab PawmmoAgr. 8to. tt. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

LECnntES delivered in AXZBICA in 1874. Bj Chablis Kivoslbt, 
F.L^. F.G.S. late Beotw of Brereley* Crown 8to. price 8«. 

OEBMAH HOME LIPS. Reprinted, with Keviflion and Additions, 
from FroMr't Magaxine. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

TEB XI8CSLLAHE0U8 W0BK8 of THOMAS ABHOLD, 9.D. 

Lete Heed Hester of Rogl^ School and Begins Pntfeesor of Modem History in 
the UniTenity of Oxford, oolleoted end repoblisbed. 8to. 7«. Sd. 

MISCELLAHEOTTB and POSTHITMOUB W0BX8 of the Late HXVBt 

THOMAS BUCKLB. Edited, with ft Biognphioel Notice, I7 Hkuh Tatlob. 
8 vols. 8to. price ilU, 6d. 

MI8CELLAHE0US WRITDTOS of JOHH COHIHOTON, M.A. lata 
Corpos P ro fa eso r of Latin in the UniTenity of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
BTMONDe,M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. & BxiTK, M.A. 3 toIs. 8to. 38«. 

ESSAYS, CBITICAL and BIOOBAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
EdMlmrgh Review, Sy HcarBT BOGBBS. New Edition, with Additions. Sfola. 
crown 8to. price 12«. 

ESSATS on some THEOLOGICAL COHTBOVEBSIES of the TIMS. 

Contributed chiefly to the BdUnintrgh Review, By Hbnbt Boobbs. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8to. price 81. 

BECBEATIONS of a COTTNTBT PABSOH. By A. H. H. B. First 
and SioOKD Sbribb, crown Sro. 8«. tdU each. 

The Conunon-plaee Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. H. H« B. 
Crown 8to. price 8«. 8d. 

Ltisnre Honrs in Town; Essays Consolatory, JEsthetical, Moral* 
Social, and Domestio. ByA.E.H.B. Crown 8to. 8«. SA 

Tho Antnmn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays oontribnted to 
Frum*iMagatiMtto. 9yA.X.H.B. Crown 8to. 8«. 8d. 

Seaside Mnsings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A.H.H.B. 
Crown 8to. price Zt, 8d. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. H. H. B. Fmsr* 
Bboqbd, and Thibd SsBiBi, erown 8to. U, 8d. eeoh. 

Critieal Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays oon- 
trttmted to /lra«f^« iro^KuiiM. ByA.X.H.B. Crown 8to. 8«. 8d!. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Parish Chureh of a Soottish UniTorsitj 
OII7. ByA.E.H.B. Crown Sro. 8«. 84. 
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LMtona of Kiddle Age; with iciiie Aoconnt of Tuioos CSUrn aad 
Xan* By A. K. H. B. Orofwik Sto. S«. M. 

Counsel and Oomfert ipoken from a Citj Fnlpit Bj A. K. H. B. 

OrawB 8to« pcios Si* 6<i« 
Changed Atpeeti of Unehanged Tmtht ; MemorialB of St. Aadiewi 

SmidftTi. S7A.]I^.H. B. down Bto. t<. 6d. 

Preient-daj Thonghti; Memoriili of St. Andrews Snndaja. Bj 

A.E:.H.B. Orown Sto. S«. M. 

Landseapes, Churches, and Koralities. By A. £. H. B. Crown 
SrOi price 3*, M. 

fHOBT STUDIXS on GBBAT SirBJSCTS. By Jjjos Aitxhoht 
Pboudb, U^ I«to Fdlow of Bsoter OoU. Ozfoxd. 3 toIi. erown Sro. pstes Ui^ 
or 2 Tols. demy 8to. price Mi, 

SBLECnOHS from the WBITINOS of LOBD MACAULAT. Edited, 
with Occasional Bzplanatory. Notes, by Osobob Otto Tbxvsltax', XP. 
1 ToL crown 8to. [/« thepretK 

LOBD MACATTLATS MI8CBLLAVS0U8 WBITIH08 :— 

LmnAHT Bdriok. 8 toIs. 8to. Portrait, 31«. 
PeopiJiralDRioir. 1 vol. crown Sro. It, td, 

LOBD MACAULATS HSCBLLABBOUS WBITIH08 and 8PBIGKXI. 

BnnaartB BmnoN, Im crown tro. price Ss. 

The BOT. STDITET 8MITH*I KI8CBLLAHB01T8 W0BK8; indnding 
hli OoBtrOmtions to tlM EdMurgh Btvkm, Crown tro. Zt* 

The WIT and WI8D0K of the Bot. STDBET SKITH ; a Selection of 
the most memorable Fasaagei In hii Writings and ConTWiatlon. Itaio. S<. Sdl. 

The BCIIP8B of FAITH; or, a Visit to a Belig^ons Seeptae. :i^ 
ExHBT Beans. Latest Sdition. Ibpi. tro. price S«. 

Defence of the Eclipse of Faith, by its Aathor ; a ritjoinder to Be. 
Newman's Bipl9, Latest Edition. Vop Sro. price U, 6d. 

CEIP8 from a OSBHAB W0BK8H0F; Bssays on the Sdenoe of 
Beligion, on Mythoiogr, TKaditiens, and Customs, and on the Science of Laa- 
goage. Sy F. MAX H DUJB, M.A. iic 4 toIs. 8to. £9. 18«. 

ABALY8I8 of the PEEKOMENA of the HTTMAir XIirD. By 
Jufn Mm.. A New Bdition, with Notes, mostrattre and Orlttcal, I17 
AuKAXDKB Baxv, Akdbxw FiirDUkixB, and Gsobob Gbotb. Bdited, with 
addittonal Notes, 1^ Josh Btuabt Mill. 9 vols. Sre. price 28f. 

An nrTBODUCTIOB to XEBTAL PEIL080PHT, on the IndnetiTO 
Method. Sy J. D. MOBSLL, MJL LL.D. 8to.l3«. 

PHILOSOPHT WrCHOVT A8SiniPTI0H8. By the Bey. T. P. 

KramiAy, F.B.S. Bector of Croft, near Warrington. 8to. 10«. 6<f. 

The 8EB8E8 and the IHTELLECT. By AiaxAXDSB Baut, MJ). 
Profesaor of Logic in the University cf Aberdeen. Third Bdition. 8T0.Uf. 

The EK0TI0H8 and the WILL. By Albsjocdbb Bain, LL.D. Pro- 
fessor of Logic in the UniTWrity of Aberdeen. Thixd Bditlen, thoroughly 
reviled, and in great part r»-written. 8to. price 1S«. 

XEBTAL and KOBAL 8CIEBCE: a Oompendium of Psycholoffir 
and Bthics. By the same Anther. Third Bdition. Crown 8to. 10«. %d, Ot 
mptanUikj : Past I. Mmtal Sci0te$, •«. SdL Past ILMarai Mmet, te 6d. 
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LOGIC, DSDUCnVB and nrDTTCTIYB. By AuRAKDn Bkix, LL.D. 

In Two Pau*, erowB 8to. 10«. 6d. Xuli Furt may b« luul wpantelj >- 

Taxt 1, JkdmHaihit, Fabt II. iM«e«iMi, ««. M. 

A Bin)0ST of PAEAD0ZB8. By Auoustus Db Moboaw, F3 JLS. 

APPABinOVS ; a NanatiTa of Facta. By the Rev. B. W. Satilb^ 
ICA. Author of * Thie Troth of the BiUe ' ftc. Crown 8yo. price 4«. 6d. 

A TBEATI8B of HTTMAir VATTTBE, being an Attempt to Xntrodnea 
the Bsperhnentel Method of BeMonlng into Korel Subjeots ; followed by Dim- 
lofnee eoneeming Natural BeUfion. By Datid Hmo. Xdlted, with Notes, 
Ae. by T. H. Orbbk, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. CoU. and T. H. OB0a,FeUow 
and Tvtor, Qoeen'g Coll. Oxford. 9 vole. 8yo. 38«. 

S88AY8 KOKAL, POLITICAI, and UTSBABT. By Datid Hvxs. 
By the game Bditon. 3 vols. Sro. priee 2Si, 

The PHIL080PET of VXCS8SITT ; or, Natural Law as applicable ta 
Mental, If oral, and Soelal Botaioe. By Chabus Brat. StOpS*. 

inEBXBWSG'8 8T8TEM of LOGIC and HISTORY of LOGICAL 

D00TBINB8. Trandated, with Notei and Appendloee, by T. M. LnmaAT, 
MJL TJBL&M, SrOi price lai. 

nAGXEHTABT PAPEB8 on SCIEHCS and other Snbjeeta. By 
the late Sir H. HoLiAifD, Bart. Editedt^hiBSon.theBer.F. Holland. 8to» 
price lU. 

Astronomy^ Meteorology ^ Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBIirSLEY'8 A8TB0H0][Y. Reyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chmten, end an Appendix of Qoeetione for Bxaminatlon. By J. W. 
Bru^H, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity CoUege, Dublin, and F. Bbubrow, 
PhJD. Afltroncmer Bo^al of Ireland. Grown Sto. prioe 6«. 

0irTLnrB8 of ASTBOKOXY. By Sir J. F. W. Hkschxl, Bart. 
MA. Lateet Bdition, with Flatee and Diagrams. Sqnaxe crown tro. 19t. 

B88AY8 OA A8TB0N0][Y, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Sob and Son-inrreunding Bpaoe, stars and Star-GlonAetB ; with a Dissertation 
en the Transit of Yenus. By B. A. PBOcrroR, BA« With Plates and Wood- 
ents. 8to. 13«. 

^mS TBAH8IT8 of VEHUS ; a Popalar Account of Past and Coming 
Trsnsits, from the first obeenred by Horrocks A.D. 16S9 to the Transit of 
AJ>.S013. ]E^R.A.Fiu>CTOB,BJL Second Edition, with M Plates (13 oolOBred> 
and 88 Woodcuts. Crown 8to. U. 9d, 

The UBIVBR8B and tbe COKIKG TBAV8IT8 : Presenting Re- 
seenhes into and New Views respecting the Oonstitntion of the HesTans; 
together with an InTestigation at the Conditions of the Coming Transits of Tenns. 
9y K. A. Pboctob, B.A. With SS Charts and 33 Woodcuts. Btalftf. 

The KOOB ; her KotioBi, Aspect, 8oenery, and Physical ConditioB. 
ftr B. A. Pboctob, B JL With Plates, Charta, Woodcuts, and Three Lunar 
Photogn^ihs. Crown 8to. lit. 

The 8irV; BULBB, LIGHT, FQtE, and LIFE of the PLAHBTABY 

fiTBTKM. By B. A. Pboctor, B^ Second Edition, with 10 Plates (7 oo- 
lonred) and 107 Figures on Wood. Crown 8to. 14s. 
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OTHSB W0BLD8 THAK OUBS; the Flunklitj of Worlds SUidisd 
under ihe Light of Recent Sdentifle BeeMiohee. By B. A. PBOCfVOBt B.A* 
Third Edition, wtth U niastTBtloni. Grown 8to. 10«. 64. 

Tha 0BB8 ABOXTVD U8 ; Familiar Essays on the Moon and FUneli, 
Meteon and Cometa, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Stan. By B. A. Pnoow , 
B.A. Second Edition, with Charts and 4 Disgramt. Grown Syo. piloe 7«. tdU 

SATTTBH and iU 8TSTEK. By B. A. Phoctor, B.A. 8to. with 14 

Plates, 14s. 

-The HOOK, and the Condition and Configurations of its Sorftea. 
By Edvuxd Nkicon, Fellow of the Boyal Astronomical Society, fcc WtthM 
Maps and & Plates. Medium 8to. 81«. $d. 

A HEW 8TAB ATLA8, for the Library, the School, and the Obeemtaij. 

in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a ^"""ir ntw 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a LaCai 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diasmna. 9f 
Paocroa, BJL Crown 8vo. 5s, 



6CHELIEN'8 8PECTB1IK AHALT8I8, in its appUcation to 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies, 
loted by Jakx and C. Lasrbll; edited, with Notes, by W. Huo<Hin» UiA 
F.R.8. With 18 Plates (6 coloured) and 328 Woodcuts. Svo. price SSa 

CELESTIAL 0BJECT8 for COKIION TELE8C0PS8. Bj the Bot. 
T. W. Webb. M.A. F.B.A.8. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with ]lap% 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7«. 94, 

AIB and BAIH; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. B^ 
BOBXBT Akods Smith, Ph.D. F.E.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Svo. %U» 

AIB and iti BBLATI0H8 to LIFE ; being, with some AdditioBig 
the Substance of a Course of Lectures delivere'l at the Boyol InstitaltoB if 
Great Britain. By W. N. Hartlet, V.CJS. Demonstrator of ChemistKy at Xk^ 
College, London. Second Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Small Svo. 6s. 

HAUTIGAL SUBVETIKG, an IHTBODUCTION to the PBACROAL 

and THEOESnCAL 8TX7DY of. By J. K. Lauobtok, M.A. 8maU 8vow ifc 

DOVE'S LAW of STOBKS, considered in connexion with the Oidinair 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by E. U. Sooir, M.A. 8vo. lOis. tii 

KEITH JOHHSTON'S GEKEBAL DICTIOKABY of GBOOBAPHT, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a com|4ele Gaasllsv 
of the Workl. New Edition, revised and corrected. 1 voL 8vo. llfMurlff rsM|f. 

The PTTBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of KODEBH OEOOBAPHT. la II 

Coloured Maps, exhibiting dearly the more important Phyiioal Featnxas of the 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, nimimsnisl, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with on Introduction, by the Bev. O. BUTUB, ILAm 
Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4ta As. doth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of KODEBN OBOOBABHT. Jiy 

the Bev. QiORaa Buruca, M.A. Prindpal of Liverpod Cdlege ; Editor oC 'The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geogra]^.* [/» ffrepmrmUm, 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of AHCIEHT OEOOBAPHT, in 86 

Coloured Maps. Edited by the Bev. OiORoa Btmaa, M.A. Prindpal U 
Liverpool College. Imperial 8vo. or imperial 4to. 7«. ad, doth. 

•MAUHDEB'S TBEASUBT of OEOOBAPHT, Phyflical, HittoriMi, 
Dswalpttve, and PoUtioaL Edited by W. Huons, F.B.G.& Revised IfltlBa, 
with 7 Maps and 16 Platan Top. 6s. doth, or lOs. 6<i. hoond ia caU. 
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Natural Hiatory and Poprdar Science, 

nXI-BOOKB of BCIEITOE, UCHAITICAL ul FETBICAL, 

tdkpM loc tlH DM of ArlluiuMdDf StndeDUlnPnbUoaDdSolaMBolHMll. 
Tb toUoiriiiB Text- Boob [n ttaii EerlH nuT rm lie tud ;— 

AsDiBwni'i BCrmttli ol Xsteiiili, nmiU 8to. ti. id. 

ABwraoiia'a Orguln ClMmiiitrj, U, M. 

BuutT'a RnUwiiT AppUoDcca, la. Al 

BunuH'B UsUla, t>. ti. 

QOODIT^I SJemmti of Hnhankm, It. Id. 

Frlndpln at Ifecbiinlci, St. U. 

OumK** A^tn and Tr<faiKiiiiM(7, I>. «d. KoM, It.W. 

Jamx^ St&riclQ ud IbgnMlim, it. «& 

ILtxnu,'s TbwiT ol Heat, It. M. 

ItmuiULD't Tgebniial Aritbottlo ud II•n■nTMloI^ Si. W. Xaji ><• M. 

HiLLOi'i Inorimnic ChsmMiT, li. Cd. 

Pimta h BiytwTOOHT'a Trt^wptij, i. "' 



Sebiut'b Woikihap Apnlliinan, it. ad. 
TBOBn*! QauUtatin Cbsmlal Analjili, IJ. «d. 
Tbokpb fe ilDtH'i QuUikUn AncL;^, it. M. 
TnjiiiK'a Cbemlal PtalliMiqAy, St. td. 



Vawm't Fluw ud SoUd QfOto^rj. !•■ *A 

■«■ OthsTtit-BoaluttieittntlinioI tbliSerla ueliii 

ILXKXHTAET TKUTIIE an FHTSICS, EipsrimeDtal Bnd Applied. 

TnnuUHd Mtd adllsd trom OiKoyg /Mnmii d> IVquffu b^ K. A'l'unsuii, 

Ph.D. VJC&, Sennth Edlclim, larliKl lUid mlugcd ; wlUi « Colannd PIUh 

■Dd IM WoodcDU. Pc« Bvo. lEi. 

VimAI PEILOSOPET for OEHBIIAL BSADZBS ud TOTHTe 

• Oonn* «t Fb;!dis dinMed ot U^tliniutlai] FoRBiila 

* *-"- ""-. Tmrulnled fimn OiHOT'i Cnri it 



WaJDOfLTVn POPHLAB LBOItraXB on soishtific sqbjsctb. 

flUaOoUtfa. WltbuIntnductintiTProCcsorTTiniu.:. Iro. (rllll oiml*- 
isBo Woodonli, ptk* lit. m; 
Ob Xb» sraSATIOES of TOHS u a Fhyiiol<^e«l Bati* for Uie 

Ttumj at Undo. Br Hduians L, 7. HELusoLrc M.U. ProhaMr ol Plijtica 
Id tiM nnlTtnltr ot Bs-Gii. TrmniUwd. vlth the Aattaor'i luctlaD, from tha 
TUid Geimu AUtlon. with Additional SoUa ud u Addlthnul Appaodli, bj 

AUXAKDIR I. >LLU,,PJLS. be BtO. piJOO Ml. 

Tkt EI8T0BT ot KODEBH KUSIC, a Course of Lectnrea deliTand 
at tha RofBl iDBtltntJon ot Otut Bilt&ln. Br Jdhk Hcluh, ProftBor ol 
Voad UdiIc In Qnem'i Gollete ud Bedford College, ud Oiguiin ot Cbarts- 
houa. Kew BdlUon. 8to. St. Sd. 

The TEAHSmon FEBIOD of HUBICAL SIBTOBT; & Second 
Conne of I.«Cur« on the Hlitorf ot Uulo from the Betrinnloe of tbe Setbii- 
teenttito thg Ulddleol the Bl«bt«nth Ceutnr;, drilTered at tbe Boyal IniU- 
tDtloD. BjJoHxUuu-iu. HewEdlUon. BTD.lCu.ed. 

, LL.D. D.C.L. r.B.S. TLitd Edition, 

on Pog-ffljn«lling ; Fortralt ud WoodcnU. 

Oown Std. lib. Sd. 
RXAT ft MODE of KOTIOV. By John Tmiiix, LL.D. D.CJ.. 
7.&.S. fiiOt Edition. Plate ud Woodcut*. Crown Ira. lOt. Cd, 



OOVTBIBimOVB to KOIECTTLAX FHTBICB In tlM DOXAIV M 
RASIAXT HSi.T. Br J. Tiaiuu, IXJ]. D.OL. 7.B^ WttblFlatM^ 
■IWooOeati. (m. lo. 

XXSZABCEIS w DIAVAQVinU uid lUOKE-eBTRA£Ufl 

ACnON;lno1i>Aiv(lMQiHi«loBii( DUnuanaUi) FoluftT. Bjr J. Tmuu, 
ILS. D.OX. r JLB. With I plain ud Bunr VoodanH. tmUfc 
V0TS8 Of • C0OB8I of SETEV LBCTimEB m ZUCOTBICIL 
FHXNOICKirA and THBOBIES. dellnmd at the Boral laOltiitlaB, Aj>. Idt, 
Bf Jo« lntiULL,LL.D., D£X^F3A Onnn Sn. It. mrad ; 1<; M «Mh. 

BIX LICTUBXS (m LISHT delinnd in Amerin ia 1873 knd 1871, 
St Job> Ttkdux, LLJ>. D.CJ. V^£. BtooDd Mlti^^. wUk PiMtnIt, 
Plate, and M Dligmiii. CnWB Ivy. If. Cd. 

KOTZB Of a COITBBS of ITHTI LIOTUXSB on LIQEIdelirend at tbo 

Royal iDiUtstJoa. &J>. ISO. Br JoHB Tniiiu, LLJ), DXLU T^BJl 
CnmnSra. ptlali. wwsd, or U. M. oloUu 



ZLEHEBTABT TBX&TI8E on tho WATB-THEOBT of UOHT. 

Bjr Bciman Lloth. S.D. D.CX. ProToit or Trisltf CeDcc*. DnUiii. TbM 
BdiUoD, nriwl and Nilai|«L In. filoe Ih. ML 
n* COZEBLATIOK of FHTBICAL FOBCIS. B7 thoBan.8iFW.B. 
QBtm, H ^. g.a.8. ODS at tto Jodsaa ol tbs Court of Common PtM, Steth 
BdlllBii,irt<faoUiaiC<iot(ibiiliolutBBGlnce. ankprtcalSL 

no COKFABATITX AHATOXT ud 7HT8IOL0OT of tho TEETl- 

BEATS AimULS. Bj BisKUo Own, F£& D.OX. Wttb 1,«73 Wcododto. 
■ nli.>TD.«t.Il>.M. 

TKHrOlFIESofAailULlISCHAiriCB. B7theIteT.S.Hun)nc»r. 

r.KS. Fdm of Trio. ColL Dabl. U.D. DvtiL and D.OI.. Ouk. BMSai 

XdlUoD,wtthllinsiuMaiiWaod. Sto.11>. 



The SATITE BAOXB of tbo PACIFIC STATES of HOSTH AlCEBICA. 

Bf HauBI Howi Btxcsarr. t voli. Sto. <rilb Uapa, lEG. it. 
The 0BI61H of CITILIBATIOR uid the FBI1CTI7E COITDITIOV 

of KAN; IlenUI and Siidal Condltloa ol SaTign. S* Str JOHX Lnaaocx. 

Bart.]I.P. F.B.a. TMrd BdltlDB, with W WoodoDta. Btd. IBi. 
BIBLE AHIHALS; being ■ D«BcriptioiL of evsiy Lii-ing CieatOK 

_^>i/».^ <. th. h«4m„_ •Tin, ti,g ^pj aj [J,, QimL Bj ths B — ' " 
iCIlIVIvnattaooWood. Int. IW, 



BMBlioiiad Is ttu Bcrlptom, fmm the An to Qit CorU. Bt ths B*T. J. 8. 

— D.ICA.F.L.B. Wrnhabo-'""'" — ~ ■ -- ■- 
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HOXSB WITHOUT EAVDS; a DeMripti<m of the Hkbitstioiui of 
Aitfinalg, cluwart aooordinK to thdr Prindple of OonstrnetloB. By the Ber. J« 
Q. Wood, MJL. FXA With ftbont 140 TtgnottM oa Wood. Sro. 14<. 

nrSSCTS at HOXS; a Popular Aeeonnt of British Insects, their 
Strnctore, Habiti, and TnaffonnatUma. Bj the Ber. J. Q, Wood, MJL. f JJBL 
"Vnth Qpwmzde oC 700 niatntuna. Oro. pcioe lif. 

nrSSCTS ABEOAD; a Popular Aooonnt of Foreigpi Insects, their 
Btnefcore, HaMti, and Transfonnatlone. BjJ» <^» Wood, M^ "FStA Printed 
and iUnitnted nniformly with * Inaecte at Home.' 9to. prioe 9U, 

STBAH0E DWELLIHOS; a description of the Habitations of 
AninuUfl. abridged from ' Homes without Hands.* ^ the Ber. J. O. Wood, 
U^ FmA with about 60 Woodcut Illustratione. Oiown Sro. price 7«. 64. 

OUT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, UJL F.L.S. With Blerea Ilhistrations from 
Original Dedgns engraTSd on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown Sro. price 7«. 6d. 

A FAHLIAB HI8T0BY tf BIBDS. By E. Stanlst, DJ). F.RS. 
late Lord Bishop oC If orwlch. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. P^.8«.6d. 

The 8XA and its LIYIirG WOHDEBS. Bj Dr. Osobos Habtwzo. 
Latest rerisod Bdition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10«. 6d. 

The TBOPICAL WOBLB. By Dr.GsoBaa Hartwiq. With above 160 
Bhutiatloas. Latest revlaed Edition. 8to. prioe 10«. 9d, 

The SirBTEBBAlTEAir WOBLD. By Dr. Geobos Habtwig. With 
I Baps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full siee of page. 8yo. prioe 10«. 6d. 

The POLAB WOBLD, a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Axotio and Antarotio Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Gkorob Habtwio. "^N^th 
6 Ohiomozylographs, 8 Maps, and 86 Woodcuts. 8to. 10«. 6d. 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. G. Habtwio. New Edition, with 8 
Ghromozylographs and 60 Woodcut Illustrationa. 8to. price 21«« 

KIBBT and 8PEHCF8 IKTBODDCTIOH to EKTOUOLOOT, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 7th Edition. Crown 8to. 6e. 

KAiniDEB'8 TBEA8TTBY of HATTTBAL HI8T0BY, or Popular 
IHotionary of Birds, Beests, Fishes, Beptilee, Insects, and Oreeping Things. 
With above MO Woedcnts. Fcp. 8to. price Si, doth, or 10«. Bd, bound in eaU. 

MAirHDEB'8 8CIEirTIPI0 and LITEBABY TBEA8nBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly rerised and in great part rewritten, with abote l^MO 
new Articles, by J* Y. Johnsov. Fcp. 8to. 6«. cloth, or lOf . 64, calf. 

BBAHDF8 DIGTIONABY of 8CIEHCE, LITEBATUBE, and ABT. 
Bo^ited by the Ber. GftORoa W. Oox, M JL. late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford ; aaristed by Contributors of eminent SdenUflc and Literary .Aoquire- 
ments. New Bdition, revised. 8 vols, medium 8vo. 68«. 

HANDBOOK of HABDY TBEE8, 8HBTJB8, and HEBBAGEOTTS 

PLANTS, containing D^nriptions, Native Oountrios, &c. of a Selection of the 
Best Species in Cultivation; together with Cultural Details, Comparative 
Hardiness, Suitability for Particular Poeition8,&o. ByW.B.HKM8LBT. Baaed on 
DiOAisNB and Naudin's Manuel de VAmaUur de$ Jarditu, and Including the 264 
Original Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 31«. 
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A eBVXRAL 8T8TSX Of BOTAVT DlSCBIPnyB and AVAITTICAL. 

By B. Li ICaoitt, and J. DKAinrs. Memben of the Inttitate of nranoo. 
Tniulfttod hj Mn. Hoomu The Onte* amnged after fte MMhod foUoirad 
in the UnlTenitiee ud Schoole of Greet Britain, ita Ckdoniei, Amerloa, and 
India ; with an Appendix on the Natural Method, and other AddttliDiu, by 
J. D. HooKXB, F.B.8. &C. Second Thonaand, with 0,800 Woodooti. Impaitol 
.^ 8to.81«. 6<i. 

The TBSASUBT of BOTAVT, or Popular Dictionair of the YegetaUe 

Kingdom ; including a Gloaaary of Botanical Terma. Alited hj J, lanKir. 

' F JL& and T. Moobb, F.LJL aaaiated bj eminent Contribaton. Willi 174 



^ Kingdom ; including a Gloaaary of BoUnical Terma. ^ted hj J, lanKir. 

F JL8. and T. Moobb, F.LJL aaaiated bj eminent Contribaton. Willi 
WoodooU and 20 Steel Platea. Two Parte, fop. Sro. 13«. doth, or SU. oelL 



I The BLXMEVTS of BOTAVT for FAXILIXS and SCHOOLf. 

; Tenth Xditlon, rerlaed by Thomab Moou, ¥JLA Fbp. 8to. with IM Wood- 

eiita,2«. Oii. 

The BOSS AXATEUB'S OVIBZ. By Thomas Bimi. Fouteenth 
Button. F0p.8TO.ia. 



LOlFBOirS BirOTCLOPJBDIA of PLAVT8 ; oomprising the Speeilitt 

Oharaoter, Deacription, Cnltue, Hlatory, ko, of all the — - 
Great Britain, with npwarda of 1S,000 Woodcnta. 8to. iSt. 
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P0BE8T TBXE8 and WOOBIAHD 8CEKEBY, as described in Ancient 
and Modem Foots. By William MiKzm, Depnty Sarreyor of Windaor roieit 
and Parka, Ac. With Twenty Chromo-lithographk Platea. Folio, pdoe £4 Sa. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A DICnOVABT of CHSMI8TBT and the Allied Branches of other 
Sdenoea. By Hxznnr Watts, F.R.8. aaaiated bj eminent Oontribirton. 
Seren y olomea, medimnSro. price £10. 16«. Sd. 

ILS1ESMT8 of CHXinSTBY, Theoretical and Practical. Bj W. ATVff 
MiLLKB, M.D. late Prof, of Chemiatry, King'a OolL London. Kew 
BdiUon. 8 Tola. 8to. Part I. Ohemioal Prtsics, 16a. Part n. 
iKOROANio Chxmistrt, 21«. Pabt HI. Oboakio Ghsmibibt, New iMi^i^f n 

in the 



BILIOT UTEODS in CESXICAL AVALT8I8, ehieflj ZVOS- 
OANIO. By WuiiAM Cbooub, FJEL& With 83 Woodoata. Orown Sro. 
price ISa. 84. 

A PSACTICAL HAVDBOOK of DTEDTO and CALICO PBUTTIirO. 

By WiLUAM GBOonm, FJL8. With 11 Page Platea, 49 Spedmeaaof Died and 
Printed Fftteloa, and 86 Woodcnta. 8to.43«. 

OVTLnrXS of PBYSIOLOOY, Human and Comparative. Bj Jorx 
Mabsball, F.B.C.S. Sorgeon to the UniTenity OoUege HoapitaL 8 tola, 
crown 8T0. with 138 Woodcnta, 83f. 

HBALTH in the H0U8E ; a Series of Lectures on Elementair Physi- 
ology in ita application to the Dally Wanta of Man and Anlmali, dcdiTered to 
the WiTea and Children of Working Men in Leeda and Saltaire. I^ Oatbuixi 
M. BucKTON. New Edition, rariaed. Small 8ro. Woodcnta, 8«. 
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The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTIOITABT of ABTIST8 of ths ENQLI&H SCHOOL: Bunt«n, 

Bcolpton, ATChlC«Gta. Engraven, mnd OmunfintisU ; with Notlcsot tbdrLtTM 
ud Woiki. Dj S. Bedoiiati. Bto. 1£i. 
KOOBE'S IBISH HELOOIEB, irith 161 Steel P1at«B from Origiul 

LOBD HACADIAT'B LAYS of AHCIXBI BOMS, ^ith 90 Dluitis- 

Mlnittnre Edition of Lord M&cBnIa;'i Lifi ot Ancient Boms, 

P0EK8. By W1LI.IAU B. Scott. I. ]lHlUd« and T&lpa. II. Studiet 
■ ■••-- — ■" ■" ■-- '" — ■—'-■• '^- " Ttelilngs bj W. B. ScoTT 



withSU Woodcul 



W lAIBYLAHD ; Pirtiirpa from the Elf-World. By BtCHimt 
DoTLi. n'ltli a Poem by W. Aujsuhaji. With Biiwen PUUa. oonUluliia 
Talny-iii Duigni prLnled id Colonis. Bacond £dtUoD. Folio, price tlii. 

Th« SEW TSSTAMEKT, illostraled with Wood EngnTinga after tbt 
Eulj Uin«n, chiefly ot the luUan Bchi»L .Ciava 4ta. til. clotli, gilt top ; 

BACBED ud lEOEHDABT AST. Bj Mas. Juissoit. 

Edition, witli 19 



LtKandi of the Xftdonna. Hew Editioa, with 27 Elehinp and 



Till Hiit0T7 of Onr Lord, with that of bis Typea and Preeoraon. 
Compleud by Lady Eutuil Bariiea BdiUaa, wlUi 11 KtdilDff md 
WlWoodcat^ 3Ti>li.iqa*ncnwn8T0.Ui. 



77ie Useful Arts, Manufactures, &c. 



SnrrS on HOrSEHOID taste in FDBHtnmE, ITFBOIITEBT, 

•Bd other Detallo. By Charues L. Bibtuki, Anshluct. Haw MHIiiii, 
withthaatgDIUnitntloiu. bqoin cmwn Bto. lu. 
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nrBTTBTRIAL CHBHSTBT; a Manual for Hannfactnnn and fa 
hm in OoUera or Technical Sdiools. Being a Translation of ProfenonStolimaai 
and Bngler^B German Edition of Fatkk's Pr4eit de Chimie JndtutrielU, hf Dr 
J. D. Babbt. Bdited and supplemented by B.H.PAnL»Pli.D. 8to. with PlaAe 
and Woodonta. IJm M« pmu 

. mtS'S DICnOHABT of ABT8, HAHXTFACTUBES, and XnrXf 

./^ Berenth Bdition, rewritten and enlaziged by Bobxbt Hukt, FJLS. aaalated by 

•^ nnmerona OimtrUmtora eminent in Bdenoe and the Arts, and familiar witl 

liannfactnrea. With above 2,100 Woodcuts. 8 rols. medinm 8to. £5 8«. 

HANDBOOK of PBAGTIGAL TELEOBAPET. By R. a Cuzxkt 
Hemb. Inst. C.E. Engineer-in -Chief of Telegraphs to the Post OiBoe, Bixth 
Edition, with 14i Woodcats and 8 Plates. 8vo. price 16«. 

TBLEOBAPHT. B y W. H . Prrbcb, C.E. Divisional Engineer, P.O. 
Telegraphs ; and J. SiVEWitTGRT, M.A. SnxKrintcndent (Engineering Depart' 
ment) P.O. Telegraphs. Small 8to. with 160 Woodcnts, 3s, 6d, 

BAILWAY APPIIAKGES; a Description of Details of Railway 
Gonstmction sabsequent to the completion of the Earthworks and Masonry, 
iadndLng a short Notice of Railway Kolling Stock. By J. W. Barrt, Member 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Small 8yo. with 207 Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 

XHCTCLOPSDIA of CIVIL EHOIBBEBIKO, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbbst, O.E. With abore 8,000 Woodcuts. 8to.4Ss. 

OCCASIONAL PAPEB8 on SirBJECTS eonneetod with CIVIL EB- 
6INEERING, aUNNERY, and Kaval Architecture. By Mxchaxl 8ooir, 
Memb. Inst. C.E. & of Inst. K JL. 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, i2s, 

BAVAL P0WEB8 and their POLICY, with Tabular Sutements of 
British and Foreign Ironclad Navies, giving Dimensions, Armour, Details of 
Armament, Engines, Speed, Lc, By John C. Paget. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

TBEATI8E on KILLS and XILLWOBK. By Sir W. FAmnAxsK, 
Bart. F.R.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 823 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo. 82ii. 

USEFITL IBPOBHATIOB for EB0IBEEB8. By Sir W. Faibbaibn, 
Bart. F.R.S. Revised Edition, with Illustrations. 8 vols, crown 8vo. prioe 31«. 8d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOTJOHT IBON to Building 

\ Purposes. By Sir W. Fairbaxrn, Bart. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; with 

< 8 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 18«.. 

The THEOBY of BTBAINS in OIBD^BS and similar Structures, 

with Observations on the application of Theory to Practice, and Tabloi of the 

; Strength and other Properties of Materials. By Bindox B. Stonst, M.A. 

M. Inst C.E. New Edition, royal 8vo. with 5 Plates and 128 Woodcuts, 3Ss, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAK ENGINE, in its yarious ApplicatioDs 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Boxjksm, 
O.B. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 87 Plates, and M6 Woodcuts, ito. i2s. 

. CATECHIS1C of the STEAK ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By the maw 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Bs. 

HANBBOOK of the ITEAH ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a KxTtothe Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 87 Woodcuts. Fcp.9«. 

B0TTBNF8 BECBHT I1CPB0VE1CSNT8 in the STEAK ENGINE in its 
varioui applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and AgrI- 
wltua. B7JobhBoubkv,0.1. B«w BditioB, with 124 Woodcuts. Fei^8fi».8s. 
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PXACnCAL TREATISE on XETALLTTEGT, adapted from the laafc 
Gennan Bdition of ProfeMor Exbl's MeMlurgf by W. Obooob, F JLS. &o. 
and B. B5hbxo, Fh J). HJB. With G2ff WoodcatB. 8 Toli. 8to. price M 19«. 

XITCHSLL'8 XAHTTAL of PXACTICAL ASSATIKG. Fourth Edi- 
tion, for the meet port rewritten, with all the recent DieooTeriee incorporated, 
l7W.CB00KX8,FJL& With 199 Woodonta. 8to.81«. 6d. 

LOUDON'S EHCT0IOP2BIA of AGBICITLTTJBE : comprising the 
Laying-oat, Improyement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Gnlti- 
Taticn and Economy of Agrionltoral Prodnoe. With 1,100 Woodcnte. 8to. S1«. 

London'i Eneyelopeedia of Gardening: comprisinfir the Theory and 
Practice of Hortioaltnre, Floriooltoie, ArboricaltQX«,andLandacape Gardening. 
With 1,000 Woodouts. 8to. 21«. 

BEXIiriSCEKCES of PEN and IIEBE. By J. M. Hjulthoots. 

With 27 ninstratioms and 3 Maps. Square crown 8to. price 28j. 



Religiotcs and Moral Works. 

CHEISTIAK LIPE, iti COXTBBE, iti HXITDBAHCES, and iU 
HELPS; Sermons preatdied mostly in the G 
late Ber. Thomas Abnold, D.D. 8to. 7«. 6d, 



HEIJ*S ; Sermons preatdied jmostly in the Chapel of Bngbgr SchooL ^y the 
Abn 



CHBISTIAir LIPE, iti HOPES, ita PEAKS, and iti CLOSE; 

Sermons preached moeUy in the Ghapel of Bogby School. By the late Bey. 
Thomas Abnold, D.D. 870. 7«. 6d, 

SEBMONS chiefly on the IHTEBPBETATION of SCBIPTinotE. 

By the late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D J). 8to. price 7«. 9d. 

SSBMOKS preached in the Chapel of Kngby School ; with an Addreu 
before Gonflrmation. By the late Bey. Thomas Abnold, D J). Fcp. 8yo. Zs. M. 

TEEEE EBSATS on BELIGION: Nature; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuabt Mill. 8yo. price lOi. 6d, 

IHTEOBirCTION to the SCIENCE of BELIGION. Four Lectnres 
deliyered at the Boyal Institation ; with Two Essays on FUse Analc^ea and 
the Fhilosoi^ of Mythology. By F. Max Mt^LLXB, MA. Crown 8yo. lOt. M. 

SITPEBNATXrRAL BELIGION; an Inquiry into the Keality of Dmne 
Beyelation. Sixth Edition, carefully reyleed, with Eighty Pages of Kew Prelaoe. 
3 yols. 8yo. 2lt. 

NOTES on the EABLIEB HEBBEW SGBIPTTTBES. Sy Sir G. B. 

AiBT, E.C.B. 8yo. price 6i. 

ISLAM nnder the ABABS. Sy Hobsrt Dbttbib Osbobn, Migor in 
the Bengal Staff Corps. 8yo. lis, 

BELIGION and SCIENCE, their Belations to each other at the Preeent 
Bay ; Three Essays on the Grounds of Beligioos Beliefik By Stanlbt T. Qibsov, 
B.D.. late Fellow of Queen's Ck>llege, Cambridge. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

The PBIMITIYE and CATHOLIC PAITH in Relation to the Chnrek 
of England. Dy the Bey. B. W. 8ayilb, MJL. Bector of BhiUlngfozd, 
▲nthor of * Truth of the Bible ' &c 8yo. price 7i. 
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STHOimS of the OLD TESTAMEKT, their BEABHTO on CHRIS- 
TIAN FAITH and PRACTICB. By the Bey. B. B. Gzbdijstovk, M.A. Bye lU, 

An nrTBOBUCTION to the THXOLOOT of the CHUSGE of 

ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articlet. By the Bar. T. P. 
BOULTBEE, LL J). New Edition, Fcp. 8va price (to. 

An EXPOSITION of the 39 ABTI0LE8, Historical and DoetrinaL 
By E. Harold Bbowxb, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit* 8to. lit. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of BT. PAUL. By the Rer. W. J. 
CONTBIABX, M.Am and the Very Ber. J. S. HowsON, D.D. Dean of Chester :~ 

Ltbbabt Edition, with an the Original lUnstrations, ICaps, Landac^iei on 
Sted, Woodcuts, kc, 2 vols. 4to. 42«. 

lKTERMi-3>iATR Edittox, With a Solectlon of Maps, Plates, and Woodcatb 
8 voUi. square crown 8vo. 2U. 

BruDKKf 8 Edition, rcTised and condensed, with 46 niostratlons and Xivi. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. price 9.'. 

HIST0B7 of the BEFOBMATIOK in ETJBOPE in the TIKE of 

CALVIN. By the Rev. J. H. Meule D'AUBioxfc, D.D. Translated by W. L, B. 
Cates. 7 voU. 8vo. price £5. 11*. 

%• VoL VIII. completing the Work, is preparing for pnUlcation. 

NEW TESTAICEKT COMNENTABIES. By the Key. W. A. O'Conob. 

BX Hector of St. Simon and St. Jude, Hanchester. Crown Svo. 

Epistle to the Bomani, price 3«. 6d, 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is, 6d, 
St. John's Gospel, 10«. 6i. 

A CBinCAL and GBAMHATICAL COMMENTABT on ST. PAIIL'S 

Epistles. By 0. J. Elucott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 8to. 
Galatians, Fourth Edition, Ss, 6d. 
Ephesians, Fourth Edition, 8«. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, lOt. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10#. M 
Thessalonians, Third Edition, 7s, 6d, 

HI8T0BICAL LEGTTJBES on the LIFE of OUB LOBD. Bj 

0. J. Elucott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and BristoL Sixth Edition. 8to. ISs. 

EYIDEHCE of the TBXTTH of the CHBISTIAH BELIGIOK deriwed 

from the Literal Fulfilment of Prophecy. By Albjcandbr Eefth, D.D. S7th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. Bd, ; 89th Edition, in post 8to. Cs. 

HIST0B7 of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, Iat« Professor of the Uniy. of 
O'dttingen. Translated by J. E. Cabpsntkb, ILA., with a Preface by BuBSlLL 
Mabtdtbau, M.A. 6 vols. 8ro. 638. 

The ANTIQXriTIES of ISBAEL. BjHkinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of G))ttingen. Translated firom the Gorman by Hsnbt Shasv 
BOLLT, MJL Svo. price lis, M, 

The TBEASTJBT of BIBLE E:K0WLEBGE ; being a Dictionaiy of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Events, and other mattm of which mention is made in 
Holy Scriptuxe. By Be v. J. Atrx, MJL. With Maps, 16 Plates, uid namerous 
Woodcnta. Fop. 8vo. price 6«. cloth, or 10«. M, neatly bound in calf. 
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ThsPERTATEUCEandBOOEof JOBHUACSinCALLTEXAICIIIED. 

BrthtBlihtBsT. J.W.COLEHBO.D.D. BiibopotCi'iUl. Crown Btd, Gi, 
An niTBODirCTIOir to the flTUDY of tli« ITEW TEBTAKEKT, 

Critical, Biwretionl, and ThmlQBlcal. Bjthe K«t. B. Davukios, D,D. LUD. 
3 voli. Sto. price 3D(. 

BOKB axIESTIOKS or tho DAY. B7 ths Author of ■ Amr UeiWt.' 
CiBwn 8to. prioB 2». Sd, 

TEOUOETS for Uie AQE. Bj the Author of 'Amy Herbert,' &c. 



'J AsDiuiw Juxu. f oanb £c 



BUHO? JEBEHT TATLOB'8 ENTIBE WORKS. Witb Lifs b; 
BdBOp Hedib. RerlMd »nd ccrrsctKl bi tbt B«T. C. P. EdE>. ConplaU In 
Tut ToluDiia, gvo. dolli, prlc« £S. tt. 



Travels, Voyages, &c. 



n* IHDIAN ALPS, ftBd How wt Croii»d tham : beiug a Tfsm' 
ol Tiro Tttitr Buidtnca In tin E«tmi Hlmalsju, md Twq Mnntlu' 1 
Into tha InlHJor. toTudi ElDchlojiuiri and Uonnt Brsst. Bj > I 
. With lUistrUlDngfiauOtlgSua DrtwliiilxiudaeBUMipcietii 
. Imierlal Bro. Ui. 
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TTBOL and the TTBOLESE; being an Aeconnt of the People and 
the Land, In their Social, Sporting, and Mountaineering Aapecta. B7 W. A. 
Bahxis Gbohmah. With nmneEons ninatiationa from Sketche a hj the Anttaor. 
Grown 8yo. lit. 

< The FB08TT CATTCASITS ; ' An Account of a Walk through Fart of 
^ the Range, and of an Aaoent of Slbrtu in the Summer of 1874. By F. O. Gbotk. 

i^ With Eight niuatratlona engrayod on Wood bj E. Whymper, from Photographs 

taken during the Journey, and a Map. Crown 8to. price 16i, 

A JOimirST of 1,000 MILES through EGTPT and HVBIA to the 

SEC029D CATARACT of the NILB. By Amelia B. Edwards. With nmneroufl 
niustnUions from Drawings by the Authoress, Map, Plans, Facsimiles, &c. 
I Imperial 8to. [/n the Autumn. 

OVEB the SEA and 7AE AWAT ; being a Narrative of a Bamble 
round the World. By Thoicas Woodbtob HiNCHunr, M. A. F.R.G.8. President 
of the Alpine Club, Author of ' Summer Months among the Alps.' With 
14 full-page Illustrations, engrayed on Wood from Photographs and SIratches. 
Medium Syo. *21s, 

THBOXTGH BOSNIA and the HEEZEGOVINA on FOOT during the 

INSURRECTION, August and September 1875 ; with an Historical Review of 
Bosnia, utd a Qlimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the Ancient Bepablio of 
Ragusa. By A. J. Evans, B.A. F.S^ With Map and 68 Wood Engravings 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author. 8vo. 18«. 

DISCOVEEIES at EPHESXTS, indnding the Site and Hemains of the 
Great Temple of Diana. By J. T. Wood, F.SJl. 1 voL Imperial 8to. copiously 
iDustrated. {In the pre$9, 

XEMOBIALS of the DISCOVEBT and EABLT SETTLEMENT of 

>; . the BERMUDAS or SOMERS ISLANDS, from 1615 to 1685. Compfled from 

the Colonial Records and other original sources. By Major-General J. U. 
LXFBOT, R.A. C3. F.R.S. &c. Governor of the Bermudas. 8vo. with Maji. 

[/jilA<jprstt. 

ITALIAN ALPS ; Sketches in the Mountains of Ticino» Lombaidy, 
the Trentino, and Yenetia. By tDonoLAB W. Fbbbhvixld, Editor of * The 
J Alpine Journal.' Square crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, {vice 15«. 

' The BIPLE and the HOITNB in CETLON. Bj Sir Saxttsl W. 

I Bakxb, M.A. F.R.G.S. New Edition, with Illustrations engraved on Wood b7 

G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. It, 6d, 

SIGHT TEAB8 in CETLON. Bj Sir Sahvel W. Bases, M.A. 
F.R.G^. New Edition, with DlastTations engraved on Wood, by G. Pearson. 
Crown 8vo. It, 9d, 

TWO YEABS IN FIJI, a Descriptive Narrative of a Besidence in the 
Fijian Group of Islands; with some Account of the Fortunes of Foreign 
Settlen and Colonirts up to the Time of the British Annexation. By Litton 
FOBBES, M.D. F.R.G.B. Crown 8vo. 8«. 6<i. 

XEETING the SUN ; a Jonmej all ronnd the World through 'E^rt, 
China. Japan, and Calif omia. By WlxuAic Smpsoir, F.R.G.S. With48Heuo- 
types and Wood Engravings trom Drawings by the Author. Medium 8vo. Us, 

, VNTBOBBEN PEAKS and ITNFBEQUENTEB TALLETS; a Mid- 

summer Bambls among the Dolomites. By Amkua B. Bdwabds. With a 
Map ajul 27 Wood Engravings, Medium 8vo. Sl«. 
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IIiB DOLOKITS KOraiAIVS ; EiearaiDDi thnragti T710I, Cuintliift, 
CitniloU,ud FrioU, IS01-18«3. Bj J. Oiuaaruuia. O.aaDBoaiUfTAaA 
With Domeroai ninitntloiu. Bqun Gnwa Sto. 31<. 

Tba ALPIITE CIITB KAP 6t SwnZEBLAITD, irith p&rU of tiM 
IfsighbquriDR Canntria, od ths Bala of Joci UU» (o an IncL Bdltsd bj R. 
C, NicHOLB, F.S.A. P.B.O.S. In Four Bheets, prica 42j. nc mounted In • euB, 
e2j.ll<i. Xncb Sbeot Huy be hull sepuvUlr, price l^i. or iiioimtadloicuB,1ti. 

KAF of ths CEAUr of KONT BLAHG, from &n Actoal Sorrej im 
laaA-lMi, Bj Aniifs-HnLLT. P.B.O.a. 1I.A.C. PublUhed under U» Am. 
Uwrlty of thfi Alpine Clab. In OhromoIlChogTapby on txttt Htont dnwtn^* 
papa 28lii.icl71u. price IDj. or moiuUd on auTU In ■ toldiug cue, 111. M. 

HOW to BEI irOBWAT. B; Captain J. R, Cuifbell. With U&p 
■od i Wudcnti, Fcp. gfo. price fih 

eulDE to tht PTR£HEES, for tlio mo of Konntalnesri, By 
OsiBU> Facks. with 3i[ip ud ninetrUIoni. CiDwn8T0.7i.M. 

ThB ALFIITE QUIDE. B7 John Bali. M.R.I.A. laid Prandnit of 
the Alpine Onb. t tdIi. pest Bro. Thorougblr ReTiml Editloni, with U>pa 
>nd Illuatnticns ;— I. ITuUni JIfU. «i. Sd. II. Central Alft, H.M. IIL 



nun te lud witb thig Intboddctioh preflisd, prioe li. «itn. 

Works of FicUon. 

HISSIEDT-PIOQLEDT ; or, Stariea Tot ErerTbody and ETerrbodya 
Chlldran. BythaHLgblHaD. B. M.KsiTCHBOLUHL-aiaaKS.M.P. With ifln* 
llloMiiktlDna (rom DriglnBl Dulont by a. DoTia, ingiiived on Wood by O. 
Fsuion. Crown STO.pilosOj. 

WEIflPEBS from F&IBTLAITII. By tho RiRlit Hon. E. H. Kmatch- 
BDUi-HuaEBHu. U.F. With Nine lUnttrUloni bom Oilgliiil Ddlgna tngnml 
onWoodbf a. FeuHn. Crown Sro, phca 6(. 

HOTELS and TALES, By the Rigbt Hon. B. Diiuiu, ILP. 
Ckblnet BdllloD, oomplete hi Ten Vdomei, ciown Sto. price £!. 
Lommi.gt. I HiHiuEiTA Tncru, <i. 



OASmXT EDITIOH of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sbwbll^ 
Ami Hkhbhit, !i. td. I Itorh, li, U. 

Ournumc, 3i. M. [ Katuaiiisk Asirro^, >i.M 
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The MODESK KOVELISrS LIBSABT. Each Work, in crown Sra 
oomplete in a Single Yolmne :— 

ATBXRfiTOKB Priort, 2s, boardg ; 3«. M, cloth. 
ICadicmoissllb Mori, 2«. boards ; 2«. Bd. cloth. 
llKLYXLLX's OLADUTORis 2< boards ; 2«. Bd. cloth. 

OOOD FOR NOTHHf o, 2i. boards ; 2«. Sd. cloth. 

— ^— — HOLUBT HousB, 2*. boards ; 2<. 6d. cloth. 
^^— - Ikterpretbr, 2*. boards ; 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Katb Co^-entrt, 2*. boards ; 2*. 6<l. cloth. 

-^— — ^ QuxEN'8 Maribs, 2s, boards ; 2i. Bd. cloth. 
— ^— DiGBT Gra!ID, 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd. cloth. 

Okneral Bounce, 2s, boards ; 2*. Bd, cloth. 

TboujopbTb Wakdkn, Is. Bd. boards ; 2*. cloth. 

Barchester Towkrs, 2s. boards ; 2#. 64. cloth. 
Bramixt-Moorb's Six Sisters o/' the Yaluetb, 2«. boards ; 2s, Bd, doth. 
The Buboomaftrr's Familt, 2s. boards ; 2«. Bd. cloth. 

Blsa, a Tale of the Tyrolean Alps. Translated from the German of WiLHEUCCsrs 
Yon HiLLEBN by Lady Wallace. 2s. boards ; 2s, Bd, cloth. 






I 
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Poetry and 7%^ Drama. 



P0E1C8. By William B. Scott. I. Ballads and Tales. II. Studies 
from Nature. III. Sonnets &c. Illustrated by 17 Etchings by L, Alma 
Tadbma and William B, Scott. Crown Svo. price lbs, 

XOOBFS IBIBH MELODIES, with 161 Steel Plates ^m Original 
Drawings by D. Macusr, E.A. 2^ow Bdition. Super-royal 8to. 21«. 

The LONDON 8EBIES of FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Ch. 
Cassal, LL.D. T. Earchgr, LL.B. and L£:oncb STifiVRXARD. In. coarse of 
publication, in fcp. 8yo. volnmes. The following Plays, in the DlTision of the 
Drama in this Series, are now ready :— 



CORKEILLB'S LB CiD, U. Bd. 
COltlnKILLB'B PoLTEucn-:, U. Bd, 
Racixk's IPniOfiNIB, Is, Bd, 
Yoltairb's 2aIrb, U. Bd, 



YOLTAIRBfa Alzire, 1*. Bd. 

Lahautine's ToussAcrr Louvebttrb 

2s. Bd. 
De Yiony's Chattebton, Is, Bd. 



BALLADS and LTHICS of OLD FBANCE; with other Poems. Bj 
A Lako, MJL. Late fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Square fcp« Svo. 6«. 

SOTTTHETS POETICAL WOBES, with the Author's last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Yignette, 14i. 

lATS of ANCIENT BOHE ; with lYBT and the ABKADA. By the 

Right Hon. Lord Magaulat. Ifimo. 3s, Bd, 

LOBD MACATTLATS LATS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 lUiistra- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by O. Scbabt. Fcp. Uo, 21«. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Maoanlay's Lays of Aneient Borne, 
with the niustrations (as abore) tednced in Lithography. Imp. Itoio. 10«. Bd. 

The JBNEID of VIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By JoEx 
ConsoTOV, ILA. New Sdition. Grown Sro. 9s. 
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EOSATII OFE&A. Litrarj Edition, with MfiigiDul Refci«iices and 
Boglldi Naua. Sdlud b; the Her. J. B. Yosci, U.A. Sto. Sli. 

n« LTCIDAS ft&d EPITJIPHIUX DAHOSIS of KILTOR. Edited, 
wltli Kota and In Undue tion (Including ■ Reprint of tha ran Lattn Vanloa 
of tbe Liddus. bj \y. ISoge. UHi, 1<7 C. & Juirah, iiji. CraHn Sto.3i. M. 

BOWDLES'B FAHILT BH&KSPZAEE, cheeper Genuine EditiODB. 
Uedlum Std. Inrm t]i«, vlth 3S WaoDCirra. prtn ilj. Obioet BdltlOD, vith 









i. BUt«D 






BicaND Seiuis, ' A BTrinT of Doom.' 'Olahis and ba Island,' 


' *c. Fl; 



Rural Sports, &c 

TUfWS the EOAD ; Or, HcminiscencpB of n Gentlsmnn Cosehma 
By C. T. S. Bincil HEVSAnnso?!. Spoond Mition. nith Twelis Colouj 
lUamtioiu from FaJntlnea b; II. Aiken. UedlumSFO. 11(. 

AHHAIS of tbe BOAD; Or, Notr^ on .M:iil nnd ff:«ge Co^ehing 

on tba Ib]Bd,'hy'NiURr>D.' witli 3 WoDdcuU iti'd lu lUcstrutJuoi In ChioD 
llthOErii;:hj, lltdium Svo. 21i. 
ZXCTOLOFJESIA of BirSAL SPOSTB; a complete Ai^ount, Hist 
dol, rnctlcil, uid Dracripti'*. ot Knnting, Shaallii, Kisblng, Bucti 
Wltli iboTe eOO Woodcuu (3U trom Dwigna b; lOBX LUKH). Sto. 3U. 



wKb 30 colimiBl FUIcL 

A BOOK on ANOLIBO ; a complsle Trettise on the Art of Angling 
In ererr bnocb. By FiUNCiH FnANClx. Kev Edition, with Portrait and U 
otliu Platn, plKJn and oolouiBd. Fost Std. 1«i, 



LE3, BjCl 

FlgnitaengnTed on Wood. ejo.lOM.td. 
Tbf HOBBE'S FOOT, >nd HOW to KEEP It BOOBS. B; W. 

I[ILB,B«|. KiDtb Edition, vltb UiatrUlou. Imperial Sro. 12>. M. 
A PIAIH' TEEATISE on EOBSE-SHOEUTG. Br IV. Milu, Ebq, 

Slitb Edition. PoM Sto. with lUiutiMioni, li. td. 
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8TABLE8 and QC^ILE-FITTniGS. Bj W. Hiuu, Esq. Imp. 8?Oi 

witlil8FUite8,lSl. 

BXMABXS on^OBBES* TEETH, addressed to Foichaserf. By W. 
-J Mli^H, Esq. Pott 8to. U. 9d, 

:^ The E0B8E: with a Treatise on Draught. Bj Witxiuc Youaxt. 

./ - * New Edition, reyiied and enlarged. 8yo. with nomerous Woodonta, 12«. M. 

^ The BOO. By Wiuiam Youatt. 8to. with numeroas "Woodcuts, 6s, 

The BOO in HEALTH and BISEA8E. By Stonbhekob. With 70 
! Wood EngFavingB. Square crown 8to. 7t, 64. 

I I The OBETHOBNB. By Stoiiehknob. Revised Edition, with 25 

'. I Portraita of Oreyhonnda. Square crown 8to. lbs. 

The OX ; his Diseases and their Treatment : with an Essay on Partori- 
tion in the Cow. By J. B. Dobsov. Crown 8yo. with Xllustzations, 7a. 6A 
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Works of Utility and General Information. 

The THEOBT »nd PBACTICE of BAKKINO. By H. D. Macuod, 
MJL. Barriiter>at-Law. Third Edition, thoroughly roviaed. 2 vola. Sro. 
price 26«. 

The ELEMENTS of BAHEIKO. By Henry Dunnixq IVUcleod, 
Esq. M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barriater-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6J. 

H'CBLLOCHS BICTIONABT, Practical. Theoretical, and Historical, 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. New and reriaed Edition. 8to. 6St. 
Supplement, price 6*, 

The CABIEET LAWTEB; a Popular Digest of the Laws of England, 
Ciril, Criminal, and Constitutional : intended for Practical Uee and Oenenl 
it Information. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 8to. price 9*, 



BLACESTONE ECONOHISEB, a Compendium of the Laws of 
England to the Proeent time, in Fbur Books, each embracing the Legal Prlndplaa 
and Practical Information contained in thdr respective volumes of Blackatone, 
supplemented by Subsequent Statutory Enactments, Important Legal Dedsiona, 
&c. By D. M. AiiiD, Barriater-at-Law. Beviaed Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 64. 

PEWTKEB'S COXPBEHENSIYE 8PECIEIEB; a Guide to the 
Practical Specification of every kind of Building- Artificers* Work, with Forms 
of Conditions and Agreements. Edited by W. Youko. Crown 8to. 6«. 

WILLICH*S POPTTLAB TABLES for ascertaining according to the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality the Value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
Bencwal yincs, llcversions, 6ic. ; also Intercut, Lc^cy, Succession Duty, and 
viorious ouicr useful Tables. Eighth Edition. Post 8vo. 10«. 

HIET8 to MOTHEBS on the XAHAOEHEKT ef their HEALTH 
duitfng ttia Period of Pregnant^ and in the Lyiug-in Boom. By the lata 
TH01L4S Bull, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 
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The MATSBNAL MANAOEXEITT of CHILDSSV in HEALTH uid 

Diaeaae. By the Ute Thqmab Buix, M.D, Fop. Sro. 5m, 

The THEOBT of the XODEBH SCIENTIFIC GAME of WHIST. 

By William Pout, F.B.& SeTenth Edition, enlarged. Fop. 8to. it, 9d, 

The COBBECT CABD ; or, How to;PlA7 at Whist : a Whist Catechism. 
By Captain A. CAiirBELL- Walker, F.B.G.S. late 7&ch Highlanders ; Author of 
* The Bifle, its Theory and Practice.' 83mo. is, Bd. 

CHESS OPEHINOS. By F. W. Lonoman, BaUiol College, Oxford. 
Second Bdition levifled. Fcp. 8to. U, M. 

THBEE HUKDBED OBIOINAL CHESS PBOBLEHS and STUDIES. 

By Jamks Pisrcx, M. A. and W. T. Pisbok. With numerooa Diagrams. Squora 
fcp. 8yo. 7s, 6d, Supplksobnt, price 2s, Gd, 

A SKETCH of the HISTOBT of TAXES in ENOLAHD from the 
Barliest Times to the Present Day. By Stephjcit Dowbll. Vol. I. to the ClTil 
War 1642. 8vo. 10«. 6<i. 

The HEW CODE of the Edacation Department, with Notes, AnalTsis, 
Appendix, and Index, and a Sketch of the Administration of the Grants for 
Pnblic Elementary Edncation (18;{9-1876). By H. J. Oibbs, and J. W. Edwards, 
Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, revised and adapted to the New Code, 1876. 
Crown 8to. 9s. 6d. 

A PBACTICAL TBEATISE on BBEWIKO; with Formiil» fo^ Public 
Brewers, and Instructions for Private Families. By W. Black. 8vo. lOt. M, 

XODEBN COOXEBT for PBIVATE FAMILIES, reduced to a System 
of Easy Practice in a Series of carefnlly-tested Beceipts. By EuzA AoroM. 
Newly revised and enlarged ; with 8 Plates and UO Woodcats. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 

HAUKDEB'S TBEAST7BT of E:K0WLED0E and LIBBABT of 

Btfercnce ; comprising an EngUshDictionary and Grammar, Universal Gaietteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, a synopsis of the Peerage 
nsefol Tables, ito. Bevised Edition. Fop. 8to. 6s. cloth, or lOt. 9tL oalf. 



Knowledge for the Young. 

The STEPPING-STOKE to E:KOWLEDOE; or upwards of 700 
Questions and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to the capaoi^ at 
Infant minds. New Edition, revised. 18mo. Is, 

SECOND SEBIES of the STEPPIN0-8T0KE to XKOWLEDOE: 

Containing upwards of 800 Questions and Answers on Misoellaneous Bubjeots 
not contained in the Fibst Sbbhs. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STOKE to OEOOBAPHT: Containing seyeral 
Hundred Questions and Answers on Geographical Subjects. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPINO-STOKE to ENGLISH HISTOBY; Questions and 
Answers on the History of England. 18mo. Is. 
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ThM 8TEPPIKO-8T0KE to BIBLE XKOWLEBOE; Qaestions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. Is. 

TlM STEPPINO-8T0KE to BIOOBAPHT; Qaestions and Answers 
on the Lives of Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. Is, 

The 8TEPPIKO-ST0KE to IBI8H HI8T0BT : Containing soToral 
Hundred Qaestions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. Is. 

The 8TEPPIHO-8T0NE to FBEKCH EISTOBT : Containing several 
Hundred Qaestions and Answers on the History of France. 18mo. It, 

The 8TEPPINO-ST0KE to BOMAH HISTOBT : Containing serera) 
Hundred Qaestions and Answers on the History of Borne. 18mo. It, 

The 8TEPPIKO-8T0HE to OBECIAN HI8T0BT : Containing soTeral 
Handled Qaestions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. It, 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH GBAHHAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on £ng]iah Grammar. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to FBENCH PB0NT7NCIATI0N and CON- 
YEBSATION : Containing soreral Hundred Qaestions and Answers. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTBONOKY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Qaestions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellai 
Systems. ISmo. It. 

The STEPPING-STONE to XXTSIC: Containing several Hundred 
Qaestions on the Science ; also a short History of Music ISmo. It. 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATTTBAL HISTOBY : Vertebrats ob 
Back-boxkd Axuials. Part I. Mammalia ; Pabt IL Birdtt RuptiUt, and 
Fithet, ISmo. Is. each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ABCHITECTXTBE ; Qnestions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecturs from the 
Barlleet Times. With 100 Woodcuts. ISmo. 1«. 
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